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Peace Conference Publicity: 


Lessons of 1919 
By Reginald Coggeshall 


Professor Coggeshall, of the University of Maine, 
explores pitfalls which trapped negotiators at 
Paris and suggests a press-diplomatic program for 
the next peace conference. The paper was present- 
ed at the AATJ convention, December 29, 1941. 


VENTS between 1919 and 1939 

show only too clearly that win- 
ning a military victory is infinitely 
simpler than “winning a peace.” 
Preponderance in man-power and 
matériel, reenforced by morale at 
the front and at home, and unity of 
purpose among “allies” can ultimate- 
ly bring a war to a successful con- 
clusion. Once that objective is 
achieved, however, the unifying ne- 


cessity of merely using force is re- 
moved. With a “democratic” victory 
comes the disunity arising from di- 
vergencies among “allies.” 
Toleration of political disagree- 
ment, inherent in the democratic 
idea, comes once more into free play 
after the victory. Within each de- 
mocracy differences develop. Sincere 
and patriotic motives are offset by 
insincere and selfish aims as a result 
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of party efforts to achieve political 
capital in the post-war period. Con- 
flicts of national selfishness and of 
justifiable national interests arise 
also among the “allies.” Seemingly, 
all these disintegrating factors can 
come into instant play. 

If we are to judge by Paris in 
1919, such a pattern will provide the 
background against which the 
statesmen of the future must assume 
the political and moral responsibility 
for deciding future terms of peace. 
They will face two types of pres- 
sure: the pressure of the current 
mood and feeling and that which 
thinks in terms of the long-term fu- 


ture; and the negotiators “win 


peace” either by succumbing to the 
selfish and immediate view or by 
courageously reflecting a statesman- 
like vision of the future. They cre- 
ate either a treaty designed for the 
day or for decades to come. 

The longer the present conflict, 


already bitter, is waged, and the 
more savage the struggle, the more 
difficult will it be for generosity and 
vision to guide the thinking of the 
negotiators and to influence world 
opinion in acceptance of the terms 
of peace. In Paris at the end of the 
last war, the considerations which 
clouded the minds of the victorious 
“Allied” delegations were so numer- 
ous that they could not negotiate a 
peace with the enemy; they had dif- 
ficulty drafting a treaty among 
themselves. 

The treaty-makers of 1919 under- 
took their task in an utterly new 
setting. A world opinion had come 
into being from 1914 to 1919, and 
the negotiators were not insulated 
against outside views and attitudes 
as were the diplomats of earlier 


decades. The Fourteen Points and 


other direct appeals to peoples by 
wartime leaders had left their mark. 
Technology had created sensitive 
communications agencies which 
made it possible for nationals of 
every civilized state to follow the 
day-to-day deliberations at Paris 
and to organize their own propagan- 
das of approval or disapproval of 
the terms that negotiators sought to 
embody in treaty form. 

This new setting was the gather- 
ing place of hundreds of journalists 
and of representatives of special na- 
tional interests. International organ- 
izations interested in the mainten- 
ance of permanent peace among na- 
tions; labor groups; women’s asso- 
ciations, intent exploiting 
women’s new position in the world; 
irredentist and other minority divi- 
sions — all descended on Paris. The 
negotiators, however, seemed una- 
ware of changed conditions in the 
realm of opinion; at any rate, they 
sought to close their ears to most of 
these voices. Negotiation to them 
was the concern only of the ruling 
class of political leaders and profes- 
sional foreign office public servants. 
Narrow nationalistic views were 
hugged tight by these old-style dip- 
lomats in a new-style world. 


E peace-makers who will as- 
semble after this present war has 
run its military course face even a 
harder task in many respects than 
did the experimenters who met in 
Paris in 1919. The next peace — not 
merely the contract of the treaty 
but the intent, will and spirit with 
which the world moves on into the 
future — must have wide support in 
world opinion. If a genuine world 
opinion is to support a constructive 
peace, it must be informed. The ne- 
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gotiators will have to keep this in 
the forefront of their minds. 

The first requisite for that opinion 
is the unhampered circulation of 
news and the interpretation of 
events. There must be an opportun- 
ity for an international check-up 
through multiplicity of reports and 
discussions. Any appreciable areas 
of opinion, such as now exist in to- 
talitarian states, that are denied 
free access to news, will constitute 
serious hindrances in the path of 
sanity and peace. 

So important is the need of an 
opinion based on a free flow of in- 
formation that when we succeed in 
overthrowing the Axis combine there 
should be included in the armistice 
terms, ordinarily limited to military 
conditions, provision for immediate 
dissolution of the totalitarian press 
and propaganda organizations and 
assurance of freedom for the press of 
the Axis powers from the date of 
the signing of the armistice to the 
signing of the treaty. The armistice 
press provisos should create within 
the defeated dictatorships at least 
one news distribution agency to sup- 
ply foreign news to the freed news- 
papers, especially those in Germany. 
The direction and personnel should 
be native journalists chosen by non- 
fascist newspaper men of each coun- 
try. The armistice terms must, of 
course, assure them absolute equal- 
ity in access to news sources, not 
only at large but at the peace con- 
ference. 

Immediacy is so important that, 
in the period when such news agen- 
cies are being set up and staffs are 
being recruited, the democratic pow- 
ers should channelize into Axis 
states the services of the great news 
gathering agencies, thus assuring di- 


versified presentation of information. 
German, Italian and Japanese jour- 
nalists can then translate and select 
such statements of fact as they 
choose to distribute to their news- 
papers. As a stopgap, while news or- 
ganizations in the defeated states 
are being formed, members of the 
editorial staffs of anti-fascist Ger- 
man, Italian and Japanese language 
papers in the United States should 
be invited to offer their services as 
translators and editors, as a contri- 
bution toward helping the peoples 
of the defeated dictatorships read- 
just themselves to a new régime of 
genuine self-government. 

Difficult as it will be for the peo- 
ples of the totalitarian powers de- 
feated after a long war to form opin- 
ions and to decide on policies, it is 
absolutely essential that they do so 
in the interests of a constructive 
peace. They must undertake the 
process of democratic self-education. 
They must have access to informa- 
tion honestly and impartially pre- 
sented in order that they may free- 
ly form their own opinions. 

The widespread, thoughtful read- 
ing of the post-war diplomatic news 
by the people in the victorious coun- 
tries will be equally important. Our 
own newspapers, too, will have the 
duty of making the peace negotia- 
tions both clearly intelligible and vi- 
tally interesting. The task for the 
newspapers is a challenge to vital 
public service. 

The interval between the armis- 
tice and the period of the actual ne- 
gotiations will be relatively so brief 
that the process of crystallizing 
opinion in support of a just peace is 
going to be difficult. The longer the 
war, the more embittered and hard- 
ened will be the spirit of revenge 
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and the greater the demand for “re- 
sults” from the conference in order 
that all peoples can get back to their 
work-a-day existence. 

Still, a start must be made. One 
step will be to inform world opinion 
of the major.issues which will be on 
the agenda before the conference 
begins its task, and to report and 
explain decisions as each is made. 
Diplomacy was opened up for the 
first time at Paris in 1919. Despite 
the official policy of newsless com- 
muniqués, the world did know some- 
thing of the major problems with 
which the Supreme Council was 
faced and the differences of policy 
which divided the negotiators. The 
first draft of the constitution of the 
proposed League of Nations was, 
for example, announced, explained 
and broadcast to the world. The 
discussions that ensued, especially in 
the United States, were helpful to 
those on drafting committees. Criti- 
cisms offered by Republican propon- 
ents and opponents of the scheme 
were considered and in some degree 
were met. The proposal to set up in- 
dependent states, such as Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the plan of placing cap- 
tured German colonies under man- 
dates with league supervision and 
control, were known. As much in- 
formation as the public was really 
interested in and would give atten- 
tion to in those days was available 
to the world. The real problem was 
—and will be —to make the public 
realize that thoughtful considera- 
tion of the post-war settlement was 
just as necessary as consideration of 
demobilizing and resuming peace- 
time pursuits. In democracies where 
the final ratification of the treaty lay 
in the hands of the national legisla- 
ture, both the public and the legis- 


lators knew the essential facts of the 
treaty before the formal debates on 
ratification began. The one issue on 
which the American Senate decided 
its vote, the League of Nations, had 
been debated and the real decision 
had been made long before the ex- 
ecutive had formally submitted the 
pact to that body. 


ITH open belligerency only so 

recently extended to all quar- 
ters of the globe, it may seem too 
early to talk of the major issues 
that must be considered by the con- 
ference which will ultimately come. 
Yet the sudden collapse of Ger- 
many’s military strength in 1918 
found the United States and the 
Allies so engrossed in a drive to 
achieve a complete military victory 
that they were caught when the 
armistice came with war aims and 
treaty obligations which had not 
been properly reconciled by diplo- 
matic negotiations before the peace 
conference was actually upon them. 
Although Wilson had wished earlier 
to eliminate the conflict between the 
Allied war aims and those of the 
United States, he allowed himself to 
be persuaded by Colonel House that 
the prime objective was united mili- 
tary action to defeat Germany and 
that discussion of peace terms 
should be postponed.’ Later Wilson, 
in his Fourteen Points, made his 
unilateral announcement of aims for 
the powers aligned against Ger- 
many. As he had not discussed the 
Points with our associates in the 
war, the powers met in Paris with 
conflicting aims. Treaty obligations 
bound them also. The conferees 
were, therefore, forced to take time 


1 Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers 
of Colonel House, vol. 8, pp. 40-41. 
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and energy from making .a con- 
structive peace to reconciling those 
divergencies. 

Fortunately that situation ap- 
parently will not be repeated at the 
next conference since in the so- 
called Atlantic Charter we have a 
joint Anglo-American statement of 
general peace principles which, it 
seems, have also been accepted by 
Soviet Russia. Once hostilities have 
ceased, the newspapers must review 
and discuss those principles and re- 
port further diplomatic clarifications 
as soon as they are made known by 
the governments concerned. 

In 1919 mass opinion, both bellig- 
erent and neutral, fell into the un- 
derstandable error, which the news- 
papers in no way helped to correct, 
of failing to appreciate the practical 
problems that faced the negotiators 
in Paris. These problems had to do 
with hard-boiled home politics, and 
they will rise after this war when ne- 
gotiators are in process of making a 
treaty. Delegates from democratic 
countries will have trouble from the 
opposition parties and opposition 
press in their respective countries. 
When this war ends, peace negotiat- 
ors will have to play politics at 
home at the very time they are try- 
ing to reach an agreement with na- 
tions with differing objectives. 

If the United Nations win the war 
they will be represented by elected 
leaders. Men who run for office in 
democracies want to keep their of- 
fices, and their political opponents 
want to replace them. Hence within 
the plans of all delegations will be 
the real necessity of playing every 
card of domestic politics. Through 
the Paris days Lloyd George, of all 
the parliamentary leaders, had to 
remember that a single miscalcula- 


tion might throw him out of office, 
an eventuality that any man who 
holds an elective office will seek to 
avoid. 

One of the basic reasons for Wil- 
son’s failure as a negotiator was that 
he did not know how to cope suc- 
cessfully with freely operating politi- 
cal opposition in the United States 
which could — and did go to any 
length to block his policies. His op- 
position in the Senate, for example, 
was not content with making a 
sound case for a foreign policy that 
would avoid unwanted obligations 
and involvements abroad. It resorted 
to every trick and distortion at the 
disposal of politicians aiming at a 
single objective, the immediate de- 
feat of the President. The debate on 
the principle of international organ- 
ization at times degenerated into un- 
blushing appeals to racial and relig- 
ious prejudices. Against such tactics, 
carried on in the face of an unpro- 
testing press and an indifferent pub- 
lic opinion, Wilson and his support- 
ers in Congress and in the country 
seemed powerless. 

Undoubtedly the American repre- 
sentatives at the next conference 
will, like Wilson, have a similar 
rear-guard action to wage. 

On the immediate front Wilson 
was also continually on the defen- 
sive because he did not know how 
to meet the tactics of his opponents, 
especially those of Clemenceau. 
Faced by the antagonism of the 
French press, he finally attempted 
to retaliate, a counter-attack which 
was unsuccessful because he did not 
know how to play that game and 
because he had no control over the 
American press. The next confer- 
ence, fortunately, will assemble in a 
country where the press, unused to 
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taking orders, will not be available 
to manipulators as an instrument of 
negotiation. 

Since a political leader in a democ- 
racy is dealing in joint property, 
both in the confidential diplomatic 
preparations-for the conference and 
in the facts of the daily negotia- 
tions, he finds a further difficulty 
—that of observing the strict rules 
of the diplomatic game. Even if, as a 
politician, he sees advantages in 
publicizing his moves, he must re- 
member that he is not free to make 
use of what belongs only partly to 
his country. If he does violate the 
rules, he may start a dangerous 
game of retaliation which may lead 
to a devastating use of information 
or propaganda that will not only 
wreck the conference but also seal 
his own political fate. 

Wise-cracking American journal- 
ists at Paris sneered at representa- 
tives of the State Department for 
“aping” the British in these matters 
of diplomatic procedure. Certain in- 
dividuals, perhaps, took on some of 
the social mannerisms of their Brit- 
ish conferees, but by and large they 
were making use of the diplomatic 
protocol to smooth the progress of 
negotiations and to preserve the ob- 
ligations of their political leader. 


N CARRYING on international 

negotiations, one of the major 
problems is that of uncontrolled 
publicity which may spell failure 
either because premature publicity 
may cause a breakdown in the par- 
leying or because inadequate public- 
ity may lead to the refusal of an 
uninformed public opinion to accept 
the pact once it is signed. 

The problem, from the negotiat- 
ors’ point of view, was clearly stated 


... as the Council could only pro- 
ceed on the basis of unanimous, not 
majority, vote, its conclusions would 
only be reached by a series of com- 
promises, it was first pointed out; 
secondly, premature publicity might 
mean interminably protracting the 
process of reaching an agreement; 
then, with so many questions to be 
solved, discussions had to be carried 
on, not simultaneously, but consecu- 
tively, in other words, a bargain made 
one day might be based on an un- 
derstanding of a reciprocal concession 
to be made at a later date; and final- 
ly, an agreement accepted in terms of 
long-run policy might arouse at the 
moment both domestic political op- 
position and general uninformed opin- 
ion. 

Both negotiators and newspaper 
men must face these realities and 
work out a publicity policy that, 
while recognizing them, will at the 
same time inform world opinion. 

Avoidance of premature publicity 
is only possible when all conferees 
loyally observe the publicity pro- 
gram of the conference procedure 
rules. “Careful leakage,” as Wilson 
called it, did harm at Paris not only 
in making difficult those negotia- 
tions called “delicate” but in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of distrust and 
suspicion among the negotiators 
themselves. 

Both publishers and correspond- 
ents of newspapers in democratic 
countries must seek to understand 
the genuine political problems con- 
fronting not only their own national 
delegations but all other missions 
sitting at the peace conference. 
Knowing that the facts of the daily 
negotiations are joint property of 
the various delegations, they should 
play the game to the extent that 


2R, £ Baker, Woodrow Wilson and 
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they place restraint upon use of in- 
formation. With every piece of 
news, they should consider whether 
public interest will be advanced or 
hampered by making it immediate- 
ly public, bearing in mind that all 
delegations, but more especially 
their own, are confronted with the 
political necessity of making com- 
promises. They should appreciate 
the fact that negotiations have to 
deal not alone with public opinion, 
but with partisan politicians in the 
national legislature. 

The privileged position of the 
press, indeed, imposes on it special 
responsibilities as an instrument of 
democratic government. Its free- 
dom to oppose administration pol- 
icy demands a mature sense of re- 
sponsibility, of self-discipline, of 
honest and fair use of its privileges 
for the public good. 

Newspaper men should start on 
the assumption that the elected and 
permanent representatives of their 
country and of others taking part 
in the conference are acting in good 
faith. To start with the Hearstian 
assumption that all persons carry- 
ing on diplomatic negotiations are 
by the nature of things dishonest is 
not a basis upon which intelligent 
reporting and interpretation is pos- 
sible. 

Should an alert, free press, how- 
ever, discover chicanery, then it is, 
of course, under an obligation to its 
domestic public to report such ac- 
tivity. The correspondent should, 
however, be quite sure that what 
seems to him to be knavery is not 
merely an administrative policy 
with which he strongly disagrees. 
He should realize that his right to 
expose what is evil implies a like 
duty to be silent in cases in which 


his utterance is essentially only dis- 
approval of the policy of the con- 
stituted representative of his coun- 
try. 

If such are the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, at least in abstract 
theory, of newspaper men covering 
international negotiations, if those 
are the “fair practices” in that field 
of reporting and interpreting, cor- 
respondents and editors might well 
study what happened at Paris in 
order not to repeat the failures and 
mistakes of 1919. 


EWSPAPER men must first 

of all bear in mind that there 
are two sides to the question of pub- 
licity. They should avoid the confu- 
sion that existed in the minds of 
most of the American correspond- 
ents at Paris between “secret” nego- 
tiations and “secret” treaties. Bo- 
rah’s belief that the American peo- 
ple were not going to know the kind 
of contract they were going to be 
asked to enter into in 1919 was a 
mistaken assumption, for every maj- 
or understanding reached by the 
conference was reported to the 
American people before Wilson had 
affixed his signature to the pact. 
The League Covenant, the real — 
and virtually only — issue as far as 
the United States was concerned, 
was made public before the treaty 
was even presented to the Ger- 
mans. 

If a correspondent is convinced 
that a “secret” understanding has 
been reached, he has, of course, the 
obligation to his readers to ferret it 
out, as the American correspondents 
did the so-called Treaty of Guar- 
antee made at Paris. Experience of 
the last two decades, however, sug- - 
gests that in democracies even se- 
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cret understandings are not a dan- 
ger, since a treaty obligation made 
without sanction of public support 
will probably be repudiated. 

In democratic England, for exam- 
ple, Parliament did not question 
Grey’s right to lead the country into 
secret military understandings with 
France which laid on Great Britain 
a moral obligation to enter the war 
of 1914. In 1928, however, when the 
public learned of the Franco-British 
agreement providing that each pow- 
er support the other on the issues 
of trained reserves and cruisers in 
future discussions of arms limita- 
tions with the United States, the 
bargain was repudiated with even 
the Conservative press condemning 
such secret diplomacy. In 1935, 
after the Hoare-Laval bargain to 
buy Italy with concessions of Ethi- 
opian territory became known 
through the enterprise of French 
journalists, the storm of public in- 
dignation in Great Britain was such 
that the foreign secretary resigned 
and the cabinet was forced not only 
to abandon the scheme but to con- 
demn it.’ 

The correspondents who cover the 
next conference must abjure the 
“unfair practices” which at Paris 
violated the best principles of Amer- 
ican journalism. They should not 
allow their personal partisanship nor 
that of their papers to color the 
fundamental accuracy of their re- 
ports and interpretations. At Paris, 
the blind partisanship that thought 
only of defeating Wilson and “his 
League” for domestic political pur- 
poses was the basis of not only in- 
correct reporting but what may 

%P. W. Wilson, “Open Methods in Mod- 


ern Diplomacy,” Current History, Vol. 35, 
Oct., 1931, pp. 87-88. 


even be called disloyalty. So intense 
was the personal animosity toward 
Wilson that some American cor- 
respondents were willing to advise 
French journalists as to how to at- 
tack him further.“ Unquestionably 
such actions were based on sincere 
and tenable opposition to Wilson’s 
policy of leading the United States 
into a partnership of international 
control, but certain correspondents 
allowed their feelings to carry them 
beyond the bounds of fairness and 
loyalty. 

Even accurate reporting may per- 
mit a distorted picture if overemph- 
asis on a secondary matter because 
of a partisan viewpoint gives undue 
significance. When, under the privi- 
leges of a by-line, a special corre- 
spondent, knowing his paper is cov- 
ered on the major events by a news 
agency, constantly hammers on a 
single point of attack even to the 
extent of subordinating what is uni- 
versally accepted as the news of the 
day in order to force to the fore an 
actually insignificant detail, he fails 
to give his readers a fair and impar- 
tial report on which to base a sound 
opinion. With his editor giving his 
story first place on Page 1, the spe- 
cial correspondent misleads readers 
of his paper who have neither the 
interest nor the time to check on 
him by reading other papers. The 
correspondent’s distorted emphasis 
becomes in the mind and opinion of 
the reader relying on him the major 
eventuality of the day.” 

*Reginald Coggeshall, “Paris Peace 


Conference Sources of News, 1919,’ Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. 17, No. 1, March, 


i espatches of Laurence Hills to 
the New York Sun, especially Jan. 25, 1919. 
On that day every peace conference lead 
story was on the mandate scheme — 
every story except Hills’, whose lead was 
on the suggestion of a minor die- 


ll 
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UCH distortions of the signifi- 

cant news perhaps derive as 
much as anything from the tendency 
among newspaper men, especially 
those who have reached the profes- 
sional prestige of writing by-line in- 
terpretative stories, of assuming 
what amounts to a position of super- 
delegates. In some cases, of course, 
that position is taken at the order 
of the publisher. The most striking 
example of this assumption of su- 
per-delegate at Paris was the posi- 
tion taken by Lord Northcliffe and 
Wickham Steed. At one time, when 
Colonel House begged the famous 
Times correspondent to refrain 
from further attacks on the Su- 
preme Council’s discussion of plans 
for negotiations with the Soviet gov- 
ernment in Russia, Steed only “con- 
sented on the understanding that 
nothing irrevocable be done unless 
I am informed beforehand.” ° 

Steed’s price for temporary silence 
was, in other words, that Lloyd 
George, prime minister of his coun- 
try by virtue of the approval of the 
majority of his nation’s elected leg- 
islative body, should first submit to 
the journalist for his approval any 
policy determined upon jointly with 
the heads of four other major coun- 
tries! 

The standard of reporting will, of 
course, depend in large measure on 
the relationships between the states- 
men and the newspaper men. If the 
conference opens and continues on 
a basis of mutual confidence be- 
tween the two, there will be less 
tendency to “make” news. Lack of 
hard gg organization, the Franco-Slav 
Society, that it cooperate with anti- league 


die-hards ~ the — States Senate, ‘ 
much as Sad could refuse ratification of 


the trea 
6 Wi oe. Through Thirty Years, 


Vol. 2, pp. 804-5. 


confidence, on the other hand, will 
create a situation that will cumula- 
tively accentuate misunderstandings. 
The British public suffered from a 
lack of adequate coverage of the 
foreign policy of the immediate 
post-Paris conference period. British 
journalists finally had reached the 
stage that they would not take news 
from Downing Street because they 
completely lacked faith in Lloyd 
George’s honesty in dealing with 
them.” 

Even if a cooperation based on 
confidence exists between the states- 
men and newspaper correspondents 
of a country, difficulties will arise if 
the conference sets up a mechanism 
of meaningless communiqués, such 
as existed at Paris. Despite the bar- 
rier of official reticence at Paris, the 
American newspaper men did get 
news, but it was often beclouded by 
what passed for news when nothing 
more reliable than rumor and propa- 
ganda was available. 

A solution of the problem of pub- 
licity in such an international nego- 
tiation as a large-scale peace confer- 
ence perhaps seems unattainable. 
With public passions after a long 
war creating hatred, lack of gener- 
osity and blindness to long-run ef- 
fects of decisions of the moment, 
with the political necessities inher- 
ent in democratic politics limiting 
the actions of the elected leaders, 
the ideal combination of wisdom and 
morality seems to ask the men re- 
sponsible for a constructive peace 
to be super-men. Add to the com- 
plex problem the existence of the 
freely-operating press and radio and 
the necessity of an informed public 

™Lord Riddell’s Intimate 


Diary of the 
Peace Conference and After, 1918-1923, pp. 
193, 219. 
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opinion, and the situation seems 
even more complicated. 

Even to suggest a workable pol- 
icy involves acceptance of the basic 
doctrine that a constructive peace 
must rest on a democratically in- 
formed public on which will be 
thrown the responsibility of forming 
a reasonably intelligent and sympa- 
thetic opinion. Accepting every pos- 
sible qualification, the doctrine is a 
sine qua non to any attempt to 
move ahead from the mistakes of 
the Paris conference. 


HE decisions of the next con- 
ference will, of course, affect all 
the peoples of the world, even more 
than did those made at Paris. Ac- 
cepting the difficulties of the nego- 
tiators among themselves and _ be- 
tween them and their constituents, 
there must still be a realization that 
fewer difficulties will arise if a more 
understanding relationship with the 
press exists. While an occasional of- 
ficial statement at Paris made trou- 
ble by revealing differences be- 
tween the Allied and Associated 
Powers, more trouble by far was 
done by the incomplete, one-sided 
disclosures that came from uncon- 
trolled sources. And it is from such 
sources that the less responsible, 
more inflammatory newspapers de- 
rived material for sensationalism. 
There must be a system created 
which will give newspapers and, be- 
yond them, the literate world public 
concrete information. When the con- 
ferees are so divided that publicity 
would seem dangerous to continu- 
ance of negotiations, the conference 
would stil} find it tactically advan- 
tageous to give out some informa- 
tion rather than to have the dissen- 
sion exaggerated by sensational, 


half-true reports built on secretive 
confidences. The history of Paris 
makes it clear that such “news” 
will circulate no matter how innoc- 
uous the communiqué. 

Experience has also shown that 
the powers whose policy is least gen- 
erous are the most secretive. Their 
intent, they know, can stand less 
the light of publicity and the judg- 
ment of opinion. The defense of the 
governments advocating the more 
constructive program is publicity. 
Wilson never quite grasped his need 
for adequate publicity at Paris. 
When he finally attempted person- 
ally to give publicity to the basic 
philosophy of his policies, his bat- 
tle was already lost. 

The political leader on whom 
rests the burden of making deci- 
sions can give neither time nor 
strength to routine details of the 
problem of publicity. He must have 
a publicity man in whom he has ab- 
solute confidence and to whom he 
gives complete information. The 
publicity man must also have the 
full confidence of the newspaper 
publishers and correspondents. If the 
publicity representative is, however, 
the appointee of the head of his 
delegation, he becomes involved in 
the political career of his chief. Such 
a situation can be eliminated if the 
newspapers nominate several candi- 
dates from among whom the delega- 
tion head will select his publicity 
man, who will then be the repre- 
sentative of the press he is to serve. 
At a sacrifice of control over his 
own appointee, the political leader 
in the long run will fare better if his 
publicity man is working first of all 
for the newspapers. 

Even the factors of time and 
strength remain. Ray Stannard Ba- 
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ker often failed to get an adequate 
report in Paris from a tired, con- 
fused leader. Lord Riddell, press liai- 
son man of the British delegation at 
Paris, had his difficulties because 
Lloyd George was elusive. Assuming 
that the newspapers will select a 
panel of men whose mature perspec- 
tive would enable them to hold the 
confidence of both the official rep- 
resentatives and the newspapers, 
the publicity man should be allowed 
to attend the closed negotiations. 
Jointly the responsible, trained jour- 
nalist-press officials of the confer- 
ring powers can draft informative 
communiqués which will provide 
news while observing the political 
necessities of the conference. Fur- 


ther, each press liaison man should 
hold group press interviews operat- 
ing under such limitations regard- 
ing direct attribution as govern cor- 
respondents in interviews at the 
White House. 

Without an approximation of such 
an arrangement, mistakes and con- 
fusions such as existed at Paris will 
only be repeated. While unforeseen 
difficulties undoubtedly will arise, 
the fundamental soundness of open 
and direct recognition of the func- 
tion of the press as a vehicle of in- 
formation from which a world pub- 
lic can get essential facts will be less 
than that which the Paris confer- 
ence paid for its blunders under its 
uncomprehending system. 
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O student of public opinion 
needs to be reminded of the 
importance of studying the content 
of the press. That news, comment 
and features have some influence on 
the reading public is obvious to all. 
Only when we undertake to find out 
how much this influence is do prob- 
lems appear. 

We have not yet developed satis- 
factory categories and procedures 
for the description of politically 
significant press content. Most of 
the research on what is said in the 
press has been done by advertising 
agencies in connection with pre- 
testing of copy of alternative ver- 
sions of a proposed advertisement. 
The results are measured and the 
most successful version is selected 
for the final campaign. Since the 
interest of the advertiser has been 
highly specific, he has not developed 
categories suitable for studying all 
types of content. At present, there- 
fore, we lack tested procedures in 
this field, and the science of com- 
munication lags behind in this re- 
spect. 

A fully-developed science of com- 
munication would be able to ex- 
plain the factors affecting response. 
In general terms we know that re- 
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sponse (R) is a function of envir- 
onment (E) and predisposition (P), 
and no response is adequately ex- 
plained until it has been related to 
both sets of determinants. The con- 
tents of the press represent part of 
the environment (E) of its readers, 
and we need to solve the technical 
problems connected with content 
analysis before we can assemble the 
facts needed to confirm basic hy- 
potheses in the science of communi- 
cation. 

If we are to explore the politically 
significant contents of the press, we 
must be clear about political signifi- 
cance. What are political responses? 
They are responses to certain sym- 
bols (and objects). But which ones? 

Current definitions branch in two 
directions, defining politics in terms 
of government as an institution, or 
as a function of society. The differ- 
ence may be clarified if we consider 
a “factory town” in which the ma- 
jority elects a “town government,” 
although important decisions are 
made by the factory superintendent. 
If we were concerned with govern- 
ment in the sense of what is locally 
called the institution of government, 
we would devote our study to the 
officials of the town. But if we are 


interested in the distribution of 
power — of influence on decisions — 
we would study the superintendent. 
There is no cut-and-dried list of 
political symbols (and objects) that 
will serve the needs of every re- 
search on politically significant con- 
tents of the press. We can, however, 
be sure that comprehensive studies 
will include certain classes of sym- 

bols: 
1. Of persons (Roosevelt, Churchill, 


Hitler, Stalin . . .) 
2. Of groups (United States, Britain, 
Germany, Russia . . .) 


8. Of agencies (Congress, Parlia- 
ment, Fiihrer, Premier . . .) 
4. Of en (war, peace, income 

5. Of participations (enlisting, bond- 
buying, food-saving . . .) 

6. Of ideas (statements of aims, fu- 
ture expectations . . .) 

Once the basic symbol list has 
been chosen for a given research, 
the next problem is to decide how 
to use it. Certainly we are interested 
in the frequency of presentation of 
these symbols at the focus of atten- 
tion of readers. Just how are these 
frequencies to be determined? What, 
in short, shall we count? 


EVERAL alternatives are open 

at this point, and as methods of 
content analysis are more widely 
applied, each alternative must be 
explored and related to every other. 
One of the general principles is to 
adopt a stable base of comparison. 
Assume we are told that Russia is 
referred to twice as often as Ger- 
many (in one issue of a paper). 
This may be true, but it may give 
a most misleading impression. There 
may be two mentions of Russia and 
one of Germany; or there may be 
100 mentions of Russia and 50 of 
Germany. A more adequate sense of 
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reality is conveyed if we express the 
same facts in relation to a common 
base. 
One method of constituting a 
stable base is to take the total fre- 
quencies per issue of a selected sym- 
bol list. This has the advantage of 
showing at once the relationships in 
which the researcher is most inter- 
ested. But this is subject to certain 
limitations. If the investigator 
changes his symbol list as he pro- 
ceeds, it is most laborious to recom- 
pute past results. Another limitation 
is that changes are obscured by the 
intercorrelation of symbols. Since 
“Germany” and “Britain” are ene- 
mies, there is a strong tendency for 
references to one to occur in rela- 
tion to the other. On two successive 
days, there may be an increase in 
the frequency of mention of both. 
But if both increase proportionally, 
no change is evident when total 
mentions are used as a base. These 
limitations can be avoided, or mini- 
mized, by selecting a base that is 
independent of any shift in the oc- 
currence of significant symbols. 
One possibility is total space. But 
in what unit is space to be meas- 
ured? The most obvious unit is 
square inches, rather than column 
inches, since column inches depend 
upon the width of column, and this 
may vary within an issue and from 
a “regular” to a “tabloid.” The 
same objection applies to the page 
as a unit of space measurement. 
Total space is in some ways un- 
satisfactory as a stable base. After 
all, we are interested in selecting a 
meaningful base of comparison. (We 
do count meanings when we count 
frequencies of a given symbol, and 
obtain a meaningful base when we 
pool the frequencies of all the sym- 
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bols on our list.) No doubt the me- 
chanical feature most available as 
a base is the number of words. 

The assumption involved if we 
choose words is that there is a con- 
stant relation between number of 
words and the universe of meaning 
conveyed by these words. Can we 
expect every hundred words to have 
the same richness of meaning as 
every other hundred words? Or, to 
put the matter in more technical 
terms, does every hundred words 
have the same number of referents? 
At present we cannot answer this 
question. But it is quite possible to 
determine the answer by suitable 
experimentation. We could study 
the richness of meaning conveyed 
to standard audiences by varying 
quantities of words printed in news- 
papers. Since these investigations 
have not been made, it is advisable 
to make content analyses by the 
use of methods whose results can 
eventually be translated into the 
findings of more rigorous procedures. 
At present we cannot fill in the con- 
stants for space-words-meaning. 
Hence space or words may be pro- 
visionally used as a base. 

Another problem connected with 
the choice of words is what to do 
about pictures and drawings. There 
is no justification —on the basis of 
experimental results—for translat- 
ing the meaning of a hundred words 
into an equivalent in pictures, or for 
translating a hundred inches of 
graphic material into an equivalent 
of words or meanings. 

The space-words-graphics-mean- 
ing relationships need to be kept in 
view if we are to compare the press 
with radio and other channels of 
communication. The “space” of 
print must be turned into the 


“time” of radio—and this can be 
done by discovering common bases 
of meaning for the comparison of 
the two media. 

There are many purposes for 
which it is convenient to use a re- 
stricted rather than an _ inclusive 
base of comparison. Instead of total 
space of the paper, we may limit 
ourselves to the front page, editorial 
page or even certain parts of these 
pages. A restricted base may be 
chosen on the assumption (whose 
truth is subject to demonstration) 
that the locations in question con- 
tain most of the universe of symbol 
frequencies in which one is inter- 
ested (or a true sample of this uni- 
verse). Most politically significant 
symbols are usually concentrated in 
the front page or editorial page; 
hence it is reasonable to select them. 

Another criterion that may gov- 
ern the choice of a restricted base 
is prominence. We may choose the 
most prominent parts of the paper. 
By prominence is meant availability 
to attention, a relationship that 
may be measured by determining 
the order in which the zones of a 
given stimulus field are attended to. 
Press research has already estab- 
lished the attention value (promi- 
nence) of different parts of selected 
newspapers. These methods have 
not been extended to the world 
press as a whole, and a current 
study of the world press must adopt 
very broad assumptions about zones 
of prominence, and report data in 
forms capable of correction in the 
future. Meanwhile we can be guided 
to some extent by common knowl- 
edge among specialists on the read- 
ing habits of different national pub- 
lics. (The lower part of the last 
page of Le Temps, for example, 
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has the dernieres nouvelles and is 
turned to first by readers.) 

That headlines are more promi- 
nent than non-headlines is a general 
rule to which most qualified ob- 
servers would agree. For the pur- 
pose of covering great quantities of 
the press, only headlines may be 
counted. We may count the number 
of words, or the amount of space 
taken up by the headline.’ Since 
editorial matter does not receive the 
same headline treatment that is 
given the news, editorials may be 
described by words, space or order 
rather than by headline. In some 
newspapers (in Brazil, for example) 
headlines may be cryptic or non- 
existent. The lead sentence may be 
chosen to substitute for the head- 
line. 

May editorial and headline-news 
results be combined? In the absence 
of experimental data about atten- 
tion-getting significance in specific 
publics, any combination is arbi- 
trary. However, most observers 
would agree that persons much 
concerned with politics would tend 
to read both news and editorials. 
To this extent, combination is justi- 
fiable. 

Technical problems arise if it is 
desired to take into account all 
kinds of caption material whether 
words or pictures. A distinction 
must be made between caption and 
item. Item refers to a meaningful 
unit mechanically set off. By cap- 
tion is meant meaningful material 
that introduces, calls attention to or 
illustrates the other parts of an 
item. Besides the headline, empha- 
sis devices include pictures, maps, 
charts, cartoons and variations of 
form and color. Many assumptions 


1A variation is the counting of decks. 


can be made about the attention 
value of these details; but there are, 
as yet, no demonstrated principles. 
Whether we use an inclusive or 
a restricted base, we must decide 
what frequency unit to employ. 
Here the chief alternatives are two: 
a weighted or an unweighted refer- 
ence. An unweighted unit of refer- 
ence counts every occurrence as one 
—thus every mention of “Roose- 
velt” is counted, whether it occurs 
in the same caption or text with 
another use of the symbol or not. 
A weighted unit might allow for 
the recording of one unit per cap- 
tion, even though the same caption 
repeated the symbol. Or a weighted 
unit might assign to the symbol the 
total amount of space (or number 
of words or meanings) in the cap- 
tion or article where the symbol ap- 
pears. If a weighted unit is employ- 
ed, we may speak of it as a ment 
to distinguish it from a mention (or, 
synonymously, a reference) 2 


HUS far we have considered 

some of the problems connect- 
ed with the noting of symbol oc- 
currences. We are also interested in 
whether the symbol is presented 
favorably or unfavorably (+, —, 
0). The underlying hypothesis, of 
course, is that responses are affected 
by the manner in which the symbol 
is presented. (Most generally, R 
varies as to direction, intensity and 
elaboration, as do E and R.) 

In describing plus, minus or zero, 
we must take special precautions to 
spell out our criteria. We must 
adopt simple and reliable procedures 
if we are to advance the study of 
press content beyond simple im- 

2See footnote 2 in Harold D. 


Lasswell, 
World Politics and Personal Insecurity 
(New York, 1935), p. 190. 
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” [ustration 1 shows part of a standard data sheet on which the analyst 
symbol 


records 


pressionism. If we use a word, we 
must clarify our meaning. In ex- 
plaining how the terms favorable- 
unfavorable are to be understood, 
we must bear in mind the usual 
meanings of words to the audience 
usually reached by the papers under 
analysis. We want the words used 
to be classified according to the way 
they are usually understood by that 
audience. These rules, of course, do 
not justify an effort to guess in ad- 
vance the response to a given item. 
All that is needed is for the symbols 
to be described according to their 
usual meaning. Thus we can safely 
say that military success is under- 
stood to be more favorable to a 
nation than military failure. Any 
caption presenting a country as sue- 
cessful in battle is thus presenting 
it in a favorable light (indulgent- 
ly); conversely, any presentation of 
military failure is unfavorable (de- 
privational). The response of the 
readers to a given caption may not 
be in accordance with this classifi- 
cation. Thus OUR ARMIES VIC- 


values, according to the process described by Dr. Lasswell. 


TORIOUS may put our forces in a 
favorable light; but we may suspect 
that any such optimism really sig- 
nifies that they have suffered re- 
verses. The response, of course, can- 
not be determined by inspecting the 
stimuli presented at the focus of 
attention; data must be obtained 
from other sources. 

It is not difficult to state in gen- 
eral terms what is meant by plus, 
zero, minus presentation. This is a 
question of relation to values. By 
the term value is meant any object 
of desire, like power, respect, in- 
come, safety, legality, virtue. A 
symbol is plus or minus when it is 
shown to be better off in terms of 
value; minus when adversely pre- 
sented. 

The number of potential values is 
infinitely great. But for many prac- 
tical purposes it is useful to concen- 
trate on two broad classes—strength 
and morality. The former standard 
refers to the position of the symbol 
as a cause (or effect) of value 
changes. It includes military, dip- 
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lomatic, economic and _ ideological 
assets and effectiveness. The moral- 
ity standard relates to conformity 
or disconformity of a symbol to a 
norm. Strictly, the word “morality” 
is too narrow. By definition, how- 
ever, it includes the presentation of 
symbols in terms of beauty, good- 
ness, consistency and the like. 

If instructions are sufficiently 
worked out, it is possible to obtain 
reliable and consistent results from 
those who read newspapers. The 
symbols read can be coded accord- 
ing to forms that permit rapid tabu- 
lation and computation. In connec- 
tion with the World Attention Sur- 
vey, exceedingly simple forms have 
been utilized (see Illustration 1). 
The following is an outline of the 
steps involved in applying any clas- 
sification to newspapers and convert- 
ing the results into statistically sat- 
isfactory form: 

1. The analyst is instructed as to the 

ae he is to work on, the dates to 
studied, and the pages to be ana- 

lyzed. 

2. He is then given an instruction sheet 
and a form (schedule) for his anal- 
ysis, which proceeds more or less as 
follows: 

a. Fill in the date, paper and the 
number of captions (or editorial 
inches) in the spaces at the top 
of the schedule. 

b. Memorize the symbol codes.’ 

* In connection with the World Attention 


Survey several symbol lists have been used. 
The shows the BASIC SYMBOL 


ARGENTINA 
BRAZIL 
BRITAIN 
CANADA 


SSPE SS 
aa 


c. Read the newspaper for symbols 
in the code. When you find a sym- 
bol in the code, determine its pre- 
dication, = classify this accord- 
ing to “indulgence-deprivation” 
and standard. 

d. If the classification of the predica- 
tion is + according to strength, 
write the code number of the sym- 
bol in the + 1 column under sym- 
bol; if the classification of the 
predication is— according to 
strength, write the code number 
of the symbol in the —1 column 
under symbol; etc. 


. The coded sheets are then trans- 


ferred to a group of tabulators, who 
use identical schedules, and the fre- 
quency of each symbol in the code 
sheets is tabulated by a simple 
counting operation. The tabulation 
sheets are recognizable, in addition 
to their content by a check at the 
top of the schedule next to “tab.” 


. The tabulation sheets then go to the 


computor, who notes the frequency 
of the indulgence and deprivation of 
each symbol in a table (i.e., each 
symbol having a frequency of 5 or 
more—this being an arbitrary 
standard) and divides this frequen- 
cy by the number of captions (or 
editorial inches) to get the final ra- 
tios. 


U. S. S. R. 
VATICAN 


50-100 
BANKERS 


DICTATORSHIP 
FASCISM 


FEDERATION 
FREEDOM : FREE 
INDEPENDENCE 


INTERNATIONALISM 
. IMPERIALISM 


MILITARISM 
NAZISM 

NEW ORDER (the) 
PEACE 


3 
rect 
sig- 
re- 
an- 
the 
of 
ned 
12. JAPAN 
13. JEWS 
lus, 14. MEXICO 
15. MUSSOLINI 
a 16. POLAND 
By 17. PORTUGAL 
18. ROOSEVELT 
ect 19. SPAIN 
20. STALIN 
tl 21. U.S. 
22 
0. 
of 51. BOLSHEVISM 
re- 52. CAPITALISM 
58. COLLECTIVISM 
1-50 54. COMMUNISM 
; is Code 54a. MARXISM 
No. 55. 
57. ( 
at 58. 
1 HOSLOVAKIA 62 
NCES 
64. 
me | ER 65. 
ip- Y 66. 
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5. The tables are then given to the 
draftsman, who plots the ratios for 
each symbol in the table along the 
X axis (time), also given in the 
table. A separate chart is made for 
each symbol, and separate graphs 
are also made for caption and edito- 
rial attention paid each particular 
symbol. 

67. PLUTOCRACY 
68. (ism) 


69. RELIGION 
70. 


SOCIALISM 
73. TOTALITARIANISM 
74. va : UNITED 


AR 
76. NATION : NATIONAL 
77. PEOPLE (the) 
78. NEUTRALITY 


- SOURCE CODE 

1. ARGENTINA 

BRAZIL 

BRITAIN 

CANADA 

CHINA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

FRANCE 
. GERMANY 

ITALY 


BM. BRITISH MEDITERRANEAN 
BS. BALTIC STATES (not including 
inlan 
. CENTRAL AMERICA 
EUROPE 


E. 

F. FAR EAST 

I. ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
L. LOW COUNTRIES 
M. MIDDLE EAST 

N. NEAR EAST 

NA. NORTH AMERICA 
SA. SOUTH AMERICA 

SC. SCANDINAVIA (including Finland) 
Cod 


SPECIAL SYMBOL LIST 


2a. INTEGRALISM 
lla. AUTARCHY 
19a, FALANGISM 
22a. MATERIALISM 
22b. TOILERS 
COMINTERN =U. S. S. R. 
THE PARTY= ee gg in Russian 


NAZISM in German pa- 
pers. 

FASCISM in Italian pa- 
pers. 


One of the most vital points to 
be clarified in such instructions is 
the size of the context to be taken 
into account by the coder who de- 
scribes a given symbol. In general, 
the analyst is directed to limit his 
attention to the sentence, coding it 
separately without reference to pre- 
ceding or succeeding sentences. This, 
of course, gives rise to certain prob- 
lems; some symbols would be cata- 
loged differently were analysts per- 
mitted to take larger contexts into 
consideration. One of the most in- 
teresting research problems in con- 
tent analysis concerns the relation- 
ship between the results of sentence 
and of larger unit coding. 

In the interest of clarity certain 
exceptions must be admitted to the 
rule of sentence coding. Supplemen- 
tary instructions must be drawn up 
to permit a certain range of “impli- 
citness,” the nature of the implicit 
being established in many cases by 
inspecting surrounding sentences. 
The following instructions have 
been used in connection with much 
of the work of the World Attention 
Survey: 

Note each symbol (if it is in the sym- 
bol code) as it appears in each caption 
and in each editorial. The following 
range of implicit reference is permitted: _ 
a. Any city is coded as its country. Ex. 

LONDON, code BRITAIN; BER- 

LIN, code GERMANY. 

b. Any public figure (or synonym for 
him) is coded as his country unless 
he is in the symbol code. Ex. HESS, 
code GERMANY; BEVIN, code 
BRITAIN. 

c. Any synonym for a country is coded 
as that country. Similarly, any syno- 

nym for a man is coded as that man 

(if he is in the symbol code, in this 

instance). Ex. THE ISLES, code 

BRITAIN; ADOLF, code HITLER; 

THE EMPIRE, code BRITAIN. 

try are coded t country. Ex. 


1 
12. JAPAN 
14. MEXICO 
16. POLAND 
17. PORTUGAL 
19. SPAIN 
21. U.S. 
22. U.S. S. R. 
28. VATICAN 
AF. AFRICA 
, AU. AUSTRALIA 
4 ‘ 
No. 
if 
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AMERICANS, code U. S.; HUNS, 
code GERMANY. The exception 
here is the appearance of the word 
root (see “f” below). 
.In general, do not use pronouns as 
synonyms. However, there are cer- 
tain instances where coding would be 
impossible unless this were done; and 
further, where the reference is abun- 
dantly clear. Ex. CHURCHILL: 
“WE WILL FIGHT TO THE 
END.” Here, the WE obviously re- 
fers to BRITAIN, and without this 
substitution it would be impossible 
to code CHURCHILL. This will be- 
come more apparent below, when 
“sources” are discussed. Therefore, 
in the above example, code BRIT- 
AIN for WE. 
NOTE: It should be noted here 
that the source for the above ex- 
ample (CHURCHILL) is not in 
the source code. Consequently, the 
prominent man is absorbed into 


symbol which is in the symbol code 
is coded as that symbol. Ex. NAZIS, 
code NAZISM. 
g.Intertwined Symbols. In cases like 
“Hitler’s Germany” or “German 
Chancellor Hitler,” where two sym- 
bols occur together, code for plus 
and minus only the symbol which is 
the subject or object of the verb. 
Count simply a neutral reference for 
the symbol used adjectivally; but do 
not omit it. 
Examples: “Hitler’s Germany is 

strong.” 

plus one for 9 

neutral for 10 


“German Chancellor Hit- 
ler is simply a liar.” 
minus two for 10 
neutral for 9 

h. Pronominal Reference. Although in 

general a pronoun gives an implicit 

reference to an explicit symbol in the 
same sentence, note that two condi- 
tions must be fulfilled: 

(1) the reference must be abundantly 
clear; 

(2) the pronoun must not be merely 
incidental to the statement as a 
possessive pronoun frequently is 
in a prepositional phrase used in 


but 
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a merely adjectival way. The test 
is whether a definite or indefinite 
article could be substituted for 
the pronoun without obvious loss 
of meaning. 
Example: “In his review of the 
war situation, Mr. Churchill 
praised the heroism of the Rus- 
sian Army.” 
neutral for 6 (only once) 
plus two for 22 
i. Exceptions. Where a coding entry 
may be made without even an ex- 
plicit synonym being present: 
(1) to strike the balance in compari- 


sons; 
Example: “The British lost 10 
planes, the Germans lost 5.” 

minus one for 3 
minus one for 9 
plus one for 9 

(2) in coordinate clauses where the 
second clause has the same sub- 
ject as the first, even with no 
pronoun standing for it, the sym- 
bol may be undersood in the sec- 
ond clause: 
Example: “The Germans cap- 
tured 4 the city—and lost it 


again. 
plus one for 9 
minus one for 9 


In addition to instructions des- 
signed to clarify the range of im- 
plicit reference, it is useful to lay 
down rules to meet many small 
practical contingencies that arise in 
the course of coding. In this con- 
nection the following instructions 
have proved useful in the World 
Attention Survey: 

1. Tense. All statements are coded in 

terms of the effective present tense 
and all tenses in the data are first re- 
duced to the effective present if such 
relevancy can be established. 
In simple and (non-conditional) de- 
clarative sentences, each part there- 
of is to be coded in terms of present 
tense. 


Examples: England won the first 
war, but she will lose the next. 
Code: England +, —. 

2. Mood. In sentences containing verb 
structure in the subjunctive mood 
first try to reduce the conditional 


is country, according 
above. 
f. Any word containing the root of a 
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WORLD ATTENTION SURVEY 
syweo. “UNITED STATES" 
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This chart and that on the opposite page show the fluctuation of caption 
and editorial references to the United States after the outbreak of the 
war in Europe. “I” signifies “Indulgence” (favorable) references; “D” 
stands for “Deprivation” (unfavorable). Note the difference in news and 
editorial emphasis. The factors governing these variations are among the 


most interesting problems of research on the press 


. The Ta Kung Pao is 


an influential Chinese newspaper (loyal to Chungking) published in Hong- 
kong during the period shown in the charts. 


element to the effective present. If 


the re-casting of tense-mood in terms 3. 


of effective present can be achieved, 
code each part of the statement as 
in “1” above. 

Example: If only England had not 
lost, she would be a strong nation. 
Re-casting: England lost, did lose 
(an effective status quo in past time). 
Code: England —. 

England would be (will be) strong. 
Code: England +. 

In future conditionals wherein the 
conditional element is purely so, dis- 
regard the conditional, and code in 
terms of the consequence. 

Example: If England builds enough 
planes, she will win the war. 
Re-casting: Conditional element 
cannot be expressed as an effective 
present, so code the consequence (in 
terms of an effective present). 


Code: England neutral, +. 
Special Guides. 


a. Interrogatory sentences. In sen- 
tences wherein pure questioning is 
done, the sentence is codable 
in terms of neutral references. In 
compound interrogations, code 
that part of the item which can be 
reduced to effective present as in 
“@,” and all else neutral. 
Example: Can England win? 
Code: England neutral. 

Although England has won many 
battles, will she win this one? 
Code: England won — England 


+; 
will England win — Eng- 
land neutral. 

b. Either-or sentences. Where both 
parts of an either-or sentence rep- 
resent pure conditional, or pure 
contingency, code neutral. 


Captions 
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WORLD ATTENTION SURVEY 
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c 


d. 


Example: Either Britain produces 
more planes or loses the war. 
Code: Britain neutral. 

Where a consequence in terms of 
an effective present is explicit, 
code the consequence. 

Example: Either we build more 
—- or our shipping losses 


kee 
Gul @ our shipping losses (Britain) 
— Britain —. 


. Advice, suggestion. Outright sen- 


tences of advice are coded neutral. 
Where a consequence is given 
which can be re-cast as an effective 
present, code the consequence. 


es. 
ngland lost ten. 

Code: Germany’s loss—; England's 

loss—; England’s net gain+. 

Fewer planes bombed Britain. 

Code: Britain—, +. 

In coding comparisons, keep in 

mind the newspaper's country, in- 

asmuch as questions of intention 

are present. 


e. Verbs of contingency, condition, 


possibility. Must, should, ought, 
may, believe, can, might, etc. 
Example: Under present condi- 
tions Britain must (has to) send 
her planes to Russia. 


Example: England should build When definite compulsive element 
planes. is present, code the consequence. 
Code: neutral. Thus, Britain neutral, Russia +1. 


England should build planes to 
stop the bombings of her factories. 
Code: bombings of England's fac- 
tories as — . 
Comparisons. When both items in 
a comparison predication are pres- 
ent, code each part in terms of ef- 
fective present; also code the obvi- 
ous conclusion for which the com- 
ison was drawn. 
xample: Germany lost twenty 


Britain might (can, should, ought 
to, would) win if she builds enough 
planes. Here the “consequence” it- 
self is phrased conditionally. 
Therefore, code neutral. Conse- 
quency is to be coded in terms of 
standards only when it is clearly 
reducible to effective present. 
f. Irony, sarcasm, ridicule. 

Example: Hitler is engaged in a 
slum-clearance project in London. 
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Hitler, in his peace-loving way, 
suggested a non-aggression pact 
with the Greeks a month before 
he waged “peace” on them. 
Where the literal phrasing of such 
sentences manifestly indicates op- 
posite meaning, negate the literal 
structure in coding. Thus, code 
minus moralities for Hitler in 
above. 
g. Sacrifice. Definition of sacrifice in- 
dicates an exchange of values. 
Where the one who makes the sac- 
rifice does so for a manifest pur- 
pose or cause (terms of the ex- 
change), code according to such 
manifest ends. 
Example: Britain sacrificed her 
youth to keep her honor. 
Sacrifice was for moral end. There- 
fore code +2 for Britain and —1 
(for loss of her youth). 
The Russians sacrificed 10,000 
men in a futile attempt to halt the 
Germans. 
Code: Russians +1 (purpose of 
sacrifice); —1 for failure of sacri- 
fice; —1 for loss of 10,000 men. 
h. a evaluations, opinion, hopes, 


wishes. 
Example: Churchill believes 
(thinks, hopes, wishes) England 
will win. 


(1) — reports, rumors, indica- 


el Hitler says Russia is 
smashed. 
Germans claim victory. 
Unconfirmed British rumor 
tells of big naval victory. 
(2) Opinions where not broached 
as editorial opinion. 
Example: Churchill said Eng- 
land had used the wrong tac- 
tics. 
The. British navy erred in its 
opinion of the effectiveness of 
dive-bombing. 
General rule: code the object 
of opinion, belief, report. Such 
belief is expressed by a codable 
source—and not by unidenti- 
fied and/or strictly news-chan- 
nel source. 
Code the source neutral, thus: 
Hitler says Russia is smashed 
— Hitler neutral; Russia —1. 
Hopes for a speedy British vic- 


tory rose in London today — 
British neutral. 

i. Dangers, fears, menaces, threats. 
Example: Japanese-owned islands 
are a menace to the British base 
at Singapore. 

The Germans fear a long war as a 
menace to their economic and po- 
litical grip on Eurupe. 
All fears, menaces, or threats are 
coded as deprivations. 

j. Attacks and retreats; successful 
and not. 

Example: Three successive Ger- 
man attacks were beaten off. 

The British are stemming the 
Japanese advance in Malaya. 
The British are stubbornly yield- 
ing every inch of ground and are 
slowing up their rate of retreat. 
General rule: code attacks only 
when there is indication of success 
or failure; mere mention of an at- 
tack being launched is to be re- 
garded as neutral. In lieu of + — 
and —+ categories, code retreats 
as losses and advances as gains 


wherever realized. 


In the further interest of clarity, 
supplementary instructions may be 
issued regarding standards, as fol- 
lows:* 


I. STRENGTH: Plus one. 

Gain of, act, indication, promise, 
hope, expectation, demand of: eco- 
nomic, military, diplomatic, social 
strength and/or gain. 

Military strength: attacks, raids on, 
bombing of, harassing of — the ene- 
my; avoidance of losses, availability 
of fighting power, personnel, and 
material; military operations “suc- 
cessfully” carried out—such as 
reconnaissance, improved positions, 
scouting sorties, etc. 

Economic strength: aid received or 
promised, trade pacts, negotiations; 
production gains, finances available; 
availability of materials, resources, 
transportation, communcation facili- 
ties. 

Diplomatic strength: envoy recall, 


demands for reparations, verbal at- 


4In connection with some of our work 
many standards have been utilized. See 
“The World Attention Survey,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1941, 8, 456-462. 


tacks and offensives, belligerent 
a> pro-war anti-peace stands, 


available, child care, health stand- 
ards, medical facilities, education 
despite adverse conditions, housing 
and shelter facilities. 

. WEAKNESS: Minus one. 

Loss of, act, indication, expect- 
ancy of weakness or defeat — in the 
military, economic, diplomatic, or 
social spheres. 

Military loss: attacks suffered, 
casualties, loss of position, mate- 
rial; failures of attacks, raids, sor- 
ties, reconnaissance, insufficiencies 
of fighting power, retreats; military 
gains as described above when the 
symbol on which such gains have 
been made is indicated. 

Economic weakness: lack of items 
constituting economic strength de- 
scribed above; need for aid, short- 
ages. 
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Diplomatic weakness: yielding to 
pressure, conciliatory attitudes, pro- 
3005 anti-war in face of threats. 
deological weakness: lack of items 
listed under ideological strength. 


Ill. MORALITY: Plus two. 


IV. 


Emotional evaluations of the sym- 
bol, endowing it with the following 
qualities: truth, mercy, glory, hero- 
ism, virtue, propriety, religiosity, 
honor, generosity, kindliness, affec- 
tion, sympathy, duty, justice, hon- 
esty, patriotism, loyalty, legality 
(courage, bravery). 
IMMORALITY: Minus two. 
Emotional evaluation of the sym- 
bol, endowing it with the following: 
falsity, viciousness, ferocity, unchar- 
itableness, cowardice, impropriety, 
paganism, dishonor, selfishness, cru- 
elty, hatred, vanity, treachery, trea- 
son, subversiveness, unjust, dishon- 
esty, unpatriotic, disloyalty, illegal- 
ity, aggressions, insanities, abnor- 
malities. 
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Legal Controls of Communications 
As America Enters World War Il 


By Russell I. Thackrey 


Professor Thackrey’s paper is based on his dis- 
cussion before a roundtable at the Des Moines 
AATJ convention December 30, 1941. Professor 
Thackrey is head of the Department of Indus- 
trial Journalism, Kansas State College. 


EGAL controls over information 
and communications in World 
War II are largely a heritage of 
World War I. Some of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Congress in 
1917-18 were so worded as to lose 
their effectiveness forever with the 
peace after that war. Others were in- 
tended to be dormant in time of 
peace, but to become effective again 
with our involvement in a new war. 
Still other provisions were worded 
so indefinitely as to leave doubt as 
to whether they were intended to 
apply only to World War I, or to 
“any” war. 
Congress strengthened some of 


the legislation passed in World War. 


I during the “long truce” that fol- 
lowed, and since December 7, 1941, 
certain measures thought to have 
expired have been disinterred and 
passed again in the First War Pow- 
ers Act of World War II. 

Most of the legal powers under 
which publication or transmission of 
“dangerous” information or opinion 
was controlled in World War I were 
incorporated in two broad measures, 
the Espionage Act* of June 15, 
1917, and the Trading-With-the- 


140 U. S. Statutes 217. 


Enemy Act’ of October 6, 1917. In 
an act dated May 16, 1918, Section 
3 of Title I of the original Espion- 
age Act was repealed and a sweeping 
section known popularly as the “Se- 
dition Act”* was inserted. 

Since these acts form the basis 
of most of the controls affecting the 
press in the present war, it is im- 
portant to trace what has happened 
to them since 1918 in order to see 
clearly their status today. Little at- 
tention was paid to changes in this 
legislation until World War II made 
it again of critical importance, and 
many erroneous statements regard- 
ing it gained currency. 

When the Sixty-Sixth Congress 
formally terminated “wartime” leg- 
islation with a joint resolution on 
March 3, 1921,‘ it specifically re- 
pealed the “sedition” amendments 
to the Espionage Act, restoring the 
more moderate Section 3 of Title I 
of the original act. By this action 
was swept away a law under which 
almost any criticism or reproach of 
the government or its armed forces 
or their emblems might be at least 
a technical violation of the law. Also 

240 U. S. Statutes 411. 


340 U. S. Statutes 553. 
441 U. S. Statutes 1359. 
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eliminated was the authority of the 
Postmaster General “upon evidence 
satisfactory to him” to deny even 
the privilege of receiving mail to a 
person he suspected of violating the 
Espionage Act. This was in addition 
to the power given him under other 
acts to bar material in violation of 
these acts from the mail. 

In this war-termination resolu- 
tion, Congress also specified that 
the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act 
was to remain in force. This did not, 
however, keep alive certain sections 
of this act which were so worded as 
to apply only to “the present war.” 
The section providing for censorship 
of international communications was 
so worded, and lapsed. 

No other important legislation 
amending the two acts was passed 
until March 28, 1940, when possible 
penalties for violation of certain sec- 
tions of the Espionage Act were in- 
creased. In general maximum prison 
sentences for violations of certain sec- 
tions of the act, previously set at 
from two to five years, were in- 
creased to up to ten years, with fines 
unchanged. 

Other legislation enacted during 
the period from 1920 to November, 
1941, which may be of importance 
in wartime press and speech cases 
includes the acts requiring registra- 
tion of agents of foreign principals, 
and the Alien Registration Act of 
June 20, 1940, which makes crimi- 
nal in time of peace as well as in 
war the promotion of insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty or mutiny in the 
armed forces, or the advocacy of 
destruction of any government by 
force or violence. These, however, 
are outside the scope of the present 
discussion. 


INCE America’s entry into 
World War II the broad out- 
lines of policy have been laid down 
and many of the details filled in. 
Representatives of both the army 
and the navy warned newspapers of 
the existence of the Espionage Act 
soon after America’s war declaration 
was made. While the general provi- 
sions of this act regarding naval and 
military information are applicable 
in time of peace as well as in war, 
the war declaration brought into ef- 
fect Section 3 of Title I, which reads 
as follows: 

Whoever, when the United States is 
at war, shall willfully make or convey 
false reports or false statements with 
intent to interfere with the operation 
or success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States or to pro- 
mote the success of its enemies and 
whoever, when the United States is at 
war, shall willfully cause or attempt to 
cause insubordination, disloyalty, mu- 
tiny or refusal of duty, in the military 
or naval forces of the United States, or 
shall willfully obstruct the recruiting or 
enlistment services of United 
States, shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than twenty years, or 


Zealous federal officials in Los 
Angeles and Kansas City made ar- 
rests within the week after our war 
declarations, apparently under this 
wartime section of the law. In Los 
Angeles Robert Noble and Ellis O. 
Jones were arrested after a meeting, 
while in Kansas City Herman Kis- 
senger, an attorney, was arrested 
because of a letter which he wrote 
on December 9, 1941, to Represen- 
tative John Dingell of Michigan. 
Signed copies of the letter were sent 
to several persons in Kansas City. 
The Kansas City Star, in reporting 
Kissenger’s arrest, asserted that he 
was charged with violating the “se- 
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dition and disloyalty law” and the 


words “sedition law” were used sev- 
eral times in referring to his case. 
But quotations from the complaint 
made by ‘the United States district 
attorney for the western district of 
Missouri in the case indicate that 
the arrest was made under Section 
3 of Title I of the Espionage Act, 
rather than under a misapprehen- 
sion that the “sedition law” of May 
16, 1918, was still in effect.’ 

Kissenger was arraigned on De- 
cember 15 before a United States 
commissioner and his bond set at 
$5,000. In his letter he had said that 
the “President and Congress ought 
to be courtmartialed—that is, im- 
peached,” and referred to the 
“Roosevelt-Bloom” government as 
“incompetent as the popular front 
government of Daladier and Blum, 
that undermined the morale of 
France.” However, on arraignment 
Kissenger was quoted as saying that 
his arrest was “the greatest shock of 
my life” and “I have never had any- 
thing to do with any Nazi or Com- 
munist organizations. I’m a loyal 
American.” 

On December 16, Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle wired all United States 
district attorneys instructions not to 
make arrests or prosecutions under 
the Espionage Act “in cases involv- 
ing only free speech” without prior 
specific instructions from his office. 
On Saturday, December 20, orders 
went out from Biddle’s office direct- 
ing dismissal of both the Kansas 
City and Los Angeles cases. 

In issuing the order the Depart- 
ment of Justice “took the view that 
at this time every reasonable at- 
tempt should be made to maintain 


5 See Kansas City Star, Pap, BOB 1; Dec. 
15, p. 8; Dec. 21, p. 3A, all 19 


both free speech and public safety 
and that freedom of speech should 
be curtailed only when public safety 
is directly imperiled.” * 

Although Kissenger’s expression 
of opinion certainly conformed to 
the Nazi propaganda “line” (what- 
ever his intention) , it was not made 
as a direct attempt to influence re- 
cruiting or to affect the loyalty of 
members of the armed forces, nor 
did it contain military or naval in- 
formation. The attorney general’s 
dismissal order was therefore based 
on the liberal “clear and present 
danger” theory.’ However much one 
may disapprove the language and 
attitude of the persons involved in 
the Kansas City and Los Angeles 
cases, the attorney general’s action 
augurs well for liberal administra- 
tion by his office of wartime restric- 
tions on expression. 

A second development which fol- 
lowed our declaration of war was 
the rounding up of certain sections 
of the Trading- With-the-Enemy 
Act which had lapsed at the end of 
World War I because they were so 
worded as to apply only to that war, 
and their passage anew by Congress 
under the title of the “First War 
Powers Act” signed by the Presi- 
dent on December 18, 1941.5 Among 
the powers granted the President 
under this act was the censorship of 
international communications. The 
first portions of the censorship sec- 
tion were taken word for word from 
the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act’s 
censorship section which lapsed at 
the end of World War I, but tacked 

6 Kansas City Star, Dec. 21, 1941, en pe. 

7 See also statement by Asst. Atty. Ge 
Wendell Berger, Editor & Publisher, Jan. 
17, 1942, p. 16. 

8 For text of First War Powers Act see 


Congressional Record, V. 87, No. 226, pp. 
10155-10156, Dec. 17, 1941. 
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on was provision for punishment 
not only of “any person” evading or 
attempting to evade the censorship, 
but also of “. . . the officer, direc- 
tor or agent of any corporation” 
knowingly participating in such a 
violation, and for the confiscation 
of equipment or property, including 
vessels, used in the violation. 

The current status of one impor- 
tant section of the Trading-With- 
the-Enemy Act has not been fully 
clarified yet. This is Section 19, os- 
tensibly passed to control the for- 
eign language press but also contain- 
ing a provision which in effect 
amended the Espionage Act by 
making anything not mailable under 
the Espionage Act undeliverable in 
any form. This provision applied to 
all types of publications, and made 
a Postoffice Department decision 
that a publication was “unmailable” 
a virtual death sentence, since one 
delivering it in any manner might 
conceivably be prosecuted for viola- 
tion of the Espionage Act even 
though the publisher had never 
been convicted of violating the act! 
The wording of Section 19, making 
it effective “ten days after the ap- 
proval of this act, and until the end 
of the war,” raises the question 
whether this section did not lapse 
permanently at the end of the war. 

Shades of one of the most vigor- 
ously criticized forms of censorship 
practiced in World War I under the 
Espionage Act came to life during 
January, 1942, when the Postoffice 
Department held up an edition of 
the Townsend Weekly for 24 hours 
after the Department’s attention 
had been called to an editorial criti- 
cizing federal war-financing policy.’ 


® Editor & Publisher, Jan. 24, 1942, pp. 
26 and 45. 


Although the Townsend Weekly edi- 
tion was released for mailing, the 
incident recalled that during World 
War I the postmaster general, act- 
ing under provisions of the Espion- 
age Act which make matter violat- 
ing the act unmailable, frequently 
suppressed publications—either for 
single editions or permanently—by 
excluding them from the mails, and 
that this was done without any pos- 
sibility of effective court review. Al- 
though this policy of delegating 
powers of suppression to a depart- 
ment neither created nor intended 
as a judicial agency was perhaps the 
least defensible aspect of govern- 
mental information control in World 
War I, the Townsend Weekly inci- 
dent is an unpleasant reminder that 
the situation persists in the present 
war. 

In summary it may be said that 
we entered World War II without 
the most sweeping legislation passed 
in World War I to regulate freedom 
of expression (the “sedition” act of 
May 16, 1918) and that the legal 
powers of the government with re- 
spect to freedom of expression are 
to that extent less than they were 
in the closing months of World War 
I. The atterney general has charted 
a liberal course with respect to opin- 
ion, and a widely respected news- 
paper man has been made censor. 

So far as the Espionage Act and 
the Trading-With-the-Enemy Act 
are concerned, then, the provisions 
of the law and attitudes of federal 
officials toward it up to the time 
these lines were written indicate 
greater rather than less freedom 
than in 1917-18, except on the 
“postal front” where changes strong- 
ly indicated by experience as de- 
sirable had not as yet been made. 
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Federal Information Agencies — 
An Outline 


By Fredrick S. Siebert 


This outline of federal information agencies and the Office of Censorship, 
prepared by Professor Siebert for presentation at the AATJ convention 
in Des Moines December 30, 1941, has been brought up to date as of 
early February, 1942. Professor Siebert is director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois. 


I. Office of Government Reports (OGR) 
Lowe.t MELLerT, director (appointed coordinator of films December 27, 1941) 


Creation and authority: Created July 1, 1989, as an administrative unit of the 
Executive Office of the President. Annual appropriation authorized June 9, 1941 
(Public Law 107, 77th Congress). 

Purpose: (Set forth in Public Law 107) to 

a. provide a central clearing house through which individual citizens, organizations of 
citizens, and state or local governmental bodies may transmit inquiries and com- 
plaints and receive advice and information; 

b. assist the President in dealing with special problems requiring the clearance of 
information between the federal government and state and local governments and 
private institutions; 

c. collect and distribute information concerning the purposes and activities of execu- 
tive departments and agencies for the use of the Congress, administrative officials 
and the public; and 

d. keep the President currently informed of the opinions, desires, and complaints of 
citizens and groups of citizens and of state and local governments with respect to 
the work of federal agencies. 

Organization: 

1. Administrative division. 

2. Division of Field Operations. This division maintains representatives in all 48 states. 
Its major activities are: 

a. To maintain and operate clearing houses for information concerning federal agen- 
cies by providing, upon request, statistical data and other factual information 
concerning federal activities. 

b. To head committees composed of the principal state representatives of the sev- 
eral federal agencies and in other ways to effect cooperation among these agencies. 

c. To serve as liaison between federal agencies and state administrations for the 
purpose of advancing cooperation in the development and execution of federal and 
state programs. 

d. To furnish to the director reports concerning (a) opinions, desires and complaints 
of citizens and groups of citizens and of state and local governments with Se 
to the work of federal agencies, and (b) the effectiveness of work accomplished by 
federal agencies and the extent to which needs are being met. 

e. To prepare, during regular and special sessions of state legislatures, reports for 
the information of federal departments and agencies covering proposed legislation 
which may in any way affect their operations; also, to act as liaison in the presen- 
tation of legislation proposed by federal departments or agencies for enactment 
by the legislatures of the several states. 
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Publications of Division of Field Operations: 

Information Digest. Epitomizing the preceding day's events; sent to field offices 
and government executives. 

This Week in Defense. Weekly resumé of defense news; sent to officials in Wash- 
ington and the nation at large. 

3. Division of Press Intelligence. Provides government officials with concise reports on 
current newspaper and periodical comment concerning public affairs; furnishes news- 
paper clipping service for government officials and maintains permanent files of such 
intelligence for research. 

'ypes of services: 

a. Central clipping bureau. 

b. Daily Bulletin. Mimeographed, 100-150 pages. Index of news and comment on 
public affairs gathered from 350 daily newspapers, distributed each morning to 
more than 560 federal officials. 

c. Special research investigations for government officials. 

d. Magazine abstracts. A weekly summary of articles and editorials from 50 
weekly and monthly magazines, distributed to 1200 government officials. 

4.U. S. Information Service. Provides clearing house in Washington for queries 
concerning all branches of the government; compiles and publishes the U. S. 
Government Manual three times a year. 


Il. Office of Facts and Figures (OFF) 


Creation and authority: By order of the President, October 7, 1941, the office was 
set up under the director of civilian defense. 

Purpose: To correlate information on defense and foreign policies issued by various 
departments and to combat inaccurate statements. The office will issue no hand- 
outs. All defense agencies must give the OFF any non-secret information which 
it desires, and the OFF will provide this information to any one. It will pre- 
sumably not be concerned with non-defense matters. “OFF will try to keep the 
various government services from tripping each other up, publishing contradictory 
figures, and will work with the inter-departmental advisory committees” (Time, 
October 20, 1941). 

Personnel: Archibald MacLeish, director (appointed October 25) 

Robert E. Kintner, Washington correspondent 

Barry Bingham, publisher, Louisville Times and Courier-Journal 
Russell Davenport, editor, Fortune 

W. B. Lewis, vice president, Columbia Broadcasting System 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, president, University of Newark 


Ill. Office of Coordinator of Information (OCI) 


Creation and authority: Established by the President July 11, 1941. 

Purpose: The coordinator was authorized “to collect and analyze all information and 
data which may bear upon national security; to correlate such information and data 
and to make such information and data available to the President and to such de- 
partments and officials of the government as the President may determine; and to 
carry out, when requested by the President, such supplementary activities as may 
facilitate the securing of information important for national security not now avail- 
able to the government.” 

The functions of this office do not supersede or duplicate the activities of the War 
Department General Staff, the regular intelligence services, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or other existing departments and agencies. 

Personnel: William J. Donovan, coordinator. Former commander of New York’s Fight- 
ing 69th Regiment. He will report directly to the President and will have access to 
all information in all government departments. He will sort these reports and trans- 
mit them to the President. 

Assistants: Robert E. Sherwood, playwright; Elmo B. Roper, Fortune surveyor 
Research Board (Sept. 11, 1941): James P. Baxter, president, Williams College, 
chairman; William L. Langer, professor of history, Harvard; Calvin Hoover, dean, 
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Graduate School, Duke; Edward S. Mason, professor of economics, Harvard; 
J. Ralston Hayden, professor of political science, Michigan; Douglas Miller, Univer- 
sity of Denver; Edwin M. Earl, Princeton 


IV. Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
(under Office of Emergency Management) 

Creation and authority: Executive Order No. 8840, July 30, 1941. 

Functions: 

a. Serve as the center for the coordination of the cultural and commercial relations of 
the nation affecting hemisphere defense. 

b. Formulate and execute programs, in cooperation with the Department of State 
which, by effective use of governmental and private facilities in such fields as the 
arts and sciences, education and travel, the radio, the press and the cinema, will 
further the national defense and strengthen the bonds between the nations of the 
western hemisphere. 

c. Formulate, recommend and execute programs in the commercial and economic 
fields which, by the effective use of governmental and private facilities, will further 
the commercial well-being of the western hemisphere. 

d. Assist in the coordination and carrying out of the purposes of Public Resolution 
No. 88 approved June 15, 1940, entitled “To authorize the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy to assist the governments of American republics to increase their mili- 
tary and naval establishments, and for other purposes.” 

e. Review existing laws and recommend such new legislation as may be deemed es- 
sential to the effective realization of the basic cultural and commercial objectives 
of the government’s program of hemisphere solidarity. 

f. Exercise and perform all powers and functions now or heretofore vested in the 
Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations Between the Ameri- 
can Republics, established by order of the Council of National Defense on August 
16, 1940. 

g. Keep the President informed with respect to progress made in carrying out this 
order; and perform such other related duties as the President may from time to time 
assign or delegate to it. 

Personnel: Nelson A. Rockefeller, coordinator 

Activities: June 28, 1941, Editor & Publisher reported that the $600,000 newspaper 
campaign for tourist trade begun in April in 350 South American publications to 
help them withstand Nazi subsidization has been cancelled by order of the State 
Department, after only $100,000 had been spent. 

July 11, 1941, released list of blacklist firms in Latin America. 

July 31, 1941, name changed from Office for Coordination of Commercial and Cul- 
tural Relations Between the American Republics, to Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


V. War Production Board — Division of Information 
(Formerly under OPM; established January 16, 1942) 

Personnel: Director — Robert W. Horton (appointed January 21, 1942) 
Assistants — George McMillan, Robert W. Straus, James D. Secrest 

Activities: Issues press releases, pamphlets, booklets, posters and official publication, 
Defense. (See JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY, September, 1941, p. 248, for extensive list 
of activities.) 

VI. War Department 

xpd Intelligence Division G2 (separated from Public Relations February 11, 
1941. 

2. Public Relations Bureau (under Assistant Secretary of War John W. McCloy) 

Purpose: Established “to provide the American people with full and accurate army 
information through various media of expression: the press, radio, news reels and 
other motion pictures, and magazines.” 
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Personnel: Director, Brigadi Alexander D. Surles; appointed August, 1941, 
to replace Robert C. Ri , Jr. 
29 officers on staff. 

Organization: 

1. Administrative Branch. Handles matters dealing with personnel, funds, supplies, 
correspondence, records, mimeographing and distribution and organization. 

2. Press Information Branch. The pattern for the press branch is a regular city room 
of a newspaper. This branch puts out press releases and maintains contact with 
correspondents and news agencies. 

8. Pictorial and Radio Branch. Specializes in matters pertaining to still pictures, 
news reels, motion pictures and radio broadcasts. 

4. Special Assignment Branch. This branch is charged with looking after special 
articles, reviewing military articles, preparing speeches, maintaining contact with 
magazine and feature writers and attending to special correspondence. 

5. Planning Branch. This branch formulates policy, draws up rules and regulations, 
plans future events and supplies speakers. 

6. Intelligence and Analysis Branch. Concerned with research work in the press, 
public opinion, radio and pictures and special phases of publicity. 

7. Field Liaison Branch. Arranges field conferences and keeps in touch with field 
public relations officers and promotes certain field publications and releases. 

8. Procurement Information Branch. Specializes in procurement activities and has 
contact with production activities. 

April 10, 1941, Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, announced a new 
regulation imposing “censorship at the source” on all military activities in offshore 
bases and possessions. 

April 21, 1941: Rule — No army officer will give out news of arrival, departure 
2 presence of U. S. troops in stations outside the continental limits of the United 

tates. 


VII. Navy Department 
1. Intelligence Division. Under assistant to chief of naval operations. Separated from 
Public Relations May 1, 1941. 
2. Office of Public Relations. 
Personnel: Director, Rear Admiral A. J. Hepburn; appointed April 12, 1941. 
Assistant, Lieutenant-Commander Paul C. Smith (San cisco Chronicle 
Appointed December 22, 1941.) 


Divisions: 
1. Press Relations. Captain Leland P. Lovette. This division clears all spot news 
and answers all queries from newspapers. 
2. Radio. Lieutenant-Commander Norvelle W. Sh 
8. Photographic. Lieutenant-Commander E. John Long 
4. Naval District Section. Lieutenant-Commander James C. Stahlman, publisher of 
the Nashville Banner, head of public relations officers in the 11 naval districts. 
February 8, 1941. Asks the public and press to protect military secrets. “A sentence 
spoken or printed might wreck an arsenal, sink a battleship or destroy the lives of 
man 


y: 
March 24, 1941. Knox urges newspapers, broadcasting companies and picture 
services to refrain from reporting or photographing damaged British warships com- 
ing into United States for repairs. 
April 6, 1941. Malaya arrives in New York. Reported by two New York papers. 
April 7, 1941. Knox praises papers which withheld news of Malaya. 
June 4, 1941. Knox orders discontinuance of announcements of Navy contracts. 
October 15, 1941, Knox says Navy has plans for censorship of outgoing communi- 
cations. 


VIII. Selective Service System 


Public Relations Officer: Major Ernest M. Culligan, U.S.A. 
December 17, advised state directors that lists of names of men being inducted 
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into armed forces from a given locality are to be considered military information. 
Does not affect news stories of outstanding local persons. 


IX. Department of State 


1. Divisions. of Current Information. Michael J. McDermott, chief 
Handles relations with domestic and foreign press, with radio and news reels. Issues 
press releases and prepares and distributes to officials of the department and the 
foreign service daily press summaries and press clippings. 

2. Division of Research and Publication. E. Wilder Spaulding, chief 
— memoranda on political and international questions for the Secretary of 

te 

3. Division of International Communications. we Burke, chief 

Handles all telecommunications. 


X. Department of the Treasury 
Director of Press Relations, Charles Schwarz 


XI. Director of Censorship (DC) 


Creation: Section 303, Title III, of the Act of December 18, 1941, Public Law 354 
oxy seems to be a revival of the Overman Act of 1918, Forty Statutes at Large, 
556. 

Personnel: Byron Price, executive news editor of AP, appointed director of censor- 
ship December 16, 1941 (official appointment December 18). Attached is text of 
executive order. 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States, and particularly by Section 303, Title III, of the act of December 
18, 1941, Public Law 354, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, and deeming that 
the public safety demands it, I hereby order as follows: 

“1. There is hereby established the Office of Censorship, at the head of which shall 
be a director of censorship. The director of censorship shall cause to be censored, in 
his absolute discretion, communications by mail, cable, radio or other means of trans- 
mission passing between the United States and any foreign country or which may be 
carried by any vessel or other means of transportation touching at any port, place or 
territory of the United States and bound to or from any foreign country, in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the President shall from time to time pre- 
scribe. 

“The establishment of rules and regulations in addition to the provisions of this 

order shall not be a condition to the exercise of the powers herein granted or the cen- 

sorship by this order directed. The scope of this order shall include all foreign countries 
except such as may hereafter be expressly excluded by regulation. 

“Q. There is hereby created a Censorship Policy Board, which shall consist of the 
Vice President of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Attorney General, the Postmaster General, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
director of the Office of Government Reports, and the director of the Office of Facts 
and Figures. 

“The Postmaster General shall act as chairman of the board. The censorship policy 
board shall advise the director of censorship with respect to policy and the coordina- 
tion and integration of the censorship herein directed. 

“3. The director of censorship shall establish a censorship operating board, which 
shall consist of representatives of such departments and agencies of the government 
as the director shall specify. Each representative shall be designated by the head of 
the department or agency which he represents. The censorship operating board shall, 
under the supervision of the director, perform such duties with respect to operations 
as the director shall determine. 

“4. The director of censorship is authorized to take all such measures as may be 
necessary or expedient to administer the powers hereby conferred, and, in addition to 
the utilization of existing personnel of any department or agency available therefor, 
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to employ, or authorize the employment of, such additional personnel as he may deem 


requisite. 


“5. As used in this order the term ‘United States’ shall be construed to include the 

territories and possessions of the United States, including the Philippine Islands.” 

Assistant Directors of Censorship: J. H. Sorrells (press) and John H. Ryan (radio) 

Censorship Operating Board: 

State Department-—Michael J. McDermott, chief of the division of current infor- 
mation 


Treasury Department—Herbert E. Gaston, assistant secretary 

War Department—Maj. W. Preston Corderman, chief postal censor 

Justice Department—Inspector L. A. Hince, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Postoffice Department—Inspector William A. Kenyon 

Navy Department—Capt. H. K. Fenn, chief cable censor 

Commerce Department—Norman Baxter, assistant to the secretary 

Board of Economic Warfare—Allen Peyser, consultant 

Board = Governors of the Federal Reserve System—Ernest G. Draper, board 
member 

Federal Communications Commission—E. K. Jett, chief engineer 

Federal Loan Agency—W. C. Costello, assistant to the federal loan administrator 

Library of Congress—Luther H. Evans, chief assistant librarian 

Maritime Commission—Mark O’Dea, director, division of maritime promotion and 
information 

= of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs—Frank A. Jamieson, chief of press 

ivision 

Office of Government Reports—Lowell Mellett, director 

Office of Coordinator of Information—David K. E. Bruce, special assistant 

Functions of Censorship: 

1. Partly voluntary, partly mandatory censorship. 

2. Official releases approved by Price, but issued by various departments. 


3. Reporters will still cover bureaus. 


4. Will issue list of censorship regulations from various departments. 
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Editorial Pages in Wartime — 
Their Techniques and Ideology 


By W. W. Waymack 


Mr. Waymack’s paper is a digest of his talk be- 
fore the AATJ convention in Des Moines, De- 
cember 29, 1941. Editor of the editorial pages of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune, Mr. Way- 
mack was 1937 Pulitzer editorial prize winner. 


ONSIDERATION of the edi- 

torial page job on American 
newspapers in the period of world 
crisis that has been building up for 
years and that is still accentuating 
falls, for me, into two parts. Both 
are dependent upon individual con- 
cepts as to what the job is, and 
therefore obviously allow room for 
wide variance. Recognizing at the 
start that any cat’s skin can be re- 
moved in any of numerous ways, 
and with therefore no thought of 
presenting one way dogmatically as 
unquestionably superior, I shall 
simply expose two concepts or sets 
of concepts about editorial page 
responsibility and opportunity that 
happen to seem feasible and right 
to me and that guide our particular 
editorial page functioning. 

The first group of points has to 
do with the scope and techniques of 
editorial pages. The second could be 
called the ideological. 

What is the job of the editorial 
page, or, if more than one page be 
devoted to it, of the editorial sec- 
tion? 

Obviously, I think, it is to make 
more of our citizens better informed 
about grave issues of great complex- 
ity and better qualified therefore to 


influence the making of profoundly 
wise decisions through workable 
democratic processes. 

If that be agreed upon, we have 
left far behind any notion that the 
sole responsibility and the sole op- 
portunity or challenge are to indi- 
cate from day to day how the in- 
dividual newspaper reacts to the 
day’s developments. If there ever 
was a time when merely dashing off 
a few editorials giving trenchant 
and staccato indication that the 
newspaper still stands sturdily for 
or against the party in power and 
all its works, or even that on speci- 
fic timely issues, without such nar- 
rowness, the newspaper recommends 
this or recommends that—if ever 
there was a time when this could be 
called adequate that time is not 
now. Indeed, it is my personal judg- 
ment that all the talk of editorial 
page decadence and futility, of 
which there has been so much in re- 
cent decades, stems from the inade- 
quacy of that concept. The inade- 
quacy has been glaring since the 
Great Depression struck, presenting 
our self-governing society all at once 
with problems and tasks whose roots 
really ran far back and which had 
long been accumulating. 
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We began to face then, because 
we simply had to, the stupendous 
job of thinking, of educating and of 
pretty rapidly providing an expand- 
ing popular base of workable de- 
mocracy fit to provide answers not 
to the eighteenth but to the twen- 
tieth century. 

We still face that job. If we stay 
free we shall continue to face it for 
years. Our newspapers as a whole 
and their editorial pages particular- 
ly have, I think, as vital a role as 
any other instrument of our free- 
doms. 

Patently, each newspaper has its 
environment, and all of us, in so 
vast a country, are necessarily in a 
sense provincial, whether we pub- 
lish in the North Atlantic region, in 
some part of the Middle West or on 
the Pacific Coast. That is not neces- 
sarily a severe limitation; it is sim- 
ply a conditioner of our functioning. 
We serve our own “territories,” and 
can reasonably be expected to un- 
derstand how to serve them. The 
basic problem is substantially the 
same everywhere. 

It is necessary to take account, 
too, of long-term trends in Ameri- 
can newspapering, such as the in- 
numerable and continuing consoli- 
dations and the development of lo- 
cal monopoly situations. Both the 
economic pressure (what constitutes 
“good business”) and a fair recog- 
nition of social obligation reinforce 
the principle of news objectivity, 
divorced from editorial bias. They 
also dictate less of passion and more 
of reason in editorials. And I think 
that they, as well as the crisis, force 
upon us a sort of mental integra- 
tion of the several logically related 
phases of the editorial page or sec- 
tion. 


IERHAPS the easiest way of 

making plain what I mean by 
“integration,” in this sense, is to tell 
something of what we of the Regis- 
ter and Tribune try to do. It should 
go without saying that we are not 
capable of doing any of the things 
perfectly, and that, as a matter of 
disappointing fact, we do not even 
manage to do them as well as we 
know how to do. For one thing, 
there isn’t time. 

Our editorial pages, as we think 
of them, have three or perhaps four 
continuing principal ingredients. We 
look upon these several ingredients 
as of more or less equal importance, 
and upon the editorial page job as 
encompassing all of them, always. 
The four tools or—if you like—the 
four approaches are these: 1. Our 
own editorials; 2. the syndicated 
commentators; 3. readers’ letters; 
4. selected condensations and “re- 
prints” from books, magazines, other 
newspapers of any source under the 
sun, plus expositional pieces done by 
members of our own staff and car- 
ried as “research” articles. 

In our own editorials we aim to 
be reasonable, tolerant, understand- 
able and persuasive, directing our- 
selves to issues and not attacking 
persons. It is possible to be vigorous 
in opposing a viewpoint without be- 
ing abusive toward the holder of it 
—possible and, for the long pull, 
wiser, even when temptation is con- 
siderable. We follow no ironclad 
rule about the length of editorials; 
they may range from a half-inch to 
four columns. We probably err fre- 
quently in the matter of excessive 
length, usually because of lack of 
time for really good condensation. 
But it is absolutely impossible to 
discuss usefully from any point of 
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view the real issues of today in two 
sticks of mere attitude-taking. More- 
over, readers no longer expect it. 
It is not length but lucidity that 
counts. In other words, art. We and, 
I think, most other producers of 
editorials are all too weak on that 
score. 

We try also to diversify our edi- 
torials—not to get so exclusively 
interested in one or two over-all is- 
sues that we neglect everything else. 
An occasional survey over a reason- 
able period is a useful awakener as 
to this. 

We have tried for years, not alone 
during political campaigns but con- 
sistently, to maintain a “fighting 
balance” among syndicated 
commentators. The deliberate effort 
is to make sure that the principal 
opposing points of view with respect 
to major issues will regularly be laid 
before our readers by competent 
arguers with whom readers become 
well acquainted. If temporarily, 
through some unpredictability of 
columnists’ attitudes, we lose this 
“battle page” character, we set 
about regaining it. Whenever we 
choose, we argue with or against 
any one of our columnists. We are 
not worried about giving space to 
views that we cannot endorse. It 
seems to us fair enough that if our 
own positions are not sufficiently 
sound and our own wits not so keen 
as to make our truth prevail against 
the other fellow’s error, we have 
nothing legitimate to complain 
about. I believe that, treating the 
“syndicated columnist” problem in 
this fashion, it ceases to be a prob- 
lem and that the columnists become 
an asset rather than a detriment not 
only to the editorial page but also 
to the editorials. 


Readers’ letters come next. We 
give as much space to these as any 
other American newspaper, and I 
think we print more of them in a 
year than any other newspaper. A 
full “forum page” on Sunday, which 
sometimes expands to a page and a 
half, plus varying space on the daily 
editorial pages enable us to print at 
least the essence of 4,000 or more 
contributed letters a year. We have 
had long experience with handling 
them. We have had all the to-be- 
expected difficulties with cranks, 
hogs, vituperators and what not. By 
experience we have educated our- 
selves and by a fair and consistent 
policy we seem to have done some 
educating of our readers. Our diffi- 
culties now with this part of our job 
are not at all trying, save for the 
sheer size of the task. And we seri- 
ously believe that this part of the 
job of conducting the very maxi- 
mum of orderly debate on issues, 
with its stimulus to participation in 
the debate by a large number of our 
readers, really tends to accomplish 
two things: a (slowly) widening in- 
terest in our pages and a furthering 
of the democratic process on which 
everything depends. 

The selected reprints, summaries 
and research articles which we also 
crowd into our pages with some fre- 
quency are meant to contribute to 
the same end. 


UNDAMENTAL to this whole 

program, of course, is the con- 
viction that it is not enough for us 
to be right on issues, assuming that 
we ever are. Enough others have 
got to be right when the test comes, 
and they have got to be made right 
by processes of reasonable education 
and debate which lessen to some ex- ~ 


tent the pulls of emotions and preju- 
dices and sloganry, to determine 
great decisions and to determine 
them not too late. 

To be sure, if this be considered 
hopeless, then the fascists are right, 
and that’s all there is to it. I am 
convinced that what I have been 
talking about is more than a nice, 
idealistic theory. There have been 
evidences that it works, at least a 
little, and that people have an appe- 
tite for it that is capable of some 
whetting. And if it be assumed that 
even half of the accusations about 
editorial page futility have been 
warranted, it would at least appear 
that there is nothing to lose by try- 
ing to do something—by trying to 
do almost anything—about the de- 
plorable matter. 

And that leads me into what I 
suppose could be called one of my 
obsessions. That is my belief that 
much can be done, without loss of 
“dignity” or of anything else that 
need concern us, to increase the ap- 
peal of editorial pages and therefore 
to bring their useful influence to 
bear upon a considerably larger part 
of our people, by ingenuity and un- 
conventionality in the presentation 
of things on the pages, including edi- 
torials. 

There has been a strong “rut” 
character in editorial pages in the 
past, emphatically including our 
own, and, I regret to say, still in- 
cluding them. The general typo- 
graphical appearance of editorial 
pages has been improved rather 
markedly in the last few years. 
More can be done by intelligent 
experimentation along that line. But 
the mere achieving of a new and 
less discouraging editorial page 
stereotype need not be the limit. 
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As a norm, that is quite to the good. 
But the norm should be something 
to be deviated from whenever there 
is advantage to be got. 

Why should not “art” be used 
judiciously but frequently? Why 
should we of the editorial pages ex- 
clude all that is new or newly avail- 
able in the devices of attention get- 
ting and of interesting presentation? 
Why not maps, cartoons, photo- 
graphs, intelligently used? Why does 
not “intelligently” in this connec- 
tion mean, at times, “very boldly”? 
What is wrong with a bit of red ink 
(or green on St. Patrick’s Day) if 
press facilities permit it and if its 
use is really appropriate as well as 
emphatic? What is wrong—really 
wrong—with an editorial done prac- 
tically entirely with a series of pic- 
tures, carrying only enough type to 
clarify and to make the point? 

Why should every editorial stick 
to the straight pattern of gray, con- 
ventional prose? Is it not conceiv- 
able that now and again a sound 
and serious editorial point could be 
more effectively made, and catch 
the interest of more people, if writ- 
ten in a sequence of questions and 
answers, leading up to a conclu- 
sion? Cannot “Daddy” cn occasion 
talk to “Sonny” in a quite respect- 
able though unconventional editor- 
ial? Or Adolf to Benito? Or the next 
generation to this generation? Or 
John L. Lewis to Bill Green? 

Does every editorial on New 
Year’s Day or on Washington’s 
Birthday or on any other of our 
major holidays have to be strictly 
conventional in style and appear- 
ance? Is it truly impossible or would 
it be too unutterably cheap to seize 
upon the opportunity of St. Valen- 
tine’s Day to address a series of 
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editorial “valentines” to, say, a 
dozen personages or groups or in- 
stitutions, ranging from the Grand 
Old Party and the New Deal to 
leaders of labor and industry and 
agriculture? 

These questions are just sugges- 
tional. What I am contending for is 
a breaking away from the purely 
conventional in editorial presenta- 
tion for the calculated purpose of 
making editorial pages more inter- 
esting to more people, thus serving 
the newspaper in a mercenary way 
and thus also more fully discharging 
our fundamental obligation. Ob- 
viously, I do not argue for unin- 
telligent “jazzing.” But I do believe 
that we, who at one time or another 
have done all the things mentioned 
above without being executed for 
treason, and who on the whole have 
“got away with” such experiments 
well enough to embolden us to do it 
again, ought to “do it again” often- 
er. I believe it is better to be de- 
liberately seeking opportunities for 
effective, unconventional presenta- 
tion, even at the cost of a moder- 
ately silly experiment now and then, 
than to be bound entirely by habit. 


OW I come to my second phase, 
the “ideological” one. 

Any editor’s basic attitude to- 
ward today’s and tomorrow’s prob- 
lem is bound to be determined by 
his “philosophy” and that is bound 
to have been more or less “set,” if 
he be mature, by what his thinking 
has led him to in the years before 
Pearl Harbor. 

I happen to believe in liberalism, 
pacifism and internationalism. 

By “pacifism” I mean merely the 
conviction that if we reconcile our- 
selves to a normally warring world 


under conditions of the industrial 
age as they have developed in the 
twentieth century, we may as well 
kiss good-by to all the values of 
decent living. The species of paci- 
fism that finds the reality of power, 
of force, so uncongenial that it re- 
fuses to admit it exists, seems quite 
hopeless to me. Gandhi is a great 
soul, but his is not the answer. The 
problem is the control of power. 
Intelligent pacifism has to be inter- 
nationalist. Isolationism is nonsense 
in our kind of world. Peace based 
upon new equilibria that are rea- 
sonably just and that look toward 
workable equality of opportunity is 
indispensable for everything else. It 
can only be achieved by cooperation 
on larger than national basis. Politi- 
cal stability must have an economic 
base. For every John Smith in every 
village of the United States it is 
essential that this time we stick to 
the permanent job of “winning the 
peace” as well as to the immediate 
one of winning the war. 

Today we must militarize to the 
last notch and fight for the very 
opportunity for democracy to build 
in the world anew. 

The military job is tremendous. 
Not since our Civil War have we 
faced such hard days, such strains 
upon our stamina, such trials of our 
spirit of unity, such moments of un- 
certainty and of gloom. 

As I see it, our editorial pages 
have duties in the preparation of 
our people to meet all this, and to 
hold them together, and to help 
them see a goal. 

There is much of narrow group- 
ism and of narrow political parti- 
sanship that will need to be kept 
from destroying us. We have the 
grim job of proving that a democr- 
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tic society is not so “atomistic” as 
to deserve no place in or on the 
future’s “wave.” 

Liberalism, which is the heart and 
soul of what any intelligent man 
must mean by “Americanism,” is 
challenged as never before it has 
been since its buried spark began to 
glow in the world at the end of the 
Dark Ages after a thousand years 
of apparent extinguishment. Totali- 
tarianism is complete counter-revo- 
lution. Whatever the complexity of 
other things responsible for this war, 
that is the overwhelming and the 
overriding fact now. 

This is not the hysteria nor the 
over-simplification of a war psy- 
chosis. If the totalitarians win this 
war, or even if they are not defeated 
in this war, so that every nation 
must be constantly ready for its re- 
newal after a truce uncertain but 
short, the liberal idea and its mech- 
ansim, democracy, cannot be ex- 
pected to remain more than a stub- 
born dream, held in coverts for some 
distant generation. 

And liberalism itself, we have to 
recognize, is in process of change, 
not in its spirit and purpose but in 
adaptation to the industrial age. 

It has to be international, other- 
wise it is sunk. It cannot be pure, 
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theoretical laissez-faire; we are going 
to do more things collectively, we 
must learn to do them democratical- 
ly, and the role of government will 
grow. Liberalism has got to take 
more account of the indispensable 
minimum of security for all. It has 
to be more effective in the economic 
sphere. And in all probability lib- 
eralism must consider itself an “arti- 
cle for export” with something like 
the sheer frankness that totalitarian- 
ism so considers itself. 

All equilibria are compromises. But 
liberal societies dare not compromise 
themselves out of existence. The 
world doubtless can exist part slave 
and part free, but freedom or slav- 
ery, one or the other, must be on 
the gain. 

Ultimately, liberalism again will 
triumph. There is no question about 
that, for since the moment when 
man emerged from the jungle it has 
been the thing that has urged him 
on. 

Our concern is not with the ulti- 


' mate rebirth of an inextinguishable 


aspiration, however. Our concern is 
with seeing to it that there shall 
not be a Dark Age and the need of 
a rebirth. 

That calls for winning the war, 


and, I repeat, organizing the peace 
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HE American newspaper, as we 

all know, is a great and vitally 
important social institution. One 
error it makes, however, is its con- 
sistent and persistent failure, in ex- 
ercising news judgment, to recognize 
its own importance and to treat the 
press as on the same level of news 
importance as radio, motion picture, 
theater, public schools and other 
media of public enlightenment and 
entertainment. 

Instead, it almost always engages 
in a conspiracy of silence, amount- 
ing to a moral taboo, -against men- 
tion of a rival newspaper—or of any 
other newspaper, for that matter. 
And we are familiar with the taboo, 
except for a few innocuous promo- 
tion advertisements, against  in- 
structing the reading public in the 
ethics, principles, problems and poli- 
cies of American journalism. 

It has been encouraging in recent 
weeks to observe violations of these 
taboos on several occasions in Chi- 
cago. Before the advent of the new 
morning Sun, the afternoon tabloid 
Times ran a series of articles about 
it and its publisher, Marshall Field 
III. More important, in editorials 
and cartoons, the News and the 
Tribune have caused us to cease to 


be nostalgic for the good old golden 
days of personal journalism when 
editors and publishers horsewhipped 
and took shots at each other, not 
only in the interest of increased cir- 
culation but also on behalf of causes 
for which they were crusaders. 

On the one hand the News vir- 
tually demands a_ concentration 
camp for Colonel Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick for surreptitiously obtain- 
ing and publishing the long-range 
secret plans of the American army. 
From the Tribune, on the other hand, 
we learn that Colonel Frank Knox 
has been a three-times failure: as a 
newspaper publisher, as a political 
candidate and now as a Cabinet 
member. The morning colonel sin- 
cerely believes that the afternoon 
colonel should be impeached. 

If this war brings about an end to 
the ridiculous boycott of the press 
by the press, it will not have been 
fought in vain. 

It is imperative that the boycott 
should end because, with the United 
States engaged in an all-out war, 
the newspaper has a patriotic duty, 
as well as a social obligation, to do 
more than merely report and com- 
ment upon the news. It has a pa- 
triotic duty as well as a social obli- 
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gation to explain how it obtained its 
news and to comment upon its de- 
gree of completeness, its timeliness 
and its probable significance. This 
must be done, furthermore, not just 
once, in a general article on wartime 
censorship, but continuously, day by 
day, and for some time to come. 

This obligation exists because the 
irrational but very real fear that a 
large number of American newspa- 
per readers have had during the 
past two and a half years of war- 
time propaganda now is being trans- 
ferred emotionally to wartime cen- 
sorship. 

I am not exaggerating. The day 
after Pearl Harbor my housekeeper 
greeted me: “Well, I suppose from 
now on we won't be able to believe 
anything we read in the newspapers 
or hear over the radio. It’ll all be 
censored.” Several students express- 
ed the same opinion and more than 
one layman told me he has a feeling 
of frustration. One said: “Until now 
we have known that the peoples of 
most other countries have not 
known the truth, but we have had 
the superior satisfaction of being 
able to obtain it. Now that we are 
in it, our news will be censored and 
distorted and we'll be in the same 
boat as the rest of the world.” 

It is clear that if the American 
public is to know how to read a 
newspaper in wartime, it is going to 
have to be taught; and the best— 
perhaps the only—competent teach- 
ers are the newspapers themselves. 
What, then, should the lessons be? 


IRST, that any delays in news 
transmission or suppression will 
be in the interest of national safety. 
The censorship is to be one primar- 
ily at the source, and military au- 
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thorities are going to make certain 
that secrets of value to the enemy 
are not divulged. The reader to 
whom I have just referred is incor- 
rect in assuming that Americans 
have been able, up to the present, 
to read uncensored news of what is 
happening on the battlefronts. That 
news has originated in warring na- 
tions and they have not practiced a 
double standard of giving American 
foreign correspondents information 
which has been withheld from their 
own people. We must disabuse our 
readers of the idea that, as far as 
they are concerned, something new 
and terrible has happened with the 
establishment of the Office of Cen- 
sorship. 

Second, that censorship in a 
democracy, even in wartime, is en- 
tirely different from censorship in a 
totalitarian nation. In a dictatorship 
much, if not most, of the censorship 
is of domestic and non-military 
news. The newspapers of America 
have got to convince their readers 
that they can be trusted to fight to 
the end against any attempt to im- 
pose any such censorship here. Ac- 
tually, there is unlikely to be any 
struggle because the kind of news 
which the dictator nations find it 
necessary to suppress fortunately 
doesn’t happen here. For instance, it 
is inconceivable that former Colonel 
Lindbergh should be routed out of 
his bed in the middle of the night, 
whisked away to a concentration 
camp and, a few days later, re- 
turned to his family in a sealed box 
with a memorandum to the effect 
that he was shot while trying to 
escape. If, however, such an im- 
possible thing were to occur, there 
would be at least one newspaper or 
press association willing to risk 
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martyrdom by revealing the truth. 
We do not have here a Gestapo, 
either to kidnap former Colonel 
Lindbergh or to discipline the press 
for “spilling the beans.” Holding up 
or suppressing military secrets does 
not mean that the Bill of Rights has 
been suspended or that our democ- 
racy has been abandoned in favor 
of fascism. 

Third, that news from the battle- 
fronts will be as complete and accu- 
rate in the future as it has been up 
to this time. Even before we were 
legally at war and before emergency 
powers had been granted the Presi- 
dent by Congress, we had censor- 
ship of important American news. 
We did not know of the sailings of 
ships carrying lend-lease material to 
our allies. We had no knowledge of 
the dispatch of an expeditionary 
force to Iceland—or to Ireland— 
until it reached its destination. The 
American way of life has not been 
put on the shelf because we do not 
know the whereabouts of those 
transports. 

Several times during the past year 
American newspaper men have been 
annoyed because the government re- 
fused to permit use of information 
which was common knowledge in 
both governmental and journalistic 
circles, especially when the British 
press subsequently used it. Notable 
cases were the arrival of British 
battleships in New York harbor for 
repairs and the secret meeting at 
sea of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. Since 
Pearl Harbor, American newspapers 
are to be congratulated for keeping 
their heads while radio was losing 
its. At this late date newspaper men 
should be willing to admit that three 
years ago, during the Munich crisis, 


radio put it over on us. That was 
H. V. Kaltenborn’s round. When it 
became necessary to interrupt the 
New York Philharmonic and Charlie 
McCarthy to tell us it was our own 
folks being bombed, however, it be- 
came as easy to get any kind of 
wild rumor broadcast as to dash 
into a Brooklyn fire station, pull 
the rope and start an air raid alarm. 
In December, 1941, it was absolute- 
ly necessary to read the newspapers 
to make sense out of radio, whereas 
three years ago, to many people, the 
opposite seemed to be the case. 
Fourth, that censorship will not 
prevent comment and criticism. It 
hasn’t in England and it won’t here, 
even though an unlucky Chicagoan 
already has had to pay $200 for a 
newsreel boo of President Roosevelt. 
His fellow theatergoers and the 
court got the idea the boo was not 
for the President himself but for 
his act of signing a declaration of 
war. The time is past when we can 
argue the war participation issue, 
but we can and shall express every 
half baked idea that occurs to us as 
to how the war can best be won: 
by sending the army to Borneo or 
the navy to Denmark, or in any 
other way. We must assure our 
readers particularly that our colum- 
nist seers will continue to do busi- 
ness as usual, giving us the inside 
dope by which to understand the 
past and predict the future. For in- 
stance, in a copy of Look magazine, 
dated December 30, 1941, nine of 
these intellectual giants predicted 
what 1942 had in store for us. It is 
interesting to note some of these 
forecasts. Among them are brief 
articles by Kaltenborn, Clapper and 
others, most of them predicting 
American participation in the war 
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about August, 1942. Our readers are 
worried for fear these experts will 
not be permitted to continue to 
give us their views. We must allay 
those fears. 

I am not exaggerating the neces- 
sity of setting Americans straight as 
to censorship. We must not forget 
that, although we have national 
unity today, no longer than Decem- 
ber 6 millions of Americans be- 
longed to America First and other 
isolationist groups. Stupid as every- 
one, including themselves, now 
realizes their attitude was, they 
nevertheless are a potential worry- 
ing and worrisome element. We can- 
not give any of them the opportun- 
ity to say, or even to think, “I told 
you so; we have had to abandon 
part of our democracy in order to 
defend it.” 


OW for the other worry: propa- 

ganda. Beginning within a few 
weeks after the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, up to the imme- 
diate past, I lectured to scores of 
audiences on the nature and im- 
portance of war propaganda. I wish 
I could return to some of those audi- 
ences today just long enough to say, 
“A-a-a-a.” Whenever I noticed 
more than the usual number of 
heads bobbing, I used to bring the 
good ladies back to attention by 
booming, “Propaganda never got 
any nation into war; propaganda 
never could get any nation into any 
war.” 

They used to abuse me some- 
times for that iconoclastic statement 
which I considered counter-propa- 
ganda against the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis and other or- 
ganizations and individuals who had 
contributed to scaring hell out of 


the American people, making us 
emotionally as unable to believe 
anything during this war as we had 
been emotionally unable to disbe- 
lieve anything during the last one. 
The way war came to the United 
States conclusively proves that 
those who guide the destinies of 
nations are not taken in by each 
other’s propaganda but are actuated 
by principles of power politics and 
international diplomacy. What is 
important is not the propaganda 
seed but the soil into which it falls, 
and all attempts to draw parallels 
between this war and the last are 
as futile on the fourth, or propa- 
ganda, front as they are on the three 
military fronts: land, sea and air. 

If we would know how the Ameri- 
can people will read their newspa- 
pers from now on, we should review 
the way they have been reading 
them during the past two and a half 
years. The outbreak of war Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, found the American 
people disillusioned and disgusted: 
disillusioned because the sacrifices 
of 1917 and 1918 had not saved the 
world for democracy or ended war, 
and disgusted because of the part 
our former allies played in Man- 
churia, Ethiopia and Spain and at 
Munich to make possible a replay- 
ing of the 1914-1918 drama. Al- 
though the Gallup and Fortune polls 
showed an overwhelming pro-British 
and pro-French, or rather anti-Ger- 
man, sentiment in this country, 
there also was an overwhelming iso- 
lation sentiment—a feeling that this 
time foreign nations would have to 
get themselves out of their own 
mess. 

Because of a widespread belief 
that propaganda had been a larger 
factor in causing us to make what 
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had come to be considered a mistake 
in April, 1917, we touched the floor 
as we leaned over backwards to 
avoid being taken in again by any 
kind of appeal that it was our war. 
Although the public approved each 
step of the administration—lend- 
lease, the occupation of Iceland and 
Greenland, selective service and re- 
vision of the Neutrality Act—each 
step had to be taken in the interest 
not of war but of peace. “Arm the 
ships to preserve peace,” “don’t arm 
the ships to preserve peace” were 
the arguments. It was national de- 
fense, not offense. 

Withal, the situation was so dif- 
ferent in September, 1939, by con- 
trast with September, 1914, that it 
is doubtful whether any amount of 
propaganda ever could have aroused 
this nation to enter the war in any 
way other than that which got us 
in—unprovoked attack upon our 
territory, proving that at last our 
turn had come in the Axis timetable 
for world domination. It was not 
propaganda which was responsible 
for our declarations of war against 
Japan, Germany and Italy. In two 
minutes at Pearl Harbor the Japs 
did more to change American for- 
eign policy and public opinion than 
the William Allen White, Fight for 
Freedom and similar committees 
had been able to accomplish in 
more than two years. 

Throughout the past two and a 
half years all important changes in 
American public opinion have re- 
sulted from the releasing of latent 
attitudes by specific events rather 
than by propagandic appeals. Dur- 
ing the first war days headline writ- 
ers, who also are headline readers 
and like good news as well as any 
of the rest of us, made us happy 


with streamers that the Siegfried 
Line had been pierced. We learned 
later that all that happened was the 
sending of a few French soldiers 
into no man’s land and the use of a 
few pigs to try to discover land 
mines. Our joy was the result of 
wishful thinking. 

The so-called phony war, which 


‘increased our disillusionment and 


disgust, was broken first by the first 
Russian-Finnish campaign. In my 
presence one of Chicago’s leading 
business men startled me by declar- 
ing that the Soviet’s invasion of 
Finland was the greatest crime since 
the crucifixion. Herbert Hoover 
came out of retirement and began 
passing the hat. We all became very 
emotional, not because of any 
propaganda campaign but because 
the event set off basic attitudes and 
prejudices of long standing. There 
was, on the one hand, positive lik- 
ing for Finland, a sister democracy, 
the only nation that paid its debts, 
the country that had a couple of 
fellows who could run faster than 
anyone else and the greatest living 
musical composer. On the other 
hand there were twenty years of 
hatred of Communist Russia about 
which the average American now 
had a chance to do something. It 
is remarkable how, during the past 
six months, by exploding the myth 
of Hitler’s invincibility, the Rus- 
sians have done more to improve 
Americans’ opinion of them than all 


-our liberals and leftwingers were 


able to do in twenty years. 

When the Finnish campaign end- 
ed Americans immediately calmed 
down and became disgusted once 
more over the phony war. Then 
came the Norwegian invasion and 


more wishful - thinking headlines. 
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Some Swede heard someone shoot a 
gun over the North Sea and re- 
ported that a naval engagement was 
in progress, so we read: “Greatest 
Naval Battle Since Jutland,” 
“Greatest Naval Battle Since the 
Spanish Armada,” “Greatest Doings 
on Water Since Noah’s Ark.” Even 
Winston Churchill said Hitler had 
made his fatal mistake and that the 
British navy had the situation in 
hand. 

The real change in America’s at- 
titude toward the war came with 
the fall of the Lowlands and of 
France. Then we looked across the 
Atlantic and saw the swatiska where 
we never expected to see it. Imme- 
diately we stopped calling President 
Roosevelt a warmonger and began 
to demand action. First we made a 
scapegoat of the administration for 
not having built up our navy and 
army despite poljtical and pacifistic 
opposition. When we were satisfied 
Congress was willing to spend to the 
limit, we made a scapegoat of busi- 
ness, asking why capitalists were 
holding back expansions and expect- 
ing war profits. When the factories 
began going up we made a scape- 
goat of labor, asking why workers 
insisted on higher wages and the 
right to strike at such a time. The 
danger today is that we shall begin 
making scapegoats of each other, 
hunting for fifth columnists as we 
hunted for pro-Germans twenty-five 
years ago. We have got to leave the 
witch hunting to the FBI and the 
Department of Justice if we are to 
safeguard our civil liberties. 


N CONCLUSION, a word as to 
what changes we may expect in 
propaganda techniques now that we 
are in the war. First, we probably 


can expect an abandonment by the 
Axis powers of the attempt to court 


good will through good public rela- 
tions. That the Axis used public re- 


_ lations techniques was evident from 


the start; in fact, all combatants 
shifted the emphasis from attempt- 
ing to pin atrocity stories on the 
enemy to building good will among 
neutrals. Typical case was the re- 
port, during the Polish campaign, 
that the sacred Shrine of the Black 
Madonna had been destroyed. The 
Nazis took Louis Lochner, head of 
the Associated Press in Europe, to 
the shrine to have his bald pate 
filmed against the shrine’s back- 
ground to prove the story untrue. 
Contrast this attitude with that of 
the Kaiser’s men during the first 
war when there was no concern 
over world opinion when Rheims 
Cathedral, Louvain University and 
other priceless objects of architec- 
tural and other art were destroyed. 
Today there no longer is any neces- 
sity for courting good will, for there 
are no neutrals except Spain, Portu- 
gal and Turkey. At Pearl Harbor 
and Manila the Japanese already 
have demonstrated that it’s all-out 
from now on with no concern over 
what anyone thinks. 

It is unlikely that we shall need 
a propaganda campaign in the 
United States to engender hate 
against the enemy or to personalize 
the evil which is his. Last time we 
had to build up Kaiser Wilhelm as 
the embodiment of all the deviltry 
on the other side of no man’s land; 
we already have our devils—Hitler 
and now the Japanese. 

It should not be necessary to ex- 
pend much effort to convince Amer- 
icans of the righteousness of our 
cause. We don’t need and wouldn’t 
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respond favorably to Wilsonian ap- 
peals to save the world for democ- 
racy or to end all wars. We know 
why we are fighting. This is a war 
against rather than a war for, which 
makes a great difference psychologi- 
cally. 

Finally, we do not need much 
propaganda to build or maintain 
morale. Americans can take it, the 
bad with the good. We know why 


we are fighting and what will hap- 
pen if we lose. We have gotten back 
the cockiness with which we entered 
the last war but have not become 
reckless in that confidence. I do not 
believe the United States govern- 
ment will have to spend much 
money to convince Americans that 
this war has got to be fought to 
the finish and that it has got to be 
won. 
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Some Notes on the War’s Effect 
On Education for Journalism 


By Ralph O. Nafziger 


Professor Nafziger, of the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, presented this paper 
as his presidential address at the AATJ conven- 
tion in Des Moines December 29, 1941. He is 
now on leave, serving the OFF in Washington. 


HEN the shooting war opened 

recently on United States ter- 
ritory, it introduced new problems 
to teachers of journalism, as it did 
to other professional and business 
groups in the country. Instead of 
proceeding, therefore, with the stat- 
ed presidential address, I prefer to 
discuss informally a few of the top- 
ics bearing on recent events which 
are included in the AATJ conven- 
tion program. 

What part as teachers of jour- 
nalism can we play in support of 
the nation at war? What additional 
services can we provide for our 
students during the hard times 
ahead? What suggestions can be 
offered for reorienting courses de- 
signed to help prospective members 
of the armed forces, others who will 
be serving the government in civili- 
an capacities, and those whose func- 
tion and responsibility it will be to 
serve as useful and enlightened citi- 
zens in a changing world? How can 
we best examine the development 
of the federal government’s relation- 
ships with the press and other 
media of communication? 

Among the many topics involving 
the press of today, perhaps the two 
most compelling ones are in the 
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field of newspaper economics and in 
the interrelationship of government 
and press. Recent reports that a 
Connecticut daily newspaper had 
suspended despite an annual profit 
of $500,000 is indicative of mani- 
fold problems in newspaper produc- 
tion, and of the fertile field for study 
presented by the newspaper as a 
business. Nevertheless, the activities 
of the government, the consequence 
of measures necessary to prosecute 
the war successfully, the necessity 
for participating in the nation’s war 
effort, today stand foremost in the 
list of influences on the press. More- 
over, newspaper economics is a top- 
ic which will become closely con- 
nected with the relationships of 
government and press. Teachers and 
students of journalism are, in turn, 
likewise affected by these influences. 

The points at which the press 
and other news media are affected 
by active participation of the Unit- 
ed States in the war are common 
knowledge. Curtailment of mate- 
rials, recruitment of employes, cen- 
sorship, taxation, preoccupation 
with wire news—particularly Wash- 
ington and foreign news—coopera- 
tion with the government’s publi- 
city efforts: these topics are sug- 
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gestive of the impingement of war 
on the press and on our teaching ac- 
tivities. 

Adjustments to sustain the coun- 
try at war do not call merely for 
curtailment of activities, however. 
They mean realignments and 
changes of emphasis. To the schools 
they may mean outlets for students 
qualified to become specialists in the 
nation’s services. 

Implications of the government’s 
far-reaching publicity program are 
an example. Impending war had 
already greatly expanded this pub- 
licity effort, in consequence of the 
factors which long ago had account- 
ed for official press bureaus. Expan- 
sion of government services, which 
made it impossible for reporters to 
cover the nation’s business fully or 
to keep the people properly supplied 
with useful information and with 
news of current and prospective 
policies, was one of these factors. 
The growing complexity of public 
affairs, much of it understood only 
by persons technically qualified to 
understand it, and intelligible only 
as a result of cooperation between 
the experts and the press, was an- 
other. After the war had begun, the 
care which had to be exercised in 
the public ipterest and in behalf of 
public safety by news sources 
caused a notable enlargement in the 
publicity functions of government. 
The old hand-out system was sup- 
plemented by the nucleus of a sys- 
tematic news service, especially in 
the case of radio news. 

New information bureaus sprang 
up and older bureaus expanded 
their press relations offices. At least 
ten agencies, with information bud- 
gets said to total more than $10,- 
000,000 and with new staff members 


who will shortly number close to 
2,000, are dealing in war-time news 
and communication activities. The 
Office of Facts and Figures, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation, the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, the 
Information Section of the Office of 
Emergency Management and the 
Selective Service Headquarters in- 
formation section are new agencies. 
The Office of Government Reports 
and the press relation facilities of 
the War, Navy and State Depart- 
ments are old agencies which have 
taken on expanded functions. 
Scores of newspaper men and a 
growing number of recent journal- 
ism graduates have been enlisted by 
these information bureaus. Although 
agricultural journalism teachers long 
ago realized that government serv- 
ice was an outlet for graduates, 
other journalism teachers have only 
recently recognized this field, which 
is likely to be important not only 
during the course of the war but 
during the peace which follows. 


ECENTLY I asked an official 

in one of the new information 
agencies how important an outlet 
for journalism school graduates 
these new government divisions 
were likely to become. He replied 
with the rhetorical question, “How 
many are willing to take off their 
coats and pitch in?” Actually, there 
are of course limitations. Many of 
the agencies have fully recruited 
staffs. One agency wants news men 
who have a vital interest and train- 
ing in world politics and interna- 
tional affairs. Another wants men 
with the ability to interpret econo- 
mics. At least three agencies want 
men who combine with news sense 
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a working knowledge of public af- 
fairs and facility in at least one for- 
eign language. In general, the re- 
quirements invariably include news 
training and a knowledge of public 
affairs. 

To graduates and prospective 
graduates who are not eligible for 
civilian posts, the armed services 
offer assignments to press relations 
units. Hundreds of reserve officers 
are engaged in press relations work. 
Hundreds of enlisted men whose 
background qualifies them as spe- 
cialists have been assigned to press 
duties wherever bodies of troops or 
naval concentrations are found. 

Six or more executive departments 
or special units in the federal gov- 
ernment are also engaged in exten- 
sive research activities, which in- 
clude studies of the domestic and 
foreign press and of communications 
media in general. Analyses are being 
made of these media, as a back- 
ground for policy-making. In some 
cases special research units are being 
financed by the big foundations. It 
is significant in any event, that a 
huge research program of this sort 
is in progress, and that research 
men in this field of news communi- 
cations have been in demand or are 
being trained in Washington. 

Undoubtedly this research activ- 
ity will stimulate the development 
of an outlet for men trained in jour- 
nalism which heretofore had been 
restricted in scope. It will also stim- 
ulate research and the development 
of research methods in journalism. 

One observation, however, is of- 
fered as a sidelight. The men who 
have been recruited by the govern- 
ment information services are large- 
ly newspaper- or journalism-trained. 


The staff members of research units 
which are analyzing press, radio, 
propaganda and similar matters 
rarely appear to be trained in jour- 
nalism. They are usually trained in 
the social sciences. They usually 
have no first-hand knowledge of 
newspaper processes or of practical 
problems in newspaper production, 
but they are thoroughly familiar 
with studies of public affairs and 
with research methods. The super- 
visors are mature social scientists, 
as a rule. The younger analysts are 
persons who have undergone rigor- 
ous graduate training. 

I am not disparaging the efforts 
of social scientists to analyze the 
press, nor to disparage newspaper 
men or schools of journalism for 
what appears to be a failure to pro- 
duce research men competent to 
make analyses of newspapers and 
other media of communications. Re- 
search in journalism has never .been 
an important outlet for graduates of 
journalism schools. Newly awakened 
government interest in this field 
may, however, enlarge that outlet. 
Certainly this research activity is 
thought-provoking, and we should 
follow it closely. 

Whether the expanded publicity 
program of the government, de- 
signed to funnel information to the 
public, is a threat to freedom of 
press is a subject beyond the scope 
of my report. And whether the min- 
ute-by-minute government news re- 
ports to the regular news channels 
presages a full-fledged government 
news service is, at present, merely 
a topic for conjecture. That there 
are any menacing implications in 
the publicity efforts of the govern- 
ment is quickly denied by govern- 
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ment officials, who are very sensi- 
_ tive on this point. The newspaper 
men in the information services are 
doubtless sincere when they insist 
that everything is being done to 
prevent even an appearance of seri- 
ous government encroachment on 
the news channels. They point out 
that checks and balances, whereby 
reporters use various sources and 
methods to verify official news, are 
available. No newspaper, for exam- 
ple, is told what must be included in 
its news reports. The United States 
is the only country of any conse- 
quence which has no equivalent of 
a centralized agency such as a min- 
istry of information or a ministry of 
propaganda. Certainly the inten- 
tions of the government information 
bureaus are sound, these men insist, 
and the array of able, liberal-mind- 
ed newspaper stars who have been 
enlisted in recent months to assist 
in the official publicity programs 
seems to bear out these arguments. 
What influence various officials and 
advisers scattered in other depart- 
ments of the government who are 
known to be antagonistic to the 


press may have on future policy is 
anyone’s guess. 

Is all of this new activity, this 
widespread preoccupation in Wash- 
ington with news communications, 
a temporary expedient? Probably 
not all of it. Long range national 
policies and programs needed to win 
the peace as well as the war will be 
found to require continuous expla- 
nation. Official publicity will un- 
questionably be an essential part of 
post-war activity. The government 
service will continue to use many 
newspaper-trained men, and some 
trained men for research in media 
of communication. It will continue 
to be greatly interested in the do- 
mestic and foreign press and radio, 
and in analyses of news and com- 
ment, attitudes and public opinion. 
No one can prophesy how intense 
and far-reaching this official interest 
in news communications will be, 
for events will shape the policies. 
But anyone who is interested in 
press and communications, and in 
research in journalism, should keep 
in close touch with developments in 
Washington. 
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The Relationship of the Press 


To Government and to the People 


By Gideon Seymour 


Mr. Seymour's discussion was presented to the 
AATJ convention in Des Moines December 29, 
1941. Now editor of the editorial page of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal, Mr. Seymour formerly 
was an AP man in London and South America. 


HIS subject —the relationship 

of the press to government and 
the people — is one with many rami- 
fications, and one on which few are 
qualified to talk. Perhaps nobody is 
particularly qualified to discuss it 
outside of journalism teachers who, 
it is fair to presume, combine the 
information on the subject which is 
lacked by the general public with 
the objectivity which neither gov- 
ernment officials and public rela- 
tions mai. nor newspaper men pos- 
sess. But I should like to suggest 
some general and perhaps unrelated 
thoughts on it. 

Perhaps it would be as well at 
the outset to identify what the rela- 
tion between press and government 
in the United States isn’t. 

It isn’t, obviously, the relation- 
ship that exists in Germany. There 
the high officials of government own 
a piece of every profitable or influen- 
tial newspaper property: Goering, 
Goebbels, Von Papen and Hitler’s 
business agent Max Amman are 
known to have pieces of the former 
Ullstein company; Hitler has his own 
Voelkischer Beobachter, Goering his 
Essen Zeitung, Goebbels his own 
newspaper interests—more or less 
concealed—just as all of them own 
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lucrative real estate and Goering 
owns munitions plants and so forth. 
Some of these properties were found- 
ed, or semi-confiscated, for purposes 
of influencing the public mind; but 
the dominant motive in most cases 
was profit. The Nazis do not need 
to own the newspapers because they 
control them. The Berlin newspaper 
men go every morning to the propa- 
ganda ministry to be told what is to 
be the slant on the news of that 
day, what news is to be empha- 
sized and what omitted or played 
down or distorted. I was in Berlin 
the day LaGuardia made a speech 
in New York saying the New York 
World’s Fair should have a chamber 
of horrors and that Hitler should be 
exhibit A; the propaganda ministry 
ordered German newspapers to pub- 
lish the story with the most grotes- 
que picture of LaGuardia that could 
be unearthed from the morgue and 
with the statement that LaGuardia, 
“Jewish mayor of New York,” had 
founded his political and personal 
fortune, as an immigration official 
at Ellis Island, on selling immigrant 
girls into white slavery. 

I knew a reporter for the Berlin 
Boersen Zeitung who was beheaded 
because he revealed to Paris-Soir, in 
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the role of an informer, a tipster for 
that newspaper—such as almost all 
newspapers and press services had 
in abundance in continental cities in 
normal times— what instructions 
were given to German newspaper 
men at the propaganda ministry’s 
secret press conferences. 

I saw the German propaganda 
ministry permit publication of news 
of the Graf Zeppelin’s catastrophe 
at Lakehurst for 24 hours, wind it 
up with an official German state- 
ment that proof of sabotage had 
been found and that this explained 
the disaster, and then order that no 
more news or pictures were to be 
published and no further reference 
made to it. I always have surmised 
that if the news of the disaster 
hadn’t broken in the middle of the 
night it would have been held up 
until officials could pull themselves 
together and digest it into one pre- 
pared paragraph, including the 
sabotage angle. It was a story that 
temporarily got away from them. 

I listened in Berlin to an impor- 
tant radio broadcast by Mussolini 
to the Italian people and saw the 
Deutsches Nachrichten Bureau put 
out a rewrite of it, omitting part of 
the text which was deemed unsuit- 
able for circulation in Germany. 

I was at dinner with Paul Scheff- 
er, editor of the Berlin Tageblatt, 
when he received a call about mid- 
night from the Propaganda Ministry 
ordering him to announce in the 
morning paper the fall of Madrid. 
I went with him back to his office; 
he was very skeptical about the 
news, which turned out to be pre- 
mature by many months—but he 
had his instructions and obeyed 
them. 


I have seen stories and pictures 
made compulsory in German news- 
papers and magazines and the send- 
ing of the same stories in any way 
to points outside Germany flatly 
prohibited. One such was the case 
of an eccentric hermit in the Su- 
detenland, at the time when Hitler 
wanted his own people to learn 
where the Sudetenland was and to 
believe that it was a rightful part 
of Germany because of the bloodtie 
with emigrants who had _ gone 
thither from Germany 400 to 600 
years before. The hermit was said 
to be fond of dog-meat; a photog- 
rapher and a representative of the 
propaganda ministry went into 
Czechoslovakia, found the old man 
and paid him 50 marks to pose for 
photos with the dog, then butcher- 
ing it, then cooking and eating it. 
German magazines all were ordered 
to publish the pictures, with ap- 
proved captions saying that this 
was representative of the plight of 
the Sudetenland Germans, who were 
being starved and mistreated by the 
Czechs. It was such production of 
synthetic German “public senti- 
ment” that enabled Hitler to say 
at Munich that HIS PEOPLE de- 
manded the reintegration of the 
Sudetenland into the Reich. 

These incidents, trivial and un- 
newsworthy in themselves, indicate 
one aspect of the controlled and 
manipulated press in its most out- 
rageous form. The decline in Ger- 
man newspaper circulations is, of 
course, the answer: the people of 
Germany have lost all faith in their 
newspapers and had long before this 
war come to recognize that they 
were simply vehicles for government 
propaganda and information. 
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HE picture of press control in 
Russia would be somewhat dif- 
ferent in detail. 

Still different is the picture in the 
British Isles, where there is a genu- 
uine basic freedom but a heavy 
veneer of paternalism. The News- 
paper Publishers Association of Lon- 
don, representing the eleven Lon- 
don dailies, is the controlling factor 
there. Don’t call three evening pa- 
pers “dailies,” but “evening papers” 
—by “the dailies” is meant the eight 
morning papers: the Ezpress, the 
Herald, the Mirror, the Sketch, the 
Mail, the Times, the Telegraph, the 
News-Chronicle. The reason the Ex- 
press, the Mirror, the Sketch and 
the others are among the largest 
newspapers in the world is that they 
publish from three plants—in Lon- 
don, Manchester and Glasgow— 
connected by leased news and photo 
wires. In this country we would re- 
gard them as three newspapers just 
as the New York World-Telegram, 
the Columbus Citizen and the Pitts- 
burgh Press are three newspapers 
under the same ownership, using the 
same specials and features and edi- 
torials but differing in their local 
and regional news display. This, 
more than the quickness of distribu- 
tion from London, is why London 
has so many national newspapers of 
large circulation. And it is why the 
NPA of London, a voluntary trade 
association, has such national influ- 
ence on newspapers of the British 
Isles. Conservatism dominates its 
policies, and a resolution of the 
NPA, passed by a majority vote of 
five to three among the morning 
paper representatives, is binding on 
the rest by tradition and custom 
and on the press of the British Isles. 
Tradition and custom can be brok- 


en, of course, but there are power- 
ful deterrents. 

This explains why none of the 
British newspapers mentioned Mrs. 
Wailis Simpson in connection with 
the King before the night preceding 
the abdication in December, 1936. 
The publishers in London decided— 
with several vigorously dissenting 
but minority votes—that it was 
against public policy. Mrs. Simpson 
went cruising with His Majesty in 
the summer of 1936 and appeared 
between Edward VIII and Musta- 
pha Kemal, or beside Edward and 
Balkan dignitaries, repeatedly and 
yet was never identified by name in 
a photo caption. This was not out 
of deference to the King himself, 
who thrust Mrs. Simpson purposely 
into places of prominence and 
sought to accustom the public to 
her and to his fondness for her; it 
was out of deference to the crown 
as a symbol, against the wishes of 
its wearer but in accordance with 
the wishes of the Prime Minister 
and the British ruling class, to 
which all the publishers—including 
the baronial publisher of the Labor- 
ite Daily Herald—belonged. 

When Edward abdicated, the 
newspapers said editorially with one 
accord that the barons of England 
—the ruling class—had traditionally 
stood with the people against the 
king, and were doing so now. And 
the people accepted within twenty- 
four hours a line of thought laid 
down for them by the newspapers, 
although their first impulse had been 
to reject it. 

I am not arguing that the barons’ 
advice was unsound—I think it was 
sound, and the only solution. But 
the situation could have become an 
ugly and divided one had it not 
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been for the way the newspapers 
laid down and led public opinion 
by their own concerted action. The 
radio, of course, wasn’t a factor be- 
cause it is government-owned and 
controlled and is not looked to by 
the people for the forum type of 
free discussion of ticklish public 
issues which we are accustomed to 
in this country, nor to the indivi- 
duality of a Kaltenborn or a Carter 
in news broadcasting and interpreta- 
tion. 

Newspapers can and often do 
criticize government freely and 
sharply in the British Isles, but al- 
ways within the framework of a 
common code of behavior. There 
does not begin to be the diversity 
of thought and interest, the indi- 
viduality of expression—the irres- 
ponsibility of expression, if you 
want to call it that—which exists in 
the far less cohesive and far freer 
American press. 


HE best sign of that individual- 

ity in the American press lies in 
the fact that it is much more diffi- 
cult to generalize about it. I realize 
that in trying to do so I am getting 
onto dangerous and controversial 
ground. 

But I think it is accurate to say 
that, by and large, the press has not 
identified itself sufficiently with the 
public interest in the public mind 
to be able to claim to represent the 
mass of the people, as their mouth- 
piece, in its relations with govern- 
ment. 

This administration, or some 
member of it, has been at some 
pains to establish the fact that the 
press does NOT speak for the 
masses of the people. Is that true? 

In some way that I can’t quite 


put my finger on, the press has re- 
mained a kind of sideshow. It has 
boasted, with reason, of its effici- 
ency, its objectivity, its comprehen- 
siveness; but I think the average 
American citizen does not look up- 
on the newspaper as his sure cham- 
pion, as his best and ablest friend. 
The marvels of newspaper service 
have been accepted as welcomely— 
and as suspiciously—as the comforts 
provided by the light and gas and 
telephone companies. What news- 
paper has earned the solid confi- 
dence of its community as the peo- 
ple’s friend? The Hearst press? I 
doubt it. The old Scripps chain? 
Possibly—but hardly the present 
Scripps-Howard papers. The St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch? A great news- 
paper, but its lead over its con- 
temporaries is not long enough to 
indicate that the people regard it as 
their champion. I think the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune have 
come closer than most newspapers 
to such a place of affection and con- 
fidence, but the public generally 
hardly regards newspapets as its 
policeman of government, or as its 
safeguard and vigilante against any 
other interest which is, or may be- 
come, predatory. 

Perhaps I am away off the sub- 
ject, but I keep coming back to the 
belief that the newspapers of the 
United States must do a better pub- 
lic relations job, and not merely an 
external but a fundamental one; 
that they must identify themselves 
much more closely with the public 
interest in the public mind before 
they can hope to be accepted by 
government as a vehicle of the peo- 
ple, in the large sense, or by the 
people as an indispensable check 
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and balance against governmental 
excess. 

There are, of course, other angles 
that enter into this. In every pub- 
lisher’s mind today is the specter of 
sharply reduced national advertis- 
ing, which means that a larger and 
larger proportion of his income must 
come from circulation revenue. This 
goes directly to the point of public 
conviction of indispensability. No 
price the newspapers may have to 
charge subscribers is too great—is 
out of line with prices of other 
things they buy—if the public be- 
lieves in its newspapers and their 
indispensability. Indispensability is 
a subject in itself, but I hesitate to 
use space stating the case for it be- 
cause it is so obvious. Radio has its 
place, and a splendid one, and radio 
in the United States—whatever its 
faults may be—is incomparably a 
better servant of the people than in 
any other nation on earth. But none 
of us would like to contemplate the 
state of public information or 
morale which would soon exist in a 
nation informed and bound together 
in common convictions only—or 
even primarily—by what it learned 
on the radio. The written word is 
still the vehicle to public compre- 
hension. 

Government is obviously concern- 
ed in this country—even in peace- 
time, and doubly so in wartime— 
with public comprehension. 

The information services of fed- 
eral government increased from al- 
most zero in personnel a dozen years 
ago to 2,895 fulltime workers and 
31,618 part-time workers at the end 
of the 1941 fiscal year, in routine 
government departments, plus an- 
other 1,500 in defense enterprises. 

That may be too many. Or it 


may be that too many of these are 
reaching out for public comprehen- 
sion in fruitless or inadequate or un- 
suitable ways. Or it may be that 
newspaper men are too resentful of 
middlemen who tend to come be- 
tween them and their sources of in- 
formation; although certainly the 
newspapers never have had such 
direct and forthright access to the 
main well-springs of news in govern- 
ment as they have had in the last 
decade—from President Roosevelt 
on through the Cabinet and down. 

We MUST have expert and in- 
formed publicists in government 
when government itself goes into 
such fields as social security and 
power production, which concern di- 
rectly the masses of the people, and 
I wonder whether much of the re- 
sentment of them, by newspapers, is 
not less against THEM than against 
the extension of public enterprise 
which they represent—an extension 
which the newspapers oppose chiefly 
(however rightly) not as newspa- 
pers but as private capital invest- 
ments. 

It has been cogently pointed out 
that the extension of government 
information services in the executive 
department tends to give that de- 
partment preponderant power over 
the legislative branch. Yet it is 
equally true that the legislative 
branch has the power to create or 
curtail them. 

What, in sum, is the real danger 
in a swelling of publicity endeavors 
by government? Is it not the real 
fear of the newspapers that there 
will be an effort to short-circuit the 
newspaper as it presently exists as 
an American institution, and to 
reach the people by other means? 
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HAT other means? We know 

pretty well the uses, and the 
grave shortcomings, of radio as a 
vehicle to public comprehension. 
There need be little real fear of a 
government-owned or controlled 
press, because we know from the 
German experience and from our 
own analysis of the American mind 
that the suspicious cynicism which 
now exists too largely toward the 
press would quickly direct itself 
even more vigorously toward a gov- 
ernment-controlled press. In short, 
Americans wouldn’t read and believe 
in a government press. 

The answer, I keep believing, 
must be found within the newspa- 
pers themselves. A public skepti- 
cism in regard to newspapers, or in 
regard to any public utility, or any- 
thing else, is a healthy thing. But 
suspicion and cynicism are not. 

Probably the fact is that the 
newspapers, through no intent or 
fault of their own, have not tried to 
ally themselves with the masses of 
the people because they have not 
felt the importance of it nor known 
how to go about it. The masses 
weren't their kind of people—neither 
publishers, editors nor reporters 
have come into normal, natural as- 
sociation with them in the ordinary 
course of life. 

If the newspapers will know the 
people they serve, and synchro- 
nize themselves with the interests of 
those people, and eliminate the 
stratification in their whole ap- 
proach to news and to their own 
public relations which exists today 
between the publisher’s office and 
the directors room on the fourth 
floor, the editorial room on the sec- 
ond floor, the composing room on 


the first floor and the press room in 


the basement, maybe we will be 
making a beginning. 

I have posed here a problem 
which I have not pretended to 
solve. But its solution, I veritably 
believe, is the answer to the rela- 
tion between press and government: 
If the newspapers truly represent 
the people, then for the first time 
they will be in a position to insist 
that government represent the peo- 
ple—and there won’t be anything 
government can do about it, be- 
cause then government won’t be 
able to go around the newspapers 
in an attempt to reach the people 
by other means. This is selfish coun- 
sel, but it also is counsel in the 
highest public interest. 

The newspaper ought to be in a 
position to fight predatory govern- 
ment, to police and patrol govern- 
ment, to insist on the retention and 
defense of fundamental freedoms 
and the fundamental balance of 
democratic government. It weakens 
that position when it becomes a 
common scold and when its scold- 
ing is too often such that the people 
can discern motives for it and can 
see that those motives are not their 
motives. 

The American people are not the 
British people—they cannot be told 
from the top what they shall think; 
and the American newspaper de- 
serves much of the credit for that. 
For it has, more largely than the 
press of any other country, proceed- 
ed on the democratic theory that 
its primary job is to give the peo- 
ple the information on which they 
can base their own opinions. 

It is the business of the American 
newspaper to see that the American 
people do not become like the Ger- 
man people: for if there is a danger 
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in the growth of government and 
government publicity it is that. But 
the government cannot monopolize 
the channels of public information 
against the public interest if the 
newspapers themselves will repre- 
sent that public interest in the 
public mind in such an effective way 
that the public will cling to its 
newspapers. 

A large part of the solution rests 
with the editors of newspapers, 
rather than with the publishers 
(with certain exceptions). The Am- 
erican Society of Newspaper Editors 
is more nearly on the right track 
than the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. That is a signifi- 
cant fact from the standpoint of the 


schools of journalism, which are, to 
a degree some of us oldsters would 
have thought impossible a newspa- 
per generation or two ago, turning 
out the editors. Keep them human. 
Inculcate them with the ambition 
not to become publishers, but to be- 
come good circulation managers. 
Teach them to know whom they’ve 
really got to be working for if 
they’re to be great editors, and if 
the newspapers they edit are to con- 
stitute for America a popular, hon- 
est, vigorous, public press. 

If American newspapers will iden- 
tify themselves with the people they 
need fear nothing—for by doing so 
they will have found the key to 
power. 


Training and Research 
In Schools of Journalism 


By Basil L. Walters 


Mr. Walters’ paper is based on his talk before 
the AASDJ convention in Des Moines Decem- 
ber 28, 1941. The author, executive editor of the 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune, is chair- 
man of the AP Managing Editors Association. 


CHOOLS of journalism have 

justified their existence and the 

money the taxpayers have invested 
in them. 

The young men and the young 
women they are sending the news- 
papers for employment today are 
the best the newspapers have ever 
had. 

But schools of journalism are just 
coming of age, and the real test of 
their usefulness lies ahead. It is my 
purpose to challenge thinking about 
ways the schools can be of further 
assistance to newspapers. 

I have been fortunate in recent 
weeks to have been closely asso- 
ciated with an important scientific 
development in a great medical col- 
lege. As a result of that experience, 
I have been thinking about a differ- 
ence between medical colleges and 
schools of journalism. It can be 
summed up briefly as follows: 

The medical college has only 
started its education of a doctor 
when he is given his diploma. A 
doctor who does not keep himself 
informed constantly about the re- 
sults of research going on continu- 
ously in the medical colleges is not 
fit to practice. This idea of research 
and of continuing the educational 


effort after graduation is not confined 
to medical colleges alone, but it has 
reached its highest development in 
the medical schools. That no doubt 
is partly responsible for the fact 
that medicine in the United States 
has made such rapid development 
in the past ten years. 

Education after graduation has 
been undertaken by some of the 
schools of journalism in various 
ways but the opportunities in this 
field have just been scratched. The 
thing I miss most as an editor is the 
lack of scientific information worked 
out by intelligent research. The pro- 
vision of this information is a proper 
function of a school of journalism, 
just as surely as research is a proper 
function of a medical college, of a 
chemistry department, of a physics 
department or of a school of com- 
merce. 

In order to develop this point, I 
want to point to the recent history 
of the newspaper business. 

Within the memory of most of us 
it was possible for a man to start a 
newspaper on a shoestring. There 
was no great amount of money to 
be made in the business in those 
days. A paper was usually started 
by some man who felt he had a 
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burning message to tell the world. 
The advent of advertising in a big 
way, however, pushed newspapers 
into the big business field. Circula- 
tions had to be large in order to at- 
tract advertisers. The first World 
War gave circulation a big push 
forward and the after-the-war boom 
in advertising made building news- 
paper profits relatively easy. 

Control of newspapers in general, 
with a few notable exceptions, pass- 
ed from control of news men into 
the hands of business men—and 
rightfully so, because in many cities 
the newspaper was the biggest busi- 
ness in town. 

Life was easy for newspapers in 
the 1920s. White paper was cheap, 
advertising plentiful and wages were 
relatively low. The public either was 
unaware that there were any great 
problems in the world, or it didn’t 
give a damn. About all that was 
needed in the way of a news staff 
were some good police reporters to 
take care of the Hall-Mills murder 
case, Al Capone’s escapades and 
Fatty Arbuckle’s trial. 

Photographers were ably follow- 
ing the lead of those Eastern geniuses 
who invented the method of photo- 
graphing visiting celebrities such as 
Queen Marie with her skirt pulled 
up well over her knees. A few good 
syndicated comics could be depended 
upon to keep up a continuity of in- 
terest. Throw in a ready-made wom- 
an’s page to convince the advertiser 
that the sheet had great woman ap- 
peal and you had a sure money 
maker. 

Maybe this is a little unfair be- 
cause it ignores the one great cul- 
tural development of the age—the 
advent of the syndicated political 
columnist who made it possible for 


newspapers in Podunk and New 
York City to have virtually the 
same editorial page. 

There were exceptions to this pic- 
ture in the American newspaper 
business but in reality the 1920s 
proved the dark ages in most offices 
as far as men interested primarily 
in news were concerned. 

This is of course a supercritical 
picture of the newspaper business. I 
would paint it so only for an audi- 
ence of other newspaper men. I dis- 
cuss it with frankness because I 
think to get at a cure for some of 
our problems we must diagnose our 
ills. 


URING the time I have just 

reviewed, radio was developing 
as a real competitor; few of us were 
smart enough to recognize it as 
such. We even helped develop it. 

Came the depression. Advertising 
tightened up and newspapers for the 
first time became aware of radio as 
a competitor for the advertising dol- 
lar. After a feeble attempt at least 
to keep it out of news broadcasting, 
many newspapers purchased radio 
stations. Some of these stations be- 
came profitable. A few publishers 
were diverted by radio chores from 
proper realization of what was hap- 
pening to the newspaper business 
itself. I think radio and newspapers 
rightfully belong in one manage- 
ment, but the government is now 
conducting an investigation and 
eventually will decide that ques- 
tion. 

The picture however does have a 
brighter side. The depression brought 
about a gradual change in the type 
of newspaper. It shifted during this 
era from police reporting methods 
to more attention to economics, poli- 
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tics and competent scientific report- 
ing. It is not uncommon now for 
scientists to write newspapers com- 
plimenting the coverage of scientific 
papers. After a recent so-called 
“Red” trial, a federal judge wrote 
me complimenting the accuracy of 
the reporter covering the trial. The 
school of journalism products who 
are coming into their own are play- 
ing an important part in this signifi- 
cant development. 

This change is continuing and to- 
day the surviving newspapers in 
America, as a general rule, are the 
best and the most reliable that have 
ever been produced anywhere. But 
let’s not lull ourselves into any feel- 
ing of false security about the situa- 
tion. 

The newspapers of this country 
are facing the crisis that has been 
building up through all these years. 
To negotiate this crisis successfully 
we men in active newspaper work 
need the schools’ assistance. 

Where the newspapers of the last 
20 years have leaned too heavily on 
news services and syndicates to pro- 
duce their news and feature con- 
tent, they must in the immediate 
future organize outstanding staffs if 
they are to survive. I include in 
those staffs, printers, pressmen, ad- 
vertising salesmen, circulation men, 
engravers and certainly promotion 
department men as well as news 
men. 

The schools of journalism must 
provide the men and women who 
are going to make up these staffs. 
They must not stop with the news 
and advertising departments, or 
even with business training. They 
must, if they are to reach maximum 
possibilities, prepare men also to en- 
ter the mechanical side of newspa- 


pers. To do this they will have to 
work out some sort of cooperation, 
no doubt with chemistry depart- 
ments and engineering departments. 

I was struck by a statement made 
a few days ago by Byron Price, gen- 
eral news manager of the Associated 
Press now on leave of absence as 
chief censor of the United States. 
Price was saying that he thought 
the news handling of pictures and 
their transportation by wire was the 
outstanding development in newspa- 
pers in the last 10 years. But in the 
same breath he expressed disap- 
pointment that he had noticed no 
improvement in the quality of pic- 
tures in newspapers. 

That’s one reason I ask the 
schools to include the training of 
men for the mechanical side of the 
newspaper in plans for the future. 

Here’s another reason. Jack 
Knight has one of the great modern 
newspaper plants of the country in 
the Detroit Free Press. Last sum- 
mer he took K. T. Keller, president 
of the Chrysler Corporation, 
through his newspaper plant. Mr. 
Knight was proud of his plant, and 
well he might be, for it is a very 
good one. He was therefore taken 
aback when Mr. Keller told him 
frankly that, if automobile produc- 
tion methods were as antiquated as 
newspaper production methods, Am- 
erica wouldn’t be the nation on 
wheels that it is today. 

The experience so impressed Jack 
Knight that, whenever discussion at 
the meetings of the board of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors concerns programs that fol- 
low the usual channel of centering 
around governmental and _ political 
speakers, he suggests that we follow 
the lead of the American Medical 
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Society and talk about our own pro- 
fession. 

My newspaper plant now has as 
apprentices in its mechanical de- 
partment two recent college gradu- 
ates. These boys, sons of one of the 
great mechanical superintendents of 
the nation, with their father’s help, 
picked out courses in college that 
they believed would help them in 
becoming outstanding men in the 
mechanical departments of newspa- 
pers. 

These men, in order to practice 
their trade, will have to go through 
four years of apprenticeship on top 
of their four years in college. But I 
would be willing to wager that they 
will make their contributions to the 
mechanical side of newspapers in 
the next twenty years. 

I heard an outstanding manufac- 
turer damning the educational sys- 
tem of the nation a few days ago. 
He told a group of newspaper men 
that college professors are creating a 
psychology that causes people to 
look down on men who operate ma- 
chines and work with their hands. 
He even went so far as to imply 
that the educational system of the 
nation had endangered the safety 
of the nation. His particular peeve, 
of course, was that he couldn’t get 
enough good mechanics to keep his 
defense plant going at the speed he 
wanted to operate it. 

The idea seems to have grown 
up that the main purpose of a col- 
lege education is to prepare a man 
for a so-called white collar or desk 
job. If a boy is going into news- 
paper work, he seems to think pri- 
marily of the news department— 
and quite frequently of the sports 
department. 

If schools of journalism were to 


become interested in helping pre- 
pare men for the mechanical depart- 
ments, I believe the attention would 
help elevate the standing of those 
equally important departments in 
young men’s thinking. 

At the same time it would make 
available for mechanical department 
apprenticeships men with special 
training who eventually would make 
the production improvements so 
sorely needed to keep newspapers 
ahead in the competitive situation 
they now face with other mediums 
for the dissemination of news and 
advertising. 

Let’s pause a moment to review 
just a few of these needed improve- 
ments. 

As far as I have been able to de- 
termine there has been no improve- 
ment in the last 20 years in the 
problem of “strikethrough” on the 
printed page—there has been no 
improvement in obtaining good re- 
production on a first impression 
page—there has been little or no 
improvement in newspaper inks or 
in white paper. It requires little 
imagination to realize how easy it 
would be to attract great newspaper 
advertising linage if some method 
were worked out for a cheaper and 
quicker color plate production and 
if good color could be printed on 
high speed newspaper presses on 
reasonably priced print paper. When 
we consider the truly miraculous 
mechanical improvements that have 
been worked out in other lines of 
industry, it seems mere folly to 
think that these rather simple prob- 
lems of newspaper production can- 
not be solved. 

The printing trades craft is made 
up now of a high and intelligent 
type of workman. Certainly I want 
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none of my remarks to be interpret- 
ed as casting any reflection on the 
men in these departments. Rather 
I am seeking aid in interesting col- 
lege students in affiliating them- 
selves with these trades as an hon- 
orable profession and as a profession 
that holds unusual opportunities for 
the men who can make the grade. 


NOTHER field that is wide 

open for extensive further de- 

velopment in journalism schools is 
circulation. 

A good circulation department is 
as essential to a newspaper as is a 
good news department. Even dur- 
ing the darkest days of the depres- 
sion good jobs were available to 
outstanding young men who could 
convince circulation managers that 
they were really interested in carv- 
ing out a career for themselves in 
circulation work. 

I have suggested to some of the 
more likely appearing boys who 
pour into my office that they could 
very well turn their knowledge of 
newspapers into good careers in cir- 
culation departments. For some rea- 
son, however, they seem to think 
circulation work beneath their dig- 
nity. 

Some of the most intelligent men 
I know are in the circulation depart- 
ments. And some of the fellows who 
have the greatest fun out of news- 
paper work are in circulation de- 
partments. The same competition 
that makes work in a news room a 
game obtains in an up-to-date cir- 
culation department. 

Some of the most colorful figures 
in newspaper accomplishment are in 
the circulation department. 

If I could be certain that my 
remarks would excite at least one 


school of journalism into the deter- 
mination to develop a real circula- 
tion training course that would rank 
with its news room training course, 
I would feel I had accomplished an 
outstanding service for the future of 
newspapers. 

There is scarcely any field of busi- 
ness that is not involved in circula- 
tion work. It has the glamour of 
quick transportation and the alert 
circulation manager already is think- 
ing of the days when papers will be 
delivered by plane. Come blizzard 
or high water, the paper must be 
delivered. 

What about the type of men we 
are going to need in the news rooms 
of the future? 

I have been much disappointed 
in the fact that the entire reports 
of the press services have been made 
available to radio stations at a mere 
fraction of the price charged to 
newspapers. 

I hasten to explain that I do not 
believe the broadcasting of news can 
or should be stopped. The broad- 
casting of news represents progress 
and you can’t stop progress. I do 
believe, however, that it is utter 
folly for a newspaper to publish in 
identical words a story that has 
been broadcast several hours before 
a newspaper is delivered. Lately I 
have come around to the conclusion, 
however, that, if newspapers are 
smart enough to meet the emer- 
gency, the sale of the full news re- 
ports has paved the way for a new 
and better era for newspapers, and 
particularly for well-trained newspa- 
per men. 

It means that, instead of pouring 
such a great proportion of editorial 
budgets into outside expenditures, 
we shall be forced more and more 
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to improve our own staffs. I do not 
mean that there is no place for syn- 
dicates and news services in the 
newspapers of tomorrow. I do mean, 
however, that expenditures for such 
services will be pushed back into 
proper proportion and that the prin- 
cipal reliance of a newspaper will be 
in its own staff. 

On the Des Moines papers there 
has been in effect for many years 
an unwritten rule that, whenever an 
expenditure has been made on a 
wire or syndicated feature, an equal 
amount is figured into the budget 
for improvement of staff in order 
properly to process the material re- 
ceived for reproduction in the news- 
paper. The fact that the local news- 
papers have two of the best news 
staffs in the country undoubtedly 
has a great deal to do with their 
success. 

Six years ago, the Cowles broth- 
ers purchased the third paper in 
Minneapolis. That paper was lim- 
ited in the news services and syndi- 
cated services it could purchase. It 
had to specialize in a good staff. 
The results are now newspaper his- 
tory. 

The men we need for news staffs 
in the future must be men trained 
in something more than the mere 
mechanics of newspaper production. 
They must have the background 
that will enable them to become 
outstanding writers on_ scientific 
subjects, on business subjects, on 
labor, on agriculture, on city, state 
and national government and on 
almost every field of endeavor. 

The big scoop of tomorrow will 
not be in spot flash news. The edge 
has been taken off that type of 
scoop by the radio. 

The big scoop of tomorrow will 


be the well written, easily under- 
stood story, written by a man whose 
judgment, ability and integrity the 
readers of a newspaper have learned 
to trust. 

And so, in designing courses of 
study, I suggest that schools of 
journalism continue to make liberal 
use of non-journalism courses offered 
in the institutions with which they 
are affiliated. Many are doing an 
excellent job of this already. The 
big job is to teach students how to 
use background knowledge intelli- 
gently, how to make stories simple, 
attractive and interesting but in- 


‘formative and authoritative. 


N CONCLUSION, I want to 
elaborate on the plea I made 
earlier for more research. 

When research is mentioned, the 
question logically arises as to why 
the newspaper industry itself does 
not undertake more. The reason is 
that the newspaper business, like 
the medical profession, is largely an 
individualistic affair. 

There are no AT&Ts, no Du- 
Ponts, no General Electrics in the 
newspaper business. By far the 
greater number of papers are too 
small to employ great research 
staffs— just as individual doctors 
are not wealthy enough to do their 
own research. 

There are exceptions, of course, 
both in medicine and in journalism. 
The Mayo institution for instance, 
has done important medical re- 
search — but I believe it is fair to 
say that the most important devel- 
opments in medicine have centered 
in the medical colleges. The Chicago 
Tribune has done outstanding re- 
search in the mechanical aspects of 


newspapers. 
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But even great industrial and 
food corporations, with extensive 
research departments, frequently 
send men from their staffs to work 
in colleges on subsidized research 
projects. Is it not to be expected, 
therefore, that schools of journalism 
should undertake research as one 
of their chief functions? There is 
nothing that so universally affects 
tax payers as their newspapers. A 
university that contributes to bet- 
ter newspapers contributes to a bet- 
ter state and to a better nation. 

One outstanding research con- 
ducted by a school of journalism 
that comes to my mind is that 
started by Dr. George Gallup while 
he was a journalism professor. His 
studies are having a profound effect 
upon newspapers. The continuing 
studies of newspaper advertising be- 
ing conducted by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ association 
are an outgrowth of the Gallup re- 
search. 

We credit a great deal of our 
success on the Minneapolis papers 
to the fact that we were the first 
newspaper to undertake to put into 
use the findings of Dr. Gallup’s re- 
search. The results are such that I 
am convinced it is possible really to 
rely on scientific research instead of 
tradition and the nose for news in 
getting out a newspaper. Yet I am 
equally convinced that what we 
have done has only scratched the 
surface of possibilities. 

The world is changing so rapidly 
it is impossible for the historians to 
keep up with it. Due to air trans- 
portation the whole world is effec- 


tively as small today as were our 
original 13 colonies. In this changed 
world, we cannot continue to cling 
to practices in newspapers that were 
good in the days of Horace Greeley. 

The linotype if properly used en- 
ables a newspaper to use type as a 
master of easy conversation uses his 
voice. That master of easy conver- 
sation would not think of speaking 
hundreds or thousands of words 
without inflection in his voice. Type 
generally in newspapers is too small 
—the proper use of white space is 
still an undeveloped science. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulation 
has provided a way of proving 
honesty in reporting the number of 
newspapers sold each day. But if I 
were buying newspaper space I 
would insist on some sort of RPP 
(Reader Pulling Power) measure- 
ment at the same time. I would 
want this figured out on some scien- 
tific basis of determining how the 
sales were made, to whom, how 
much reader traffic there is through 
the pages and up and down the 
pages of the newspaper. 

These are only a few of what I 
consider proper fields of research 
for schools of journalism. I have 
cited these only as samples in or- 
der to make my point. 

Honest research that will get at 
facts and make them available is a 
crying need of our profession to- 
day. There have been some adver- 
tising abuses; research would help 
in their elimination and consequent- 
ly would help increase the usefulness 
of advertising as a part of the Amer- 


ican way of life. 
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Education for Journalism — 


Fusion of Ideal and Real 


By J. L. O’Sullivan 


Professor O'Sullivan is dean of the College of 
Journalism, Marquette University. This paper 
is his presidential address before the AASDJ 
convention in Des Moines, Iowa on December 


28, 1941. 


HILE all effort must be de- 
voted to winning the war in 
which we are engaged, it is neces- 
sary to give thought to the multi- 
tude of problems that will face us 
when peace is established, if our 
essential freedoms are to be re- 
tained. Although all of our social 
institutions will be affected by the 
war and the difficulties which are 
sure to follow the upheaval, our 
interests and obligations as teachers 
of journalism lie chiefly in the fields 
of the press and of education. 
Since the first journalism courses 
were offered in colleges in the 
United States early in the century, 
there has been a gradual change in 
objectives and an improvement in 
techniques of instruction. The first 
instruction sought to approximate 
the practices in the newspaper of- 
fices. Reasons for this are obvious. 
It was essential that the newly 
established schools obtain the sup- 
port of practicing journalists, and 
when the instruction departed from 


the routine, publishers and editors | 


were critical and teachers apologetic. 
Moreover, many of the early teach- 
ers were fresh from the publishing 
field, and they taught the techniques 
with which they were familiar. 
Training of this type was weak. 
It prepared men for the one art, 


and gave them no superior princi- 
ples for the employment of that art. 
It failed to set up advances in pro- 
fessional practices, a fact which 
probably explains, in part, why 
schools of journalism failed to de- 
velop in the fields of research as 
rapidly as might have been hoped. 
It was inadequate when compared 
with the training obtained by the 
practice of the profession itself, for 
the cub reporter and the copy read- 
er, working under direction in the 
newspaper office, might expect to 
receive a more practical schooling. 
But the question of the necessity 
of education for journalism is no 
longer debated, nor is it debatable. 
Education is the development of the 
whole man, the development of 
powers of reason and judgment; it 
shows man how to live and to think 
and encourages him to strive for the 
higher and better things of life; it 
shows the order of things and the 
importance and function of each. 
This is necessary for the journalist 
if it is conceded that the obligation 
of the press extends to far more 
than the mere recording of men’s 
activities. Whoever has witnessed 
the tremendous powers of the press 
will say that the journalist is more 
than a keeper of records. 
When we look at the programs 
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followed in other professional schools 
and recognize their objectives it can 
be easily seen that the aims of early 
journalism education were insuffici- 
ent. The medical schools, in ideal 
situations, while recognizing the ne- 
cessity for training in medical eco- 
nomics, give instructions far re- 
moved from the practice of many 
physicians. Sacredness and value of 
human life and the necessity for its 
preservation constantly are held be- 
fore the students. 

Law schools fall to a depraved 
state when they fail to stress the 
ideal of justice first and compromise 
to the extent of teaching only the 
practical. It is generally recognized 
that, while professional schools must 
give instruction that is rooted in 
the practical, they must also main- 
tain the ideal. The university must 
meet its obligation in professional 
schools as the storehouse of the 
ideal. 

If the study of journalism does 
not follow the practical blindly, 
then the study will be an intellectu- 
ally free pursuit of knowledge of 
the press, what it has been, what 
it is and what it ought to be. 

Such a school is proper to a uni- 
versity because it is liberal as well 
as vocational. The universities, to 
fulfill their proper functions, need 
to give attention to the cultivation 
of artistry combined with scholar- 
ship. 

Operating under such conditions 
and with those objectives, the school 
of journalism is capable of reveal- 
ing new aspects of the press and 
solving problems of the press which 
the practicing newspaper man could 
not reveal nor solve because he does 
not have the scholarly leisure in 
which to work. Journalism schools, 


because of their greater opportunity 
to learn the truth about the press, 
would be major influences insofar 
as their findings are logically fol- 
lowed by the press. Properly di- 
rected, a journalism school acts in 
relation to the practice of journa- 
lism as the law school and the medi- 
cal school, in their most ideal cir- 
cumstances, can act in relation to 
the practice of law or medicine. 

First glance at the two possibili- 
ties in journalism instruction might 
make it seem that following the 
practical would be the more desir- 
able and fruitful. But this choice 
depends upon certain pre-judgments 
which no intellectually-awake critic 
can make. 

These are: 

1. That there is no fundamental 
flaw in the press at the present time. 

2. That there is no need to in- 
quire deeper into the questions be- 
yond the problems of the art of 
journalism: what is the best use to 
be made of the press, and what 
ought to be done by the press. 

3. That there is no need of fun- 
damental improvements in the man- 
ner of reporting events of the pres- 
ent day—that is, that reporting 
today is all that can be expected 
from the press. 

When we consider the other pos- 
sibility, the study and maintenance 
of the ideal in the schools, the 
choice is plainly for the other alter- 
native. We are confronted today, as 
a multitude of men have clearly 
shown, with the need of establishing 
an intellectual and moral basis on 
which our lives and the lives of our 
children are to be based, if we are 
to avoid the dreadful confusion and 
the terrific upheavals which have 
attacked civilization for the last 
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quarter of a century. This is the 
message that has been brought to 
us by liberals like Max Werner and 
John Strachey; Protestant theolo- 
gians such as Karl Barth and Cath- 
olic scholars such as Jacques Mari- 
tain and Etienne Gilson. The full 
significance of these principles is 
not yet known; nor, in fact, is the 
need for them apparent to many 
men in this country. 

The press has a necessary, natural 
and logical part in revealing the 
need and in deciding the principles. 
Even if the press, either because it 
chooses or because it is blind and 
incapable, does not consciously and 
intentionally set about to play a 
part in the endeavor, it will never- 
theless have a part to play. By its 
own blindness and by its own lack 
of effort it will lull the intelligence 
of the multitude who rely upon it 
into a sense of security as false and 
uncertain as that which has per- 
vaded the minds of the people for 
the last twenty-five years. 

But if the press, in its essential 
function of revealing the nature and 
significance of the events of the day, 
seeks to live up to this enormous 
obligation, then it must see the 
news against the true background of 
history and of right and wrong prin- 
ciples. The press must be manned 
by men who are able to make such 
observations and _ interpretations. 
The only place such men can be 
trained is in universities by univer- 
sity scholars, or by men who have 
the same opportunity and the same 
leisure as university scholars possess. 

Such instruction may be more 
abstract and academic than the in- 
struction in the practical, but in 
the end the attitudes developed to- 
ward the press by the students will 


determine their methods of handling 
practical problems. In most other 
fields this type of instruction has 
not only the approval but the 
strong and emphatic support of the 
professional associations. In fact 
such instruction was developed in 
the law and medical schools to some 
extent because of the insistence of 
the American Medical Association 
and the American Bar Association. 
This type of instruction in journa- 
lism is leading to greater pride in 
education by alumni of schools and 
is bringing about stronger support of 
journalism education by professional 
newspaper associations. 

In education for journalism we 
must strive to obtain a unity be- 
tween the ideal and the real, be- 
tween reason and reality, between 
what ought to be and what is. 

Journalism education must stand 
in the center between the ideal and 
the real. The ideal will win domina- 
tion over the real, for the ideal is 
the source of the real, of the prac- 
tical. And yet this should not pre- 
clude adequate, complete, substantial 
and continuous support for the edu- 
cation program by the practitioners, 
the associations of publishers and 
editors. In fact, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear today that, had ade- 
quate and complete support been 
given by the publishers and editors 
to far-sighted educators a quarter 
of a century ago, there would be 
far less basis today for the criticism 
by such spokesmen as George Seldes 
and Harold Ickes. 

We are in a period when drastic 
changes in our social structure are 
in the making. Whether we like it 
or not, there will be no return to the 
long-sought-for “normalcy.” All so- 
cial institutions must be prepared 
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to justify their existence in the new 
order which is surely coming after 
the present upheaval or they will 
sink, and deservedly so. The free 
press in a large part of the world 
has disappeared, to some extent of 
course because of pressure from en- 
slaving forces, but also because it 
has failed to recognize its high ob- 
ligations of furnishing the truth to 
its readers. 

The torch of truth, of justice and 
of love, of prudence, of charity and 
of wisdom must be held high by our 
press; but the place where the wicks 
must be trimmed, the reflectors pol- 
ished and the lights kept aflame is 
in the seats of research and of 


knowledge, the colleges and univer- 
sities of America, and in particular 
in those which at great sacrifice are 
giving time, effort and funds to the 
fields of study and practice of jour- 
nalism. Now as the sands of time 
are fast running out, an outstanding 
contribution that the publishers and 
editors of America can make not 
only to a free press, but to a free 
government, is active, continuous 
support of and cooperation with the 
schools of journalism existing in the 
outstanding educational institutions 
of America—schools devoted not 
only to teaching the practices but 
also to a study and evaluation of 
those practices. 
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Research in Press Law 
And Freedom of the Press 


By Fredrick S. Siebert 


Professor Siebert, director of the School of Journalism, University of Illinois, 
prepared this paper for the research roundtable at the AATJ convention in 
Des Moines December 30, 1941, but was unable to be present to deliver it. 


Y PURPOSE is to review briefly 

recent progress in research in 
press law and press freedom and to 
indicate possible future develop- 
ments in methods and subject mat- 
ter. As I see-it, the field is divided 
under nine subject headings. 

1. In the field of historical re- 
search into freedom of the press 
little has been done in recent years 
and little is likely to be done as long 
as we are engaged in a war. I myself 
have spent several years preparing a 
work on the history of freedom of 
the press in England. This work is 
nearing its final stages, and when it 
is completed I hope to carry on with 
a history of freedom of the press in 
the American colonies and the United 
States. There is a wide opportunity 
for more studies in the relations be- 
tween the press and the government 
in the various states of the United 
States, similar to the work on Mas- 
sachusetts by Professor Dunniway. 

2. In the law of libel there are 
several fields which offer opportun- 
ities for profitable research. One of 
the pressing questions today is that 
involved in the status of the various 
administrative and quasi-judicial 
bodies which have grown up since 
the first Roosevelt administration. 
In World War I the courts held that 
newspapers were liable for any libel 
contained in releases from the War 
Department. Although this decision 


has never been seriously questioned, 
the newspaper world is faced with a 
whole series of problems growing 
out of information released by such 
bodies as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission and a 
host of others. A second problem in 
libel that has not been thoroughly 
investigated is the question of the 
liability of a newspaper for copy 
coming from a reliable source. Deci- 
sions on this question have been 
made in several states, but no 
thorough study of the problem has 
ever been made. 

3. In the field of contempt we 
have in the last year two important 
decisions, the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch case and the Los Angeles 
Times case. Professor R. L. Cros- 
man of Colorado is undertaking a 
study of the St. Louis case and I 
hope that the same will be done for 
the Times case. Now that the courts 
have substituted a “clear and pres- 
ent danger” test for a “reasonable 
tendency” test, it will be necessary 
to clarify the distinctions between 
these two tests. This may be a re- 
search problem for lawyers, but 
there remains a whole field in which 
the journalism-trained man might 
produce something of value. This is 
the field of case study of the effects 
of various kinds of publications dur- 
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ing trials, on both the judge and the 
parties involved. 

4. Another category of fields for 
research in newspaper law is popu- 
larly described as “trial by news- 
paper.” We need more case studies 
of the effects of different types of 
publications on the judicial process. 
The study undertaken by the crimi- 
nal law section of the American Bar 
Association on the Hauptmann trial 
furnishes an excellent model. Some 
ten or fifteen studies of this nature 
might be of great help in solving 
this difficult problem of the relation 
of the courts to the press. 

5. We also need further studies 
on the value and effects of the so- 
called “confidence” laws which have 
been adopted by several states. The 
courts are by no means agreed that 
these statutes are beneficial, and a 
series of studies showing the actual 
operation of these laws on news- 
paper practices would do much to 
erase this prejudice. 

6. A great deal of attention has 
been paid in recent years to com- 
piling and analyzing state statutes 
on legal publications. Professor Poll- 
ard’s extensive index is an invalu- 
able contribution. Several states, in- 
cluding Indiana, Oregon and Geor- 
gia, are cooperating with their press 
associations to compile state laws 
on legal notices. This is a job which 
can probably be done in every state 
in the Union. 

7. One of the problems confront- 
ing newspapers, at least before the 
war, was the effect of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act on the economics 
of the publishing business. Several 
studies in this field have already 
been undertaken. C. M. Platt at 
Kansas and H. S. Schenck at Ore- 
gon are, I understand, making in- 


vestigations into the effect of this 
act in their states. Other schools 
could profitably undertake studies 
of this nature in their particular 
areas. It will be impossible to 
achieve any changes in this act 
either in peace or war unless defi- 
nite facts and figures concerning its 
operation are available. 

8. Similar studies on the opera- 
tion of the National Labor Relations 
Act as it affects newspapers could 
also be undertaken. Case studies of 
the effect of collective bargaining on 
newspaper economics, on editorial 
policy and on quality of reporting 
could very well be undertaken in 
various sections of the country. 
Both publishers and government of- 
ficials are anxious to obtain accurate 
data on the effects of both of these 
acts. 

9. The subject, of course, in 
which we are all interested at this 
time is the status of the press in 
war-time. Now is the time to be- 
gin collecting material on the op- 
eration of the regulations affecting 
newspapers. Individual studies 
should be undertaken of the various 
information agencies of the Federal 
government such as the Office of 
Facts and Figures, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Information, the Of- 
fice of Government Reports and the 
public relations offices of agencies of 
government which are involved in 
defense and war activities. 

I have one very definite recom- 
mendation to make in connection 
with research methods in the field 
of newspaper law: that we have 
more case studies and fewer studies 
of cases. By this I mean thorough 
analyses of individual instances, 
rather than digests of a number of 
instances. 
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I Can’t Forcer. By Robert J. 
Casey, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1941. 398 pp. $3.00. 


HIS is the first war book I have 

seen whose jacket seems a 
whispered understatement. The 
blurb says the book has “no pro- 
nouncements on strategy .. . no 
predictions or forecasts.” And of 
course it hasn’t, in the pompous, 
heavy-handed way of most “mes- 
sages” and revelations of things to 
come. It’s a typical “Bob Casey 
book. So it does a brilliant piece of 
reporting—sort of second-day, over- 
night-story reporting of poignant, 
unforgettable, more-than-meets-the- 
eye episodes of this war. It is also 
an unobtrusive account of an amaz- 
ing reporter at work. 

For instance, you get the humor- 
ous, casual yarn of a war correspond- 
ent—no, a Chicago newspaper re- 
porter—taking a taxicab across a 
guarded bridge, over an_ interna- 
-tional border into the Siegfried Line, 
and seeing the Line, and having it 
explained to him by a taxi driver 
and a German officer—while a war, 
mind you, is going on. 

On the old Chicago Daily News, 
Henry Justin Smith used to tell us, 
Casey included, “Rein in: let the 
story tell itself.” And twenty years 
later, you find Bob letting the story 
do just that—the story of his being 
denied a pass because the French 
heard he had taxied through the 
Siegfried Line and thought he was 
a spy. They set an officer to watch 
him in his hotel every minute. So 
Bob lumbers out a side door, gets 
his car out of a garage—and tours 
a front line trench. He talks with 
men and officers, flattens himself 
against the muddy wall of a trench 


bayou while the mangled and dead 
are carried past him from firing 
steps. 

At the end of a working day 
(they used to quit about 4 o’clock 
on the News) Bob takes his hat off 
a peg, strolls out of the trench and 
down North Wells street, only this 
was in France. Anyway, his car was 
parked near Madison avenue — or 
whatever they call the lane near 
that front trench beyond Nancy — 
drives back to the hotel, strolls in 
the side door, says “howdy” to his 
patient guard, and orders dinner. 
Next day, quite routinely, he re- 
peats the performance. They go to 
work every day, except Sunday, on 
the News; and they don’t always 
tell the house detective where 
they’re going. 

His trial and acquittal on suspi- 
cion of being 4 spy finally came up. 
It is reported with similar offhand- 
edness; even to the quiet account of 
Casey’s statement of newspaper 
ethics to the one-man court. (French 
journalists, please note.) 

Then there is the chapter on the 
sitzkrieg—the best account I have 
read of what, if anything, went on 
in Gamelin’s mind during his failure. 
For it is written by an experienced 
reporter against the background of 
an American artillery captain in the 
A.E.F.—thrice medalled. There is no 
pose of the military expert; no as- 
sumption of “inside story.” Just the 
canny observation of Captain Rob- 
ert J. Casey, who fought another 
world war over the same terrain, 
and who now reports the continua- 
tion of that war after two decades 
of newspaper work which took him 
all over the world and produced, 
as by-product, twenty books. 

“I Can’t Forget” makes no at- 
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tempt to interview statesmen on 
how to lose the peace, or on what 
caused the mess in the first place. 
There are no economic theories or 
citations from the World Almanac. 
No maps; no grand canvasses of the 
war as a whole. It is a book of how 
well Belgium was prepared in the 
first stages, and a sound suggestion 
as to what happened to her psycho- 
logically before she quit; of pictures- 
que and vivid flashes of bombs and 
bullets on roads writhing with refu- 
gee children and aged French and 
Belgians. 

It is not a book of bombs over 
London, but of people in London 
watching the bombs come down, 
and climbing out of the ruins, laugh- 
ing and cursing—some of them. It 
is a book which, in reporter’s hu- 
man, objective anecdote, asks what 
happened to the infantry that fail- 
ed to support the tanks in France; 
which asks what happened to the 
tanks that beat the Germans and 
then withdrew; which tells two fun- 
ny stories of a railroad—for Pro- 
logue and Epilogue—that suggest a 
lot about this war. No message? No 
prediction? I wonder. 

There are accounts of censorship 
stupidity, of bewildered Paris, of 
running a blockade and ramming a 
submarine while 500 people in little 
lifeboats pass in the night to die. 

There are few adjectives, few su- 
perlatives; no double measure leads 
or boxed matter or eight-column 
banners. It is anecdotal, poignant, 
unadorned reporting of a newspa- 
per man’s personal experiences in 
France, Luxembourg, Germany, Bel- 
‘gium, Spain and England during 
twenty-two months of this war. 
There are few great names in the 
book. But there are names of little 


people in big scenes and great mo- 

ments that Bob Casey can’t forget. 
And now, though I didn’t see 

them . . . only read of them .. . 

neither can I. 

Roscor 

Columbia University 

* * 

CorresPONDENT. By Derek 
Patmore. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1941. xii+319 pp. 
$3.00. 


HIS is a war correspondent’s 
eye-witness story written not by 
a career journalist but by a British 
literary man who has “turned jour- 
nalist for the duration.” Although 
he admits several reportorial ex- 
ploits that rank with the best, he 
feels himself an amateur in an ac- 
tivity that is “exciting, even fright- 
ening” to him and he wonders at 
the men who make a profession of 
foreign correspondence — “the last 
of the adventurers,” he calls them. 
Writing in a leisurely literary man- 
ner, rather than in a journalistic 
style, he takes time out for conver- 
sations and for word pictures of men 
and places that are unusual in such 
a book. It is quite in character for 
him to interrupt an exciting story 
of his scoop on the Bessarabian 
crisis to tell of the staging of his — 
play, “French for Love,” back home 
in London during his absence. 
Events in Rumania since Septem- 
ber, 1939, make up the bulk of the 
book. At the outbreak of the war, 
because of his earlier travels in the 
Balkans and his last book, “Invita- 
tion to Roumania” (sic), Mr. Pat- 
more persuaded the Exchange Tele- 
graph Company of London to ap- 
point him Rumanian (sic) corre- 
spondent. He arrived in Bucharest 
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on September 16 in time to meet 
the horde of refugees and newspaper 
men pouring out of ravaged Poland. 
In February, 1940, he shifted to the 
London News-Chronicle and con- 
tinued to cover Bucharest until he, 
with the rest of the British, was 
driven out by the Iron Guard and 
the Nazis in October, 1940. Fleeing 
to Bulgaria, he reported the Greek- 
Italian war from Sofia, even taking 
a thrilling trip to Salonika just after 
the city was first bombed. In Febru- 
ary, 1941, while awaiting the ex- 
pected German invasion, he was 
shifted to Ankara and from there 
he tells the rest of the story, through 
the fall of Crete. 

In fourteen leisurely chapters, he 
chronicles eighteen history-making 
months during which the Balkan 
nations, one after another, changed 
from pro-Ally sympathy to Nazi 
allegiance. But, even more. he 
makes the story of events under- 
standable. For an American to 
whom the names Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Jugoslavia, Croatia suggest 
only turbulent little patches on a 
hazy map, he clarifies the human 
forces at work in Eastern Europe. 
He recalls the scattered news dis- 
patches of the last two years from 
those strange cities of Bucharest, 
Sofia, Salonika and weaves them in- 
to a coherent narrative. Even the 
unpronounceable Balkan names gain 
identity. 

His charming word pictures of 
the persons whom we have met in 
the news and whom he knew in the 
flesh will remain the unforgettable 
aspect of the book. Premier Armand 
Calinescu, who was assassinated, 
George Bratianu, the professor-poli- 
tician, King Carol of Rumania, Ma- 
dame Magda Lupescu, his motherly 


mistress, General Antonescu, the 
dictator, Horia Sima, leader of the 
Iron Guards, King Boris of Bul- 
garia, King George of Greece, Shu- 
kru Saracoglu, Turkish foreign min- 
ister—all these and many others 
come alive. Bucharest becomes a 
pleasant town priding itself in 
American autos and bathrooms; An- 
kara is a livable modern city; the 
Kula, Struma and Vardar valleys 
are seen from a motorcar or a troop 
train; Bulgarian peasants and Gre- 
cian soldiers are friendly folk who 
help a traveler out of difficulties. 

American readers will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Patmore’s comments 
on the famous “by-line” correspond- 
ents with whom he associated at 
times. In Bucharest, there were 
“Dick” Mowrer of the Chicago 
Daily News, Walter Duranty of the 
New York Times, “Jim” Brown of 
the INS, Sonia Tomara of the New 
York Herald Tribune; in Salonika, 
there were Henry Gorell of the 
UP, Leland Stowe of the Chicago 
Daily News, Edmund Stephens of 
the Christian Science Monitor and 
others. Among his British colleagues, 
Clare Hollingworth of the Daily 
Express and Cedric Salter of the 
Daily Mail were his closest com- 
panions. 

Every “behind-the-scenes” book 
should give some new answers to 
old mysteries. This one gives at 
least two. One is Mr. Patmore’s 
“secret story” of the death of Cor- 
neliu Codreanu, founder of the Iron 
Guards. Another is his explanation 
of why King Boris and others in the 
Balkans were not impressed by the 
mission of Colonel Donovan from 
the United States. 

The book is not all war and poli- 
tics and diplomacy. To one who has 
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long hankered to visit the Balkans, 
it gives an enticing picture. But, to 
another who wishes to know what 
part the Balkans have played and 
may play in the current war, it is 
important reading. 
Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 
* * * 


Epucation ror Deatu. By Gregor 
Ziemer. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1941. 209 pp. $2.00. 


T HAS long been accepted that 
the Hitler régime in Germany is 
built upon the exploitation of youth. 
Hitler did not originate the policy, 
but the Nazis have carried it to new 
extremes and applied it with more 
thoroughness than any of their 
predecessors, secular or otherwise. 
“Education for Death” emphasizes 
forcibly how far they have gone. 
This “education” is not only the 
Nazification of the entire German 
school system but the application of 
the underlying Nazi principles to 
Germans yet unborn. It brings all 
German children within the maw of 
the state, it encourages mating by 
German youth whether married or 
not, it takes the child for the hero- 
savior Hitler, it confers the blessing 
of early death on the hopelessly un- 
fit, it educates the growing boy for 
might as a member of the master 
race, it fits the girls for the duties 
of home and motherhood, it imbues 
German youth with a fanatical de- 
votion to the Fiihrer, teaching that 
no death could be finer or holier 
than in his service or at his call. 
The Ziemer account of all this 
begins simply enough with a tale of 
stones thrown at pupils in the Am- 
erican Colony School in Berlin, of 
which he was the head, because they 


included Jews and foreigners. With 
the usually magic help of a letter 
from the Nazi minister of educa- 
tion, the author set out to see the 
German youth education program in 
operation. “Education for Death” is 
the result. 

If the book had stopped there, it 
would be just another first-hand ac- 
count of a segment of Nazidom. In 
his concluding pages, however, the 
author warns that the current ideo- 
logical conflict is not only between 
the Nazi state and the democracies 
but between their school systems. 
To clinch his point he asks five 
searching questions which American 
school men and women might well 
ponder, but not too long. The book 
closes with the prediction, already 
borne out, that “the day will come 
soon when we will have to prove to 
a waiting world that our education 
cannot only prepare for life, but 
can combat death.” 

The author, now a member of the 
WLW news staff, has packed much 
into his 200 pages. He might have 
spared his readers the dramatic 
flourishes as to how quickly he 
jotted down his notes of conversa- 
tions and observations. Otherwise 
well documented, the story speaks 
forcibly in its own right and gains 
nothing from personal touches 
which are reported in the most tri- 
umphant super-Hearstian manner. 

James E. 
Ohio State University 


Mr. Dootey’s America. By Elmer 
Ellis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1941. x+310-+-vii pp. Ill. $3.00 


HIS biography of Finley Peter 
Dunne is a thoroughly compe- 
tent piece of work. Professor Ellis 
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has collected his facts with care and 
disposed them in admirable order 
and balance; but his scholarly quali- 
ties are by no means obtrusive, and 
nothing gets in the way of the deep- 
ly interesting and even moving 
story he has to tell. Good judgment 
is manifest throughout the book, 
and the admiration which the au- 
thor has for his subject does not 
blind him to shortcomings. The 
creator of “Mr. Dooley” has been 
fortunate in a biographer who never 
tries to be clever, who can appraise 
values with an eye to the times, and 
who writes tolerantly and wisely. 

Professor Ellis, who several years 
ago edited a collection of cullings 
from the various Dooley books call- 
ed “Mr. Dooley at His Best,” finds 
in the philosophical Irish saloon- 
keeper a valuable and incisive in- 
terpreter of the politics and society 
of his times. He does not venture 
very far in the perilous business of 
claiming that Dunne “molded pub- 
lice opinion”’—to use a common 
phrase of doubtful meaning. Yet he 
shows us how “Mr. Dooley” was 
repeatedly quoted at Cabinet meet- 
ings, how diligently he was read by 
the country’s leaders, what a large 
audience he had and how popular 
and beloved he was. The writer who 
is genuinely humorous, as Dunne 
was, and who has vigorous ideas 
and ideals, as Dunne had, is in a 
very strong position: he can first 
soften you up with his laughter and 
then blitzkrieg you with his princi- 
ples. The reader of this book is 
likely to be convinced that “Mr. 
Dooley” was very influential in the 
years following the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 

Professor Ellis’s conclusion 
however, that “Mr. Dooley” was 


more journalism than literature, 
chiefly because of the medium of 
Irish dialect. He is not very definite 
about this, but at least the dialect 
seems to him to make the perman- 
nence of the essays doubtful; and he 
is probably right. It may be doubt- 
ed that “Hosea Biglow” would be 
thought of as literature today if 
Lowell had not made a subsequent 
literary reputation. Yet there are 
“Mr. Dooley” pieces which should 
not be forgotten. The one about the 
Pullman strike ought to be a classic. 
The one about his cousin Admiral 
Dewey seems as funny now as ever. 
Some of those about Dunne’s good 
friend Theodore Roosevelt are as 
good commentary on the great Ted- 
dy as one could ask. 

Probably the quality in Finley 
Peter Dunne which more than any 
other makes us love and admire him 
is his fearlessness in directing his 
keen shafts at poseurs and humbugs 
everywhere, no matter how popular 
or admired. The “infallibility” of 
the Supreme Court was never so 
deflated as in the epigram which 
ends the remarks of “Mr. Dooley” 
on the court’s decision on the In- 
sular Cases: “No matther whether 
th’ constitution follows th’ flag or 
not, th’ Supreme Court follows th’ 
illiction returns.” Roosevelt was an 
intimate friend, but he too came in 
for a flaying now and then. The 
newspapers and magazines, to whom 
“Mr. Dooley” belonged, were not 
immune. 

Dunne worked on all the Chicago 
papers of his time except the Inter 
Ocean. Later he was editorially as- 
sociated with the American Maga- 
zine and Collier’s. He had relations, 
through syndication and contribu- 
tions, with many other newspapers 
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and magazines. A proper biography 
of Dunne, therefore, deals much 
with the journalism of the years at 
the turn of the century, and in this 
respect the present volume is ade- 
quate and satisfactory. 

Frank Mort 
State University of Iowa 

* * * 


My Last Muitzion Reapers. By 
Emile Gauvreau. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1941. 488 pp. $3.00. 


F YOU feel sorry about the 
1920s, here is a never-to-be-re- 
peated opportunity for gou to let 
down your hair and have a good 
cry with Emile Gauvreau. He feels 
terrible about the whole business. 
If, on the other hand, you regard 
the 1920s as a gift from Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen and the Brothers 
Grimm, then you are going to feel 
sorry for Mr. Gauvreau. In any 
case you will find “My Last Million 
Readers” to be fascinating reading. 
Mr. Gauvreau is not a little 
ashamed of his part in creating the 
tabloid era. He wonders, right in 
type, what manner of man he might 
have been if he had gone to work 
for the New York Times rather 
than for the Graphic. (Or the Mir- 
ror.) If Mr. Gauvreau wants our 
opinion, we'd like to hazard a guess 
that he would have done right well 
as one of Mr. Ochs’ employees, but 
probably wouldn’t have been made 
managing editor. 

We don’t believe that Mr. Gauv- 
reau has any right to presume that 
he made the ’20s what they were. 
Our feeling is that because pros- 
perity hadn’t retired around the 
corner and because Messrs. Hard- 
ing and Coolidge were extant, the 
20s would have turned out as they 
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did. (Every lifetime is entitled to 
a dizzy decade: Pop had the Gay 
Nineties and Grandpaw had the 
Fiddling Fifties. Hope our own chil- 
dren are also blessed with a carefree 
era, poor things.) 

Gauvreau’s contributions to jour- 
nalism are significant. The “com- 
posograph” was a flop. Bernard Mac- 
fadden never did get to be Presi- 
dent. Arthur Brisbane liked to fire 
reporters on Christmas Eve. Cer- 
tainly! But Gauvreau did teach 
newspapers how to get and use pic- 
tures. A lot of people never got to 
be President. And Mr. Brisbane 
fancied himself to be Ebenezer 
Scrooge. 

Gauvreau’s reporters on the Mir- 
ror and Graphic treated celebrities 
as if they were human beings—and 
since that day most reporters have 
learned to forget their awe of per- 
sons who happen to occupy high po- 
sitions. Real live queens and mer- 
chant princes had to adapt them- 
selves to this new technique. Mr. 
Gauvreau gave us also Walter Win- 
chell. He feels sorrier about that 
than do most readers. 

“My Last Million Readers” is, as 
you have already suspected, Mr. 
Gauvreau’s autobiography. Born in 
Connecticut, he began newspaper 
work on the New Haven Journal- 
Courier and moved over to the 
Hartford Courant where, as man- 
aging editor, he found the New 
England Yankee, nutmeg spiced, to 
be intellectually indigestible. 

After that it was a choice be- 
tween the Graphic and the Times. 
Gauvreau chose the Graphic. He 
taught the nation’s editors how to 
play up the big (“love nest,” jazz 
and crime) stories at a time when 
American interest in politics, inter- 
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national affairs, economics was dor- 
mant. 

Gauvreau’s life story makes lively 
reading. It is concerned mostly with 
the last two decades and contains 
material which a future Mark Sulli- 
van will do well to study for “Our 
Times.” If you want to enjoy half 
a dozen lively hours of reading and 
recollection, we recommend _ this 
book enthusiastically. Your students 
ought to have it to reconstruct a 
picture of what reporters and editors 
were like in the not-so-long-ago. 

Max R. GrossMaN 
Boston University 
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Snort History or THe Japan 
Tres. Tokyo: Japan Times, Ltd. 
1941. viii 156 pp. 


HIS small paper-covered history 

of Japan’s last pre-Pearl Harbor 
foreign-language newspaper gives 
practically no information of signi- 
ficance about it. Published in 
March, 1941, to commemorate the 
issuance on January 14 of Number 
15,000 of the paper (then the Japan 
Times and Advertiser), the book is 
certain to disappoint a student of 
Far Eastern news service. It does 
more to befog than to clarify the 
Times’ place in Japanese journalism 
of 1941; and for the historical orien- 
tation of the paper the student will 
still have to rely on Kanesada Ha- 
nazono’s “Development of Japanese 
Journalism” (1934) . 

The unnamed author of the little 
book says that the Times was estab- 
lished in 1897 to “represent foreign 
developments before the govern- 
ment and to serve a large foreign 
population with cabled and domes- 
tic news.” He recites the names of 
the successive editors and executives 


of the paper—from the widely- 
known Motosada Zumoto (1897- 
1914). to the current president, 
Toshi Go— with a eulogy of each. 
He offers a sketchy background of 
modern Japanese history against 
which to lay the Times. He de- 
scribes briefly some of the paper’s 
accomplishments, notable among 
them a campaign to preserve the 
Mikasa, Admiral Togo’s 1905 flag- 
ship, as a national monument (“one 
of the first press campaigns con- 
ducted in Japan,” in 1923) and the 
publication in October, 1924, of a 
“From Japan to America” number 
as a palliative for Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations strained by the Exclu- 
sion Act. 

But he gives no picture of the 
foreign language press against which 
the Times had to compete. He men- 
tions the British-owned Japan 
Chronicle (Kobe) and Fileisher’s 
Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), both of 
them older and more firmly estab- 
lished, only to say that the Times 
took over their control in 1940; and 
he implies that the Times did this 
by running them out of business, 
something that other information 
seems authoritatively to deny. He 
does not even refer to the generally- 
accepted relationship between the 
Times and the Japanese foreign of- 
fice, though he closes by saying that 

the Japan Times, Limited, stands as 

practically the sole means of making 
known abroad Japan’s aspirations, sen- 
timents, thoughts and activities. 

Through the pages of the Japan Times 

and Advertiser one can appreciate the 

realities of East Asia. It aims at pro- 
moting international goodwill on a fair 
basis to all and champions the cause 
of the rights and justice for the East 

Asian peoples. 

In short, the book can be of no 
more than superficial value to the , 
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student of Japanese journalism or 
of Japanese foreign relations and 
foreign news service. 

The anonymous writer of the vol- 
ume is at home in English—indeed, 
he uses idiom of distinctly 1941 vin- 
tage. The book, like many Japanese 
English-language publications, con- 
tains what I take to be a complete 
Japanese version of the English 
text. That it was intended for use as 
an advertising promotion piece is in- 
dicated by the fact that it gives in- 
formation on advertising rates, cir- 
culation, special editions and the 
many subordinate publications of 
the Japan Times, Limited. 

V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
* 7” * 


Low Man On a Torem Ponte. By 
H. Allen Smith. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran and Company. 


1941. xvii + 295 pp. $2.00. 


ALLEN Smith is a screwball 

- outwardly and at heart; is 
proud of it and brags about it. But 
he has met so many other screwballs 
in the line of duty as a newspaper 
man that he has never felt lonesome. 
In this book he presents some en- 
tertaining sketches of individuals he 
came up against in his interviewing 
for the New York World-Telegram. 
Smith’s book is written in the 
language of the smart aleck, but 
whether or not the reader is offended 
is no worry of the author. The tone 
is rough and is fairly well establish- 
ed in the opening chapters. Smith 
explains that he came into journal- 
ism at the tail end of the tradition 
of the itinerant newspaper man, 
who never worried about getting 
fired and who knew the standard 
formula for saying farewell to the 


boss: “In those days one of the 
busiest, most congested institutions 
in the country was that part of a 
managing editor’s anatomy which 
served as repository for so many un- 
wanted jobs.” 

Most of the subjects of Smith’s 
interviews—which ranged from strip 
teasers to “De Lawd” and back 
again—either are screwballs or ap- 
pear to be screwballs after Smith 
gives them that certain touch. 
Smith himself would go great in a 
hotel room at a convention. And 
the kind of fellows who would 
gather in Smith’s room instead of 
attending the convention’s sessions 
will appreciate this book. 

Roy L. Frencu 
University of Southern Clifornia 


* * 


Tue Saturpay Review, 1855-1868. 
By Merle Mowbray Bevington. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1941. x + 415 pp. $3.50. 


BOUT what did mid-Victorian 
Englishmen do most of their 
thinking? How well did they think? 
What was their preferred style of ex- 
pression both oral and written? 
How did they impress a group of 
journalists, educated chiefly in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, who knew a 
great deal—but not too much— 
about science and were definitely 
top-heavy in their knowledge of the 
law and its logical processes? All 
this and much more are explained 
and abundantly illustrated by Mr. 
Bevington, an English instructor in 
New York University, in his study 
of the thirteen best years of the Sat- 
urday Review. 
This weekly journal, founded in 
1855 under a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, ended ingloriously 
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on July 16, 1938, with Number 4,- 
319, “unnoticed in a journalistic 
world which had forgotten John 
Douglas Cook and his ‘academic 
brethren’.” During the years when 
Cook was editor and Beresford 
Hope proprietor, the Saturday Re- 
view numbered many brilliant 
minds among its contributors of 
leaders, middles and reviews, the 
most distinguished writers of which 
were E. A. Freeman, John Richard 
Green, Henry Sumner Maine, Tho- 
mas Collett Sandars, William Scott, 
George S. Venables and especially 
Fitzjames Stephen. They set forth 
their ideas with forthrightness and 
daring and with an “epigrammatic 
directness” which “was a welcome 
antidote to the ‘fine writing’ and 
pompous verbosity” which the Sat- 
urday never ceased to ridicule. 

Of the many English critical 
journals, the three that Victorian 
authors took most seriously were 
the Times, the Athenaeum and the 
Saturday Review. The last is said to 
have best reflected responsible 
thinking and to have been most 
powerful in molding cultivated 
opinion. During Cook’s thirteen 
years the measure is taken of every 
personage who presumed to lead, 
shape, explain or portray public life 
—of Disraeli and Gladstone; of 
Spurgeon, the popular preacher, the 
Reverend Dr. John Cumming and 
John Henry Newman; of Carlyle, 
Mill, Ruskin and Matthew Arnold; 
of Dickens, Thackeray and George 
Elliot; of Tennyson, Browning and 
Swinburne; of Darwin and Huxley; 
in fact, of all the great and near- 
great in the realm of politics, reli- 
gion, literature, science and the fine 
arts. 
Mr. Bevington is a helpful guide 


on this “intellectual tour.” His 
scheme of treatment is orderly and 
well proportioned. His personal 
style is so lucid and direct that it 
seems peculiarly appropriate for his 
subject. Not only does he show 
keen discernment in his various ap- 
praisals, but he has added immense- 
ly to the interest and value of his 
treatise by numerous well-chosen 
excerpts that make the reader feel 
he is deep in the Saturday itself. 
English newspaper style was un- 
doubtedly elevated by the stand- 
ards of the Saturday Review. It also 
set a new journalistic level in 

America for the Nation and other 

publications that came under the 

influence of E. L. Godkin. As pre- 
sented in this volume, the Saturday 

Review is certainly “profoundly 

English” and shows slight sympathy 

with the “profligate cant or drivelling 

imbecility” of the unlettered masses, 
yet the author in his detachment 
succeeds in making cultivated read- 
ers of the present enjoy and appre- 
ciate the intellectual acumen and 
achievements of a vanished period 
that left humanity many things still 
worth pondering. 

P. I. Reep 
West Virginia University 
* * * 

History or JouRNALISM IN SAN 
Francisco. San Francisco: Cali- 
fornia Writers Project and Works 
Progress Administration of Nor- 
thern California. 1941. Vol. VII, 
“Anthology of Editorials—1850- 
1900.” 203 pp. Mimeographed. 


NTHOLOGIES of anything are 
apt to be a snare and delusion. 
Your hopes raised high, you plunge 
a hand into the grab-bag—and up 
comes a tinsel gawd. When a jewel 
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does come to hand, you have cause 
to gloat; the odds are against such 
luck. 

The percentage of lucky grabs is 
surprisingly high in this anthology 
of San Francisco editorials of the 
past. Fool’s gold in the line of local 
trivia intrudes only occasionally. 
Under the chapter headings—pro- 
fessional competition, social con- 
sciousness, corruption, finance, prog- 
ress and miscellany—the compilers 
have displayed good judgment as to 
news value and reader interest. 

For the journalism teacher, a few 
excerpts will probably have special 
appeal. Professional mud throwing 
was a popular editorial sport in the 
half-century between 1850 and 1900 
and the San Francisco brethren 
were no novices. The classic example 
probably is the justly famous Call- 
down of the Hearstian Examiner in 
1896 which charged that Hearst “has 
chosen to wallow with increasing 
frequency and desire in the filthiest 
pools which the bogs and fens of 
modern journalism afford.” 

Evidence of social consciousness 
appears in editorials attacking ex- 
ploitation of the Indians (1853 et 
seq.), pro and con on the Chinese 
immigration controversy (1854), 
the unemployment problem (1861) , 
labor disputes and trade unionism 
(1870), low-cost housing (1885), 
government ownership of utilities 
(1899) . 

The editorials dealing with civic 
corruption and its characteristics 
have a peculiarly current flavor. 
The financial leaders are dated, be- 
ing concerned primarily with the 
free silver greenbackism. Under 
“Progress,” farsighted editors hail 
cable and wireless pioneering and 
look forward to completion of a 


Panama Canal, but anticipate no 
future for aviation because a “well 
known engineer . . . cannot see 
how flying-machines can ever carry 
light and valuable freight or pas- 
sengers . . . or how they can ever 
be turned to account in attacking 
ships or fortifications in time of 
war.” 

That was written 47 years ago! 

“Miscellany” contained three 
items of note, a thin haul for forty 
years of dredging. 

The first deplores the editor 
(1883 vintage) who dabbles in poli- 
tics— “ .. . the profession of jour- 
nalism cannot be allied with poli- 
tics. The two pursuits are wholly 
incompatible.” 

The second (1876), on a contem- 
porary note: 

“Wherever there is fighting going 
on in these days, there in the front 
rank will be found the writers of 
current history, taking notes... . 
They do not hang around headquar- 
ters waiting for the reports which 
are there constantly arriving, but 
plunge fearlessly into the thickest 
of the fray. For these heroes of ci- 
vilization there are but few re- 
wards.” 

Lastly, there is the fragment 
about the man who killed his 
mother-in-law by bopping her over 
the head with a cat. 

James L. C. Forp 
University of California 


* * * 


Atrocity PropaGANpA, 1914-1919. 
By James Morgan Read. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
1941. ix + 319 pp. $3.50. 


HERE are many reasons why I 
welcome this book by Professor 
Read. There is one particular one: 
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the way he punctures one of the 
chapters in Lord Ponsonby’s “Truth 
and Falsehood in Wartime.” For the 
past ten years one persistent item in 
student reports, in my classes deal- 
ing with propaganda and public 
opinion, has been a reference to 
Ponsonby’s pages dealing with “the 
manufacture of news.” This has 
been a hardy perennial. It will be 
recalled that Ponsonby tells about 
certain priests and the church bells 
of Antwerp; and how the story was 
altered as it passed from the Kdl- 
nische Zeitung to the Paris Matin, 
then to the London Times, and so 
on to the Rome Corriere della Sera; 
finally to reappear in the Matin. I 
am afraid that I am one of those 
gullible enough to accept this story. 
Professor Read says: 

“Diligent search in the Matin and 
the Times reveals no such item in 
these papers for November, 1914, 
the month cited by Ponsonby.” 

I shall leave the reader to find 
out Read’s ingenious explanation as 
to where Ponsonby got his informa- 
tion. 

This book, although it shows evi- 
dences of painstaking and _ intelli- 
gent research, leaves me with a 
vague sense of dissatisfaction. I 
have read the book twice, but with- 
out more careful examination I 
candidly admit that I cannot answer 
clearly why this feeling of dissatis- 
faction persists. “Atrocity Propa- 
ganda” does not seem—despite its 
liberal documentation—the definitive 
story of World War I atrocity prop- 
aganda. This is, partly, because the 
general impression it gave this ab- 
sorbed reader seemed to be contrary 
to other impressions built up over a 
period of more than twenty-five 
years. Also, it left me with the feel- 


ing that the Germans were not 
much worse than the British in their 
propaganda concoctions. 

Now, one may say that I started 
this book with certain preconcep- 
tions, and refused to amend these 
no matter what evidence was piled 
up. Yet I think this is not true, cer- 
tainly not the whole truth. In his 
final summary chapter Professor 
Read says: “Both sides had unclean 
hands.” True. But which of the two 
had the “more unclean” hands, and 
bore the greater burden of guilt? In 
my opinion Professor Read’s evi- 
dence shows that the Germans were 
the greater malefactors, but his con- 
clusions do not make this clear. 
Perhaps his objectivity prevented 
the drawing of any such conclu- 
sions. 

Certainly, in general discussion 
during the past two decades, there 
has been an over-emphasis on con- 
cocted propaganda stories. The 
1920s and 1930s were years of ex- 
cessive debunking. Mention the 
word “propaganda” and relate it to 
World War I, and one would get al- 
most instantaneous reaction—appar- 
ently a patterned association of 
ideas—something like this: “Oh, 
yes, I remember the fake about Bel- 
gian babies with their hands cut 
off,” or “Sure, I’ve heard those fake 
stories about how the Germans cru- 
cified a Canadian soldier.” If the 
one being addressed had perhaps a 
little more sophistication or experi- 
ence in the field of propaganda lit- 
erature he would probably say: 
“You know, the French had a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of fake 
photos, showing Hun atrocities,” or 
“You can’t fool me. I’ve heard how 
Colonel Charteris faked the Kada- 
ver story!” 
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Professor Read, in my opinion, 
does not quite balance his evidence 
in this regard although he debunks 
many of these facile assumptions 
that readers have made. 

This book shows vividly that 
war itself is the great atrocity. The 
facts adduced are a cold indictment 
of “civilization.” This war has 
shown that international law (or 
international practice) is based on 
just one guiding principle, in an all- 
out war: nation A will conduct it- 
self toward nation B in any way, 
and to any degree—controlled only 
by the other nation’s power of re- 
taliation in kind. (I am not saying 
which nation in this present struggle 
is A and which is B.) 

It is recognized, however, that 
there are degrees of “atrocities.” A 
case might be made out for the 
contention that the only real atroci- 
ties are cruelties that are useless, or 
relatively useless, in furthering the 
end desired. War is the atrocity. 

The aim of all war is, of course, 
victory. Total war should assume, 
as the end, total victory. If this be 
so, what actions should be con- 
demned? Machine gunning fleeing 
women and children on Belgian and 
French roads? Not if the action re- 
sults in hampering the movement of 
enemy troops. Blasting East Lon- 
don? Not if the morale of a great 
city can thus be broken. Shooting 
sailors who have sought refuge in 
life-boats after their vessel has been 
torpedoed? Not if you want to pre- 
vent these sailors from reaching 
port, from whence they can later 
continue the combat. Shooting a 
helpless aviator descending by para- 
chute from a smashed plane? Not 
unless you, as an airman, fail to 
shoot because you hope that you 


will be treated with similar old- 
fashioned courtesy if you ever get in 
the same fix. 

What earthly reason is there for 
failing to remember that he who 
fights and floats away may land to 
fight another day? 

Vernon McKenzie 
University of Washington 


* * 


Mopern Pusuicity War. Edited 
by F. A. Mercer and Grace Lovat 
Fraser. London and New York: 
Studio Publications. 1941. 128 +- 
xxxi pp. Ill. $4.50. 

Low on THE War. By David Low. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1941. 157 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


ENTERED the war with a 
propaganda organization § in 
about as disorganized a state as the 
unlamented OPM. As this is writ- 
ten the nation has, in lieu of the 
Knudsens, Hillmans, et al., a con- 
vincing total of specialists who 
manufacture symbols, each operat- 
ing under his own tent. 

The failure to coordinate effec- 
tively the work of the several war- 
time information services may be 
traceable to the earlier disunity of 
the various civil war time agencies. 
Possibly it results also from the line 
of thinking that assumes war issues 
are so patent to everybody that no 
all-out domestic propaganda cam- 
paign is required. There is national 
conviction on the major issue of de- 
mocracy vs. dictatorship; but no 
country in our extremity can win a 
war without instructing our people. 
Emotional appeals are not required; 
at least not yet—just plain instruc- 
tion. 

A glance through “Modern Pub- 
licity in War” will illustrate how 
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Britain carried on this type of cam- 
paign. The people were told how to 
save food, fuel and clothing, how to 
salvage vital materials, what protec- 
tion is needed in air raids, how to 
develop agriculture, where to apply 
for defense jobs, how to conduct an 
evacuation. 

Advertising and poster appeals 
were used heavily. The creators and 
coordinators of government infor- 
mation used these as part of a team 
including the press, radio, leaflets 
and booklets and the films. The ex- 
amples of poster and advertising art 
reveal an absence of high-powered 
salesmanship appeals. Art work is 
good. Text is simple. Messages are 
related pretty definitely to contem- 
porary events. In his admirable in- 
troduction to the volume, John 
Gloag explains that the willingness 
of non-combatants to volunteer for 
war work obviated any “froth and 
foam” propaganda to motivate ci- 
vilian desire. 

Humor has a potent part in the 
messages. In telling British citizens 
that food waste must be checked, 
the Ministry of Food (headed by 
Lord Woolton) used this: 

Those who have the will to win 

Cook potatoes in their skin, 

For they know the sight of peelings 

Deeply hurts Lord Woolton’s feelings. 


“Modern Publicity in War” will 
interest commercial advertising 
men. While the reader will be inter- 
ested in the part played by the gov- 
ernment in changing national habits 
to wartime needs, he can profit from 
copy of private firms who adapted 
line and text to fit the demands of 
the hour. 

“Low on the War” is a collection 
of cartoons by the famous member 


of the London Evening Standard 


staff. The chronicle of the war is 
brought down to May, 1941. Low 
levels his shots at the dictators, 
with Mussolini limned unpityingly 
as Hitler’s hostage. The creations 
of Laval will take their place in the 
history of caricature for decades to 
come. 

While Low’s war-time work is ex- 
cellent, to this reviewer’s way of 
thinking he was even more brilliant 
when ridiculing the Chamberlain 
government. One of the joys of 
peace will be the return of Low to 
the domestic political field in Bri- 
tain. 

D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


* * * 


Democracy anp Nationat Unity. 
Edited by William T. Hutchinson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1941. xi-+ 140 pp. $1.00. 


*“s7EYHE Press and National Unity” 
is the title of one of the six ad- 
dresses given at the University of 
Chicago under the Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions during the 
winter of 1940-1941. Herbert Agar, 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times, develops the thesis 
that the survival of democracy in the 
United States depends on our forcing 
ourselves “to know simultaneously 
what is happening in the world 
around us and what ought to be hap- 
pening there if the tradition that our 
forefathers left to us were being lived 
up to.” I have italicized the words 
which the author emphasizes in his 
subsequent discussion. 
Mr. Agar, a 1935 Mississippi val- 
ley isolationist who became a 1940 
interventionist, accuses the press of 
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failure to live up to the obligation of 
telling people what is really going on 
and what ought to be going on. He 
insists that, in return for the special 
privileges granted to the press under 
the American constitutions, the press 
has the high obligation of telling the 
American people the troublesome 
truth. Like many other editors, Mr. 
Agar seems to feel that the freedom 
of the press guarantees were set up as 
a special privilege for publishers 
rather than established as an inherent 
right of all American citizens, wheth- 
er in or out of the publishing business. 
Frep S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 
* * * 


Tue Pusuic Accepts. By I. E. 
Lambert. Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press. 1941. 
253 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


OT provocative nor steeped in 

theoretical analysis, but rather 
a factual volume, interestingly pre- 
sented, this book is a worthy and 
valuable addition to the shelves of 
any advertising man or psycholo- 
gist. 

The inside stories behind 113 fa- 
mous trademarks, names and _slo- 
gans make interesting reading and 
do much to satisfy the curiosity of 
the average advertising man. The 
author has made no attempt to take 
all of the slogans of American busi- 
ness but rather has chosen some of 
those which have captured the pub- 
lic’s imagination and have met with 
national, and in some cases interna- 
tional, acceptance. The attempt has 
been to show not relative impor- 
tance, one over another, but rather 
the story of how each originated. 

No story runs more than two 


pages and many are confined to 
one, which adds to the charm of the 
book and the pleasure of reading it. 
So interesting are many of the situ- 
ations and circumstances under 
which slogans or trademarks orig- 
inated that the writing becomes al- 
most fictional in character—certain- 
ly as interesting as most fiction. 

Most slogans do not come as a 
result of ponderous consultations by 
high executives—they just seem to 
happen. And here is a book that 
proves it. In almost all cases some 
spontaneous circumstance has pro- 
vided the inspiration for catch 
phrases that have shaped the des- 
tinies of huge business institutions, 
if not of America itself. 

From time to time trade publica- 
tions have published short sketches 
of the origin of famous slogans but 
this is the first time, to my knowl- 
edge, that an attempt has been 
made to gather these human inter- 
est stories together in one volume. 

Their assembly, with the very 
evident common thread of consum- 
er acceptance running through 
them, makes this publication not 
only a case history but a valuable 
study in psychology. One cannot 
read without realizing what it is 
that makes a lasting impression up- 
on the American mind. Get a pun- 
gent, descriptive or apt phrase and 
repeat it often enough and you have 
won a place in the hearts of the 
American public. 

The author has put together in- 
formation that most advertising 
men have long wanted to know but 
have not had time or inclination to 
dig out for themselves. 

H. P. Everest 
University of Washington 
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ADVERTISING AS A CAREER. By 
Mark O’Dea. New York: Mark 
O’Dea, 400 Madison Avenue. 
1939. 128 pp. 30 cents. 


ERE is a little book that will 
save teachers of journalism 
countless hours by providing an easy 
way to answer the questions put by 
that endless parade of students who 
want to know: 

“What are the opportunities in 
advertising?” 

“How should one prepare for ad- 
vertising?” 

“How can I get into advertis- 
ing?” 

Mr. O’Dea, also author of “A 
Preface to Advertising” and presi- 
dent of an advertising agency, had 
these inquiries, with all their varia- 
tions, put to him so frequently that 
he printed a monograph to pass on 
to those who called or wrote. Word 
about this little book spread so 
quickly that a new and expanded 
edition had to be published within 
eight months. 

The purpose of the volume is to 
serve “two kinds of people: 1. 
Those who are anxious to enter the 
advertising field but who first want 
to find out more about it. 2. Those 
who are now beginners in advertis- 
ing and want to progress.” 

To fulfill this objective the con- 
tent is divided into two sections. 
Part one is a sixteen-chapter ap- 
praisal of the advertising business 
so written as to aid the reader in 
determining whether it is a field in 
which he belongs. For those who de- 
cide in the affirmative eighteen ad- 
ditional chapters tell how to pre- 
pare for advertising and how to go 
about finding a job. 

For a book so small it is surpris- 


ingly complete. It deals with its 
subject factually—it makes no ef- 
fort to sell its readers on a career 
in advertising. Its format makes 
reading a bit difficult but in view 
of the desire to produce a low cost 
volume this is not too serious a 
fault. The lack of index, however, is 
annoying. 

For all essential purposes “Adver- 
tising as a Career” does its job just 
as well as the much more elaborate 
and expensive volume, “How to Get 
a Job and Win Success in Adver- 
tising,” by Lowen and Watson. The 
monograph is a private project— 
“not for profit. . . . Copies are dis- 
tributed at cost of printing, postage 
or express, and handling—30 cents 
for single copies postpaid, 24 cents 
each for ten or more copies, express 
prepaid.” 

E. Marion JOHNSON 
Syracuse University 


* * * 


Reportinc FFA News. By Charles 
E. Rogers. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
legiate Press. 1941. xii ++ 248 pp. 
Til. $2.00. 


HIS manual tells boys who be- 
long to the Future Farmers of 
America how to recognize news 
when they see or hear it and how to 
write it so that newspapers will be 
glad to print it. It is not a big 
book, but it is a good one. It breaks 
through all the formulated who- 
what-when-where-why stuff, all the 
ready-to-wear patterns that are 
handed out in city rooms, in coun- 
try press emporia, and even in 
journalism classes. Mr. Rogers cuts 
back to sources and proceeds with- 
in the strict limits of common sense. 
“Writing for publication is a good 
deal like family table talk.” This is 
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“The book, without apparent effort, has a newsroom 
tang . .. ; its suggestions are simple, they’re in accord 
with best practice, they’re workable.”— The Quill, Sigma 
Delta Chi. 
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Copyediting is one field in which the demand for 
workers usually exceeds the supply. This “Manual 
for Copyeditors” will give your students the founda- 


tion training necessary to hold a copyediting job. 


The authors, Robert E. Garst and Theodore Men- 
line Bernstein, are graduates and members of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Journalism, Co- 
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and Cable Editor respectively of The New York 
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the first sentence of his first chap- 
ter. Anything worth telling at the 
table is news, within the family cir- 
cle. Newswriting is simply news- 
telling in writing. How do you know 
when you have news worth printing 
in neighborhood or township locals? 
The test is simple. Will it interest 
that many people, or most of them? 
And so with county news, and state 
news, and news worth front page 
space in metropolitan papers. 

All right, then: How are you go- 
ing to write it? Well, if it were news 
to be told the family that Shep, the 
family dog, had been hit by a car 
and killed, you wouldn’t start by 
saying that the way cars surge 
down that hill by the gate is crimi- 
nal, and then add that Shep was 
dead. So tell it fast and simply, 
with the main thing first, and keep 
your own opinion out of it. 

Suppose it’s an FFA chapter 
meeting that you are writing up as 
a county-wide story. Don’t say it 
was a large and interesting meet- 
ing. Tell what made it interesting 
and how many were there. Again, 
in mentioning FFA don’t bother to 
explain that it is a worthy organiza- 
tion deserving of the widest under- 
standing and support. Just tell what 
it is doing that makes it so. 

This may seem a simple approach 
to the subject of writing for pub- 
lication but I do not think it too 
simple to make sense. Nearly twen- 
ty years ago, when I was teach- 
ing a formulated course in journal- 
ism to freshmen at Ohio State, I 
was called on to do some extension 
work with country-weekly corres- 
pondents in groups of from twenty 
to seventy throughout the state. I 
had just an hour with each of these 
groups, as a rule; and in that time 
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I was supposed not only to “learn 
them,” but to unlearn them of all 
the stupid formula and habits which 
their editors had ground into them, 
because other editors years since 
had hammered away at the same 
stuff. And the net of it all, with 
nearly every one agreeing, was that 
most country correspondence was 
deadly dull. Was, and is. 

Often in the haste of this mission 
I found myself using much the 
same approach as Mr. Rogers uses 
here. I never had time nor skill 
enough to work it out as he does; 
and I shudder to think what would 
happen if the same approach were 
applied to, say, a five-hour, two- 
semester college course on the sub- 
ject. The professor would be 
through lecturing by about the end 
of the first week. Then all that 
would remain would be for the class 
to write, and write and write, un- 
learning and unlearning more and 
more. 

Russet Lorp 

Bel Air, Md. 


* * 


Days or Decision. Edited by 
Charles Merz. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company. 
1941. xxiv + 278 pp. $2.00. 


“ AYS of Decision” consists of 

eighty editorials from the New 
York Times, with an introduction 
by Mr. Merz, editor of the Times. 
The editorials cover the period from 
June 15, 1938, to September 1, 
1941. 

With much the same vision with 
which Mr. Merz edits the Times, he 
recognizes the strength and the 
weakness of a volume like this one. 
In the introduction he says an edi- 
torial page is written “for tomor- 
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row’s readers in terms of today’s 
news,” and time “has a way of shift- 
ing the focus on what happened 
yesterday and of picking holes in 
last week’s arguments.” 

Though time has not yet shifted 
focus on the topics discussed in the 
editorials making up “Days of De- 
cision,” it has spotlighted the Paci- 
fic in a way the Times editors, like 
everyone else, did not foresee. But 
the arguments presented in them, in 
light of today’s information, are 
eternal. There is no compromise in 
them with arbitrary national power, 
with dictatorships of either the 
Right or the Left or with policies 
of aggressor nations in Europe or 
Asia. And except for failure to fore- 
see the Pacific crisis as of today, the 
accuracy of the Times editorial 
writers in forecasting national 
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movements in the long days of deci- 
sion preceding Pearl Harbor are 
sometimes surprising. 
To the student of journalism, 
“Days of Decision” has three major 
values. It preserves in book form 
eighty scholarly editorials concern- 
ing topics of vital importance to 
America at a time when national 
opinion was slowly solidifying 
against any dictator-governed 
world. It evidences the abiding faith 
and confidence of the Times in the 
ultimate decision of the American 
people. And it shows the why of 
Times leadership among American 
newspapers. In all the grim days of 
decision, the Times editors were a 
little ahead of reader opinion, but 
never too far in advance. 

After all, it may be asked, aren’t 
these three characteristics—scholar- 
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liness of editorship, confidence in 
the judgment of readers, and lead- 
ership of them—the qualities that 
make a great newspaper? 

M. Lyte Spencer 
Syracuse University 


* * * 


CONSTRUED FoR TEXAS 
NEWSPAPERMEN. By Texas News- 
papermen. Dallas: Texas Election 
Bureau. 1941. 49 pp. $1.00. 


R teachers and newspaper men 
who have looked for some text 
to bring the subject of the law of 
libel closer to workaday newspaper 
problems, here is a booklet that 
should be of considerable help. It 
was prepared to tell practicing edi- 
tors and reporters not only what 
they may not print, but why they 
may not print it. Not merely a com- 
pendium of Texas libel law, it has a 
general applicability that should 
make it all the more useful. 

Some of the newspaper-slanted 
topics it touches upon may be indi- 
~ cated by the titles: “Pitfalls in 
Newspaper Writing”; “Confessions 
—Who Can and Who Can’t Confess 
in Crime”; and “Libel Laws from 
the Newspaper, Rather Than the 
Legal Viewpoint.” The booklet con- 
cludes with an excellent “libel clin- 
ic,” a sort of case study showing 
specifically how and why newspa- 
pers become involved in libel suits 
with comment by the newspaper edi- 
tors involved. 

The teacher of law of the press 
will find a two-fold use for this 
publication—first as a collateral text 
and second as a guide for further 
newspaper-slanted lectures in other 
branches of newspaper law. 

The reporter, and journalists gen- 


erally, will find it of value for its 
religious consideration of the sub- 
ject from the writer’s point of view. 
“Nine-tenths of all libel actions 
originate from inaccuracies of re- 
porting, writing, typesetting or 
headline writing,” is one typical 
statement. Eschew  off-the-record 
statements in police or court cases, 
and “when in doubt ask the desk 
man,” are other newspaperish ad- 
monitions. 

“Among newspaper men in other 
states, Texas has the reputation of 
having the most stringent of all libel 
laws,” writes J. M. North, Jr., edi- 
tor of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. It is certainly one of the most 
stringent—it requires bond of a per- 
son charged with libel, authorizes 
the courts on a conviction of libe! 
to order the sheriff to destroy libel- 
ous copies and defines in great de- 
tail how editors, writers and pub- 
lishers may commit a breach. Mr. 
North tries to meet some of the 
newspaper criticism of the law by 
explaining that a paper published 
under less restrictive laws usually 
has much larger bills for damages 
than do Texas papers. 

On the other hand, however, he 
describes how, when his paper stood 
trial in a libel suit a few years ago, 
it was not allowed, under then ex- 
isting Texas law, to present a single 
witness, to refer to the publication 
as an error or to show how the er- 
ror occurred. 

These and other cases described 
by other editors in the “libel clinic” 
are good concrete illustrations to 
bring home to students the serious- 
ness of libel and specific ways it 
may come to newspapers. To bring 
the lessons even closer home, illus- 
trations just as good as the Texas 
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Magazine Article Writing 
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authors’ classes and in the classes of other teachers, has been 
incorporated in this new edition. Thus it has not only been 
brought up to date, but also expanded and improved in many 
ways to make it thoroughly practical to the student journalist 
and an effective teaching instrument. 486 pp. $2.50 


American Journalism 


By Frank LutHer Mort 


This survey of the development of American newspapers over 
a period of 250 years brings out many unusual aspects of their 
history. It shows how the whole concept of news has changed; 
it describes the important mechanical developments; it gives the 
history of such phases as sensationalism, mass circulations, 
chains, tabloids, features, and headlines; it shows the various 
treatments of major political events, elections, wars, etc. It is 
interestingly illustrated throughout. 772 pp. $4.25 
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lead the student step by step through the entire field of beginning 
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such as MacDougall’s Interpretative Reporting, it consists of 16 
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problems, etc. Ready in April. $1.00 (probable) 
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cases may be found in any state’s 
court reports, perhaps supplemented 
by information obtained from the 
local editors involved. Approaching 
libel as these Texas newspaper men 
have should give any teacher a lot 
of good new ideas. 
F. 

University of Idaho 


* * 


Tue Press in THE CONTEMPORARY 
Scene. Edited by Malcolm M. 
Willey and Ralph D. Casey. Phil- 
adelphia: Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science. January, 1942. 222 pp. 
$2.00. 


HIS issue of the Annals of the 

American Academy is presented 
as “seeking to engender an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the newspa- 
per as an opinion-forming agency.” 
It pretends to be no comprehensive 
survey of the changes occurring in 
the American newspapers, or of the 
causes of such changes. But it does 
discuss certain of the developments 
that seem to the editors to have par- 
ticular significance. 

In general, the articles are of a 
high order, interesting and authori- 
tative. It is a matter of opinion, of 
course, as to what changes in the 
press are to be regarded as “signifi- 
cant.” So a number of the subjects 
discussed, by some standards, might 
seem less important than other mat- 
ters that have been slighted. There 
are some duplication and a mildly 
distressing emphasis on statistical 
and sociological aspects. 

Despite such incidental flaws, 
however, this issue of the Annals 
makes it clear that there is today 
an important body of knowledge 
about journalism, and a group of 


persons equipped to write with au- 
thority on the subject. The articles 
are both factual and critical. Unlike 
the a priori hostility to the press so 
common in general magazine arti- 
cles and many books, these studies 
deal with the subjects seriously and 
constructively, dodging no unpleas- 
ant facts, but putting them in prop- 
er perspective. 

There are twenty-six separate 
studies, something more than 100,- 
000 words, by twenty-seven writ- 
ers — teachers of journalism and of 
sociology, editors, reporters and cor- 
respondents, radio and advertising 
men, specialists in the many relat- 
ed fields constituting journalism. 
The articles are grouped under four 
heads indicative of the subjects dis- 
cussed: The Place of the Press In 
Modern Life, The Newspaper Pat- 
tern of Today, The Press and Fields 
of Special Interest, Responsibilities 
and Reforms. 

It is impossible to mention all of 
the articles in the space of this re- 
view, much less to comment upon 
them individually. Among many 
outstanding studies, however, some 
are especially notable. Herbert 
Brucker opens the symposium with 
a clinical examination of “The 
Newspaper, the Community, and 
the Citizen.” Malcolm M. Willey 
sets down in helpful fashion “The 
Functions of the Newspaper.” Eric 
W. Allen presents the editor’s prob- 
lems and opportunities both refresh- 
ingly and accurately in “The News- 
paper and Community Leadership.” 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld surveys “The 
Daily Newspaper and Its Competit- 
ors,” presenting the essentials of 
the subject in a way not seen be- 
fore. All of these are in the first sec- 
tion of the symposium. 


aa 


A provocative view of “Changes 
in the Basic Newspaper Pattern,” 
by Burrett P. Garnett, is followed 
by Frank Luther Mott’s examina- 
tion of “Trends in Newspaper Con- 
tent.” Ralph D. Casey presents an 
excellent and realistic study of “The 
Press, Propaganda and Pressure 
Groups.” Curtis D. MacDougall 
contributes a summary and evalua- 
tion of “Newspaper Syndication and 
Its Social Significance,” introducing 
some new material. Nelson P. Poyn- 
ter and Charles L. Allen, discussing 
“The Economic Problems of the 
Press and the Changing Newspaper” 
and “The Press and Advertising,” 
pull some threads together and 
bring us up to date on currently im- 
portant aspects of publishing. 

In the section on fields of special 
interest, Charles Merz discusses 
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“The Editorial Page” in an espe- 
cially enlightening way. In the final 
section of the symposium, two 
exceptionally well-written and 
thoughtful studies are contributed 
by Raymond D. Lawrence and Ar- 
thur T. Robb. Their topics are 
“Press Reforms” and “The Ideal 
Newspaper of the Future.” 

Other important contributions to 
the symposium are made by Chil- 
ton R. Bush and Darwin L. Teilhet, 
Helen MacGill Hughes, Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee, Fredrick S. Siebert, Wat- 
son Davis, Louis Stark, William A. 
Sumner, Frederic E. Merwin, Rich- 
ard Wilson, Ralph O. Nafziger, J. 
Donald Adams, Charles E. Rogers 
and Richard J. Finnegan. Here is a 
galaxy of talent, indeed, and the edi- 
tors have knit it together to produce 
one of the soundest and most useful 
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critical studies of the press ever to 
appear in print. It deserves wider 
circulation than it is likely, alas, to 
receive in so specialized and schol- 
arly a publication. 

Rosert W. DesmonpD 
University of California 


Tue NEwsPaPER AND Soctety. Edit- 
ed by George L. Bird and Fred- 
eric E. Merwin. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1942. xviii + 627 
pp. $4.00. 


IRD and Merwin call their 

volume “a book of readings” 
but in one important respect they 
have digressed from the usual pro- 
cedure of editing such works. They 
conceived their function as some- 
thing more than the simple compila- 
tion of literature on an exceedingly 
broad subject. They went at the job 
as if they were sitting on the rim 
of a copy desk with paste pot and 
shears. 

How tight the editing job has 
been is apparent when one looks at 
the book statistically. There are 177 
excerpts in the twenty-eight chap- 
ters. Each of these chapters is com- 
plete with introductory remarks and 
extensive bibliography. All this goes 
into 600 pages of reasonably large 
type. Doob’s “Propaganda, Its Psy- 
chology and Technique” gets four 
and one half pages, Lippmann’s 
“Public Opinion” a little less than a 
page, Desmond’s “Press and World 
Affairs” about four pages. 

One might question that there 
can be anything useful in a volume 
that seeks to cover so much terri- 
tory in so little space. The answer 
depends upon the purpose for which 
the book is to be used. Perhaps for 


the learned scholar in journalism or 
public opinion the book will serve 
as little more than a handy refer- 
ence. But it is not for the learned 
scholar that the volume was design- 
ed. It is rather meant to serve as 
a textbook for general courses in 
journalism which deal with the po- 
sition of the press in society and at 
the same time to compile a great 
fund of information about the news- 
paper which is understandable to 
the lay reader as well as to the 
expert. 

For this more or less non-technical 
reader group the book is amazingly 
well edited. The first of its three 
sections is logically devoted to pub- 
lic opinion, propaganda and freedom 
of the press. The second discusses 
“The Newspaper at Work in So- 
ciety.” Included in this division are 
chapters on news values, censorship 
and suppression, advertising, head- 
lines and make-up and other topics. 
The last section is devoted to cur- 
rent major problems of the press. 
Among these problems are pressure 
groups, labor policies, the radio and 
so on. 

The readings dove-tail together 
beautifully. Where there have been 
gaps in the logical order of the pre- 
sentation the editors have written 
brief pieces to bridge them. Obvi- 
ously 177 short pieces from almost 
as many writers can’t read as a sin- 
gle, compact story; but intelligent 
editing has brought them about as 
close to that goal as any one could 
ask. 

Some of the pieces do suffer from 
brevity. The excerpt from Doob 
seeks to establish a definition of 
propaganda. In the brief space al- 
lotted to him Doob admits that his 
definition is worthless without an 
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adequate understanding of his use 
of the terms “attitude” and “sug- 
gestion.” Those terms, he writes, are 
made clear in preceding chapters. 
But “The Newspaper and Society” 
does not include the preceding chap- 
ters. 

The editors could also be criti- 
cized for not having identified the 
writers of the articles they have re- 
printed. The reader might ask why 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, for example, 
should be qualified to offer opinions 
on radio, or Peter Odegard on pres- 
sure groups. There is no identifica- 
tion whatever. 

Notwithstanding these minor 
faults, the volume should adequate- 
ly fill the need for a textbook in the 
field for which it is designed. It has 
the additional merit of being 


equipped to supply the layman with 
a deep understanding of the news- 
paper, its objectives, its techniques 
and its shortcomings at a time when 
the intelligent sympathy of the pub- 
lic is imperative to the freedom of 
the press and the preservation of 
democracy. 
Srecrriep MIcKELSON 

University of Minnesota 
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Tue Suspsect Fievps 1n GENERAL 
Epucation. Edited by John J. 
DeBoer. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1941. ix + 239 
pp. $1.50. 


OOPERATION among various 
departments in high schools 
with a view toward providing stu- 
dents with a background for living 
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is an ideal difficult to attain. It calls 
for breadth of view and generosity 
on the part of teachers, a willing- 
ness to give up as well as take. 

In the twelve chapters of this re- 
port, written by specialists in their 
own fields, and in the final chapter 
as well, an attempt is made to pre- 
sent a unified program for general 
education. How well the authors 
succeed may be judged from the 
constant reference to the student’s 
preparation for life. The core pro- 
gram of education naturally must 
come up for consideration in such 
a survey as this, in social studies, 
literature, physical education or 
journalism. The drawbacks as well 
as the advantages of the core pro- 
gram are carefully weighed, over 
and over, with recurring emphasis 
on unity and cooperation. 

One cannot but wonder, on read- 
ing such a report, what would be 
the result if any one high school 
could have as instructors the per- 
sons who prepared the report. If 
they could build and teach from 
such a course of study as they have 
outlined the student would be for- 
tunate indeed. There appears little 
doubt that they could achieve in a 
large measure what they have out- 
lined. If, however, all goals are as 
far reaching as that presented for 
journalism (chapter 3)—and they 
appear to be—the course would take 
more than four years of high school 
if it were to be well presented. 

The aims set for the study of 
journalism are more distant than 
those outlined by the AATJ for pre- 
journalism and _ non-professional 
journalism courses for colleges. In- 
cluded are the aims and educational 
contributions of journalism, a pro- 
gram of propaganda analysis, a 


study of the history of journalism, 
truth in advertising, the place of the 
newspaper in world society and the 
various skills connected with news- 
paper making, from the writing of 
news and feature stories to practice 
in proof reading, make up, sales- 
manship, bookkeeping and office su- 
pervision. It appears to include 
about all that a five year profes- 
sional course might attempt. The 
texts listed for study are those in 
general use by colleges. 

Such an ambitious program de- 
mands a capable and ambitious in- 
structor—and far more than its just 
share in a high school curriculum. If 
it could be presented in only limited 
form, however, it would be valuable. 

The study as a whole commands 
respect for the vision of the writers; 
they have outlined a course of study 
that is more than a curriculum. It is 
almost a complete education. 

A. A. APPLEGATE 
Michigan State College 


* * * 


How To UNDERSTAND CURRENT 
Events. By Leon Whipple. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1941. 
xi + 241 pp. $2.50. 


N THIS little volume Professor 

Whipple attempts to explain 
how to understand the world we 
live in. The book is designed to 
cover three needs: how to discover 
and appraise what is important; 
how to use the newspaper, the radio 
and the cinema; and how to avoid 
false views derived from irrational 
prejudice. The rules given are sim- 
ple and familiar, and the subject 
matter is well organized and clearly 
presented. 


The sections entitled “The Time- 
table of History” and “Lessons of 
History” are especially stimulating, 
as is the chapter on “How to Read 
the Newspaper.” In discussing the 
need for showing the relation of 
events, Professor Whipple states 
that we cannot understand Today 
unless we understand Yesterday. A 
“Timetable of History” is necessary; 
we must see things in their histori- 
cal perspective. The “Past will ex- 
plain the Present, and as a bonus 
the Present will explain the Past.” 

Without making out a case for 
the newspaper, the author shows 
that it can become an invaluable 
source if it is read analytically and 
its evidence carefully weighed. 
Proper allowances must be made for 
the “inside story,” or the story with 
the political “slant”; in fact, some 
of the newspaper’s contents should 
be discounted, but there is a great 
deal that can be accepted if the 
reader intelligently evaluates its 
columns. Similarly, the radio and 
the cinema make their contribu- 
tions, but again there must be in- 
telligent appraisal of what one hears 
and sees. 

Finally, Professor Whipple ex- 
plains that even the facts them- 
selves can often be misleading since 
they are likely to look one way to 
one person and another to another. 
Says the author: “We never get all 
the facts about Today—only the 
Recording Angel can. Our genera- 
tion, even History, gets only part 
of the facts, or half facts. . . . Of 
the Present the facts may get 
buried alive, or be concealed, and 
even artfully rearranged into false- 
hood by selfish interests.” 

Though the book is perhaps too 
elementary for satisfactory use in 
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college courses in journalism, it con- 
tains much valuable material for 
the lay reader, or for high school or 
college courses in current events. 

Marcus M. WiLKerson 
University of Texas 


* * 


Dynamic JouRNALISM—the Don R. 
Mellett Memorial Lectures. Edit- 
ed by H. B. Rathbone. New York: 
Don R. Mellett Memorial Foun- 
dation, New York University. 
1941. 184 pp. 


HE first twelve Don R. Mellett 

memorial lectures have been in- 
cluded in this volume by Professor 
Rathbone. These lectures were de- 
livered, one each year at an Ameri- 
can university, between the years 
1929 and 1940. 

Unfortunately no more copies of 
the book are available, but the pub- 
lishers will attempt a reprinting 
within the coming year. 

The memorial lectures were estab- 
lished by the efforts of the late Pro- 
fessor James Melvin Lee shortly 
after the assassination of Mr. Mel- 
lett. Future lectures have been ar- 
ranged at Ohio State, Georgia, Kent 
State and Rutgers Universities. 

Don R. Mellett, editor of the 
Canton, Ohio, Daily News, was en- 
gaged in 1926 in a fight against 
racketeering, gangsterism and collu- 
sion between the underworld and 
public officials in Canton. He fought 
with a crusader’s zeal. Result: He 
died of an assassin’s bullet fired in 
his back while he was in his home 
surrounded by his wife and four 
children. 

Did the local clergy join Mellett 
in his crusade? asks Marlen Pew in 
the first of these lectures. No! Did 


he 
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the local bar association catch fire? 
No! Did the county medical asso- 
ciation, the women’s organizations, 
the chamber of commerce or the 
civil service commission support 
Mellett’s crusade? No! 

Why is it, asks Mr. Pew, if a 
as a nation we have not suffered 
moral degeneration, that the racket 
is regarded as something which does 
not concern respectable people and 
respectable trade? This lecture, en- 
titled “Local Government and the 
Press,” is one of the most provoca- 
tive pieces of literature in American 
journalism. 

Given a crusading editor, many 
other American cities would provide 
the circumstances which would lead 
to editorial martyrdom, Mr. Pew 
declares. 

We know, of course, that there 
are crusading editors who have not 
died of an assassin’s bullet. We 
know of others, like Carl Magee, 
who have been threatened. We 


know that Walter Liggett a few 
years ago, like Mellett, died of gang- 
ster bullets. The record is not an 
encouraging one from the point of 
view of American civilization. 
Schools of journalism have the 
solemn duty to teach the cold facts 
of it. 

Significant in this collection also 
are the lectures by Mr. Magee en- 
titled “The Right of Free Hear- 
ing; The Freedom of the Reader”; 
Felix Morley, “The Scholar in Jour- 
nalism”; Roy Roberts, “Freedom of 
the News”; and Grove Patterson, 
“The Responsible Editor.” 

Several of the lectures contain 
puerilities and platitudinous bun- 
combe. One is largely a jumble of 
incoherent inanities. 

However, Professor Rathbone and 
New York University deserve sin- 
cere thanks for this addition to the 
literature of journalism. 

Revert R. Bartow 
University of Illinois 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
November, December, 1941, and January, 1942 : 

Edited by F. E. Merwin and N., N. Luxon 


Developments in World War II, particularly after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, dominated magazine material relat- 
ing to the press. An outstanding development was the establishment of a 
Board of Censorship with Byron Price, Associated Press news executive, 
appointed as chief censor. The January, 1942, issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science was devoted to “The 
Press in the Contemporary Scene” and this symposium covered many of 
the topics listed in this bibliography. Advertisers continued to discuss the 
impact of war on linage. Marshall Field III got the Chicago Sun started 
in December. 
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—— California Publishers Ask for U. S. Treasury Advertising. E&P 75:4 p32, Jan. 


24. 

—— Editor & Publisher Market Guide — 1942. E&P 74:48 Section 2 p7, Nov. 29. 
Annual section offers market information on 1,485 cities and towns. 

—— $5,000,000 Spent on Ads By Canadian Government. E&P 74:44 p30, Nov. 1. 

—— Forecast Changes In Character of Classified Ads. E&P 75:2 p12, Jan. 10. 

—— Fourth Estate: Blend for New “Printers’ Ink” Newsweek 18:23 p58, Dec. 8. 
Advertising trade journals merge. 

— Sot Use of Paid Space Proposed to Speed War Effort. E&P 75:3 p3, 

an. 17. 

—— Inland Survey Shows % of “Shoppers” Died. E&P 74:52 p80, Dec. 27. 

—— Newspaper Ads Exempt in Price Control Bill. E&P 74:46 p6, Nov. 15. 

——— Newspaper Advertising is Ideal During This Crisis. E&P 75:4 p8, Jan. 24. 

—— Sees End to Government Advertising Opposition. E&P 74:44 p6, Nov. 1. 

—— War Duties of Advertising Discussed by Agency Men. E&P 74:40 p14, Dec. 13. 

—— War Hits Xmas Retail Volume, But Recovery Is Now in Progress, E&P 74:51 

Dec. 20. 

eer and air-raid alarms cut into holiday buying. 

—— War Will Change Copy But Volume Will Stay. E&P 74:50 p36, Dec. 13. 
Foods, tobacco, liquor expected to take up slack in durable goods. 

—— Washington Star First in 1941 for Total Linage. E&P 75:5 pl, Jan. 31. 
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Bassett, Warren L. War May Create New Advertising Uses. E&P 75:3 pll, 
Jan. 17. 

Brown, Rosert U. Henderson Tells ANA-AAAA He Won’t Destroy Advertising. 
E&P 74:46 p7, Nov. 15. 

Price administrator says it must survive as a thriving economic force. 

—— November Linage Ahead 6.6%. E&P 74:51 pl4, Dec. 20. 

Byrne, Date. Daily’s Contract Plan Favors Small Stores. E&P 74:48 p8, Nov. 29. 
Special rate offered to those who agree to spend 2% per cent of gross for 
newspaper advertising. 

Cammtna | C. V. Canada Has Found Paid Space Promotes Its War Effort, E&P 
75:4 p5, Jan. 24. 

Dostz, ." M. Ad Copy Performed New Jobs in Nation Going to War. E&P 75:1 
p9, Jan. 3. 

Ads now explain shortage, restrict sales and offer air raid advice. 
a Art Work and Less Copy Features N. Y. Retail Ads. E&P 74:49 pll, 
ov. 22. 
—— 1941 Newspaper Volume Highest Since 1937. E&P 75:4 p14, Jan. 24. 
ae in Chain Grocery Ads Depends on Super Markets. E&P 74:48 plg, 
ov. 29. 
A&P reports $1,000,000 increase in newspaper advertising in 1941. 
—— Total Linage for October Shows 4.2% Increase. E&P 74:46 p24, Nov. 15. 


CIRCULATION 


meee Circulation Men Meet with Morgenthau on Defense Plan. E&P 74:47 

p3, Nov. 22. 
Plan to have carrier boys sell stamps. 

—— Newsdealers Ordered to Halt N. Y. Boycott. E&P 74:49 p5, Dec. 6. 
Granting temporary injunction, judge rules dealers violate Donnelly act by 
restraining trade. 

a Carrier Boys to Sell Defense Savings Stamps. E&P 74:45 p3, 

ov. 8. 

a Georce A. Circulation Revenue to Be Important in 1942. E&P 75:1 
p33, Jan. 3. 

—— Circulators Advocate Rate Raises in 1942. E&P 75:3 p27, Jan. 17. 

a —— Survey Reveals All-Time High Reached in 1941. E&P 74:52 
p3, Dec 

SropGHIILL, ‘all W. The Plan That Sells Defense Stamps by Newspaper Boys. 
Circulation Management 8:1 p8, Jan. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


AnonyMous. Readers Prefer “Locals,” Editorials, Theatre News. American Press 
60:1 p5, Nov. 
Survey by Bloomfield (N.J.) Press shows demand for comic strips, serial stories. 

—— 33% of Advertisers Predict More Ads for Weeklies in °42. American Press 60:1 
p3, Nov. 

Luoyp, S. and Kinter, Cartes. Simplified Accounting System Outlined for 
Weekly Newspapers. American Press 60:1 p15, Nov. 

Frep E., and Hutcuinson, Frank B. Country Correspondents and Unem- 
ployment Compensation. JouRNALISM QuarTeRLY 18:4 p347, Dec. 
New Jersey commissions says space-rate writer is not an em 

Rocers, Cuartes E. The Role of the Weekly Newspaper. Annals 219 pls5i, Jan. 
The weekly newspaper’s relationship to the community. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


AnonrMovs. Gutter Journalism. New Republic 105: 21 pee. Nov. 24. 
New York Daily News story on Marshall Field III condemned. 
—— Luce Replies to FDR Attack on Time “Lie.” rer 74:48 pl4, Nov. 28. 
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—— Press: “A Disgusting Lie.” Time 38:23 p55, Dec. 8. 
Time tells its side of its story on deceased Chilean president. 

—— Raymond Rubicam Warns Against Dangers of Too Hasty Criticism of Ameri- 
can Advertising. American Press 60:1 p4, Nov. 

Brown, Arnoip E. A “Newspaper” Fights a Miners’ Strike. Canadian Forum 21: 
252 p801, Jan. 
— Globe and Mail charged with biased and inaccurate news handling of 
strike. 

Gisss, Wotcorr. The Wayward Press. New Yorker 17:45 p56, Dec. 20. 
New York columnists and the war, Dec. 8-12. 

—Se Democracy and the Press Share Date with Destiny. Quill 29:12 p5, 


Portland Oregonian publisher describes challenge facing the Fourth Estate. 
Lawrence, Raymonp D. Press Reforms. Annals 219 p158, Jan. 
Basic press reforms must await basic reforms in society. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Auten, Eric W. The Newspaper and Community Leadership. Annals 219 p25, Jan. 
Oregon dean discusses the newspaper's social r ity. 

— Newsman Exposes Gambling and Then is ipa. E&P 74:45 p9, 

ov. 8 

—— Press: Oregonian Forges Ahead. Time 38:23 p56, Dec. 8. 
Editorial page technique of Portland paper described. 

—— Tribune Gives Gambling Records to Chicago Police. E&P 74:45 p41, Nov. 8. 
Figures of syndicate showing disbursements for graft made public. 

—, Hersert. The Newspaper, the Community, and the Citizen. Annals 219 
pl, Jan. 
The vital place of the press in society. 

Busu, Curton R. and Temxet, Darwin L. The Press, Reader Habits, and Reader 
Interest. Annals 219 p7, Jan. 
Research analysts discuss recently-developed survey techniques. 

Davis, Watson. Science and the Press. Annals 219 p100, Jan. 

opularizing of science by the press helps spread scientific attitude. 

Finnecan, Ricuarp J. Social Responsibilities of the Press. Annals 219 p166, Jan. 
Chicago editor discusses press as instrument of democracy. 

Garnett, Burrett P. Changes in the Basic Newspaper Pattern. Annals 219 p53, 
Jan 


Recent trends in format and other physical characteristic of newspapers. 

— Paut F. The Daily Newspaper and Its Competitors. Annals 219 p32, 

an 
Coverage, influence, advertising, and ownership problems of media of communi- 
cation discussed. 

Lee, Atrrrep McCuuna. The Basic Newspaper Pattern. Annals 219 p44, Jan. 
Statistical presentation of recent t ies in numbers of newspapers and 
trends in consolidation. 

MacDoveatt, Curtis D. Newspaper Syndication and Its Social Significance. An- 
nals 219 p76, Jan. 

Syndicates “part and parcel of our system of mass 
and they cannot be considered as an isolated social 

Merz, Cuartes. The Editorial Page. Annals 219 p139, Jan. 

New York Times editor discusses four significant trends in editorial pages: 1) 
interpretation; 2) specialization; 3) independence; 4) social responsibility. 

Morr, Frank Lutuer. Trends in Newspaper Content. Annals 219 p60, Jan. 
Increased space for foreign news, Washington correspondence, pictures, and 
comics, trend toward interpretation and departmentalization, and introduction 
of new style leads seen as recent changes. 

Sropparp, C. A. Crusade, Or Die in Spirit. Quill 29:11 p8, Nov. 

Colorado editor urges newspapers to be anything but dull 
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Sumner, Wiru1am A. The Press and Agricultural News. Annals 219 p114, Jan. 
Trends in types and volume of agricultural news. 

Writer, Matcotm M. The Functions of the Newspaper. Annals 219 p18, Jan. 
Functions of the newspaper and the social influences that affect these functions. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 
ee Chilton Bush Heads Journalism Department Group. E&P 75:1 p36, 
an. 3 


—— Directory of College and University Journalism Teachers. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 18:4 p4338, Dec. 

—— Small Change in Status of 35 Nieman Fellows. E&P 74:44 p8, Nov. 1. 

—— Teachers of Journalism Discuss War Problems. E&P 75:2 p12, Jan. 10. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


—— Editor and Wife Among 4 Winners of Cabot Awards. E&P 74:45 p12, 
ov. 8 
Latin American journalists are honored. 
—— Japan Enforcing Mergers of Four Greatest Papers. E&P 74:46 p14, Nov. 15. 
Asahi firm to have Tokyo territory; Nichi Nichi owners to move to Osaka. 
——— Newspapers of Japan to Be “Public Utilities.” E&P 74:48 p9, Nov. 29. 
—— Press Debate on Reuters. Time 38:18 p62, Nov. 8. 
Commons debates on Reuters’ sale to NPA. 
—— Retail Linage Hardest Hit in Australia. E&P 74:45 p4, Nov. 8. 
Has been cut about 50 per cent due to newsprint shortage. 
—— Reuters Trust Former Under Joint Ownership. E&P 74:44 p34, Nov. 1. 
Press association sells half of shares to newspaper proprietors’ group. 
—— Says Vichy is Using Direct Censorship. E&P 74:48 p35, Nov. 29 
Elliott, Herald Tribune writer, describes censorship plan. 
—— Secret Anti-Nazi Newspapers Still Appear in Norway. E&P 75:2 p6, Jan. 10. 
— Caries W. Pickets Round the Tely. Canadian Forum 21:250 p233, 
ov. 
Toronto Telegram’s labor troubles discussed. 
Batpwin, Rocer N. The Question of Liberty. New Republic 105:20 p649, Nov. 17. 
Press in Russia examined with other freedoms. 
Betxiauist, Ertc C. Emergency Regulations and the Press in Sweden. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 18:4 p855, Dec. 
A discussion of the Swedish press with emphasis on political allegiances. 
—— Maintaining Morale in Sweden. Public ee Quarterly 5:3 p432, Fall. 
Stability and continuity of personnel have contributed to success in building 


morale. 

Innes, Guy. The Mighty Mr. Low. New York Times Magazine p6, Nov. 30. 
Word portrait of Britain’s cartoonist illustrated by eight of his cartoons. 

— Nem. MacNeil Asks Editors to Play Up S. A. News. E&P 75:3 plg, 
an. 17. 

Narzicer, Raupx O. International News Coverage and Foreign News Communica- 
cation. Annals 219 p182, Jan. 
U. S. has opportunity to serve as world center and clearing house for news if 
news services emerge from war with confidence in them unimpaired. 

Smith, Cuartes A. Sooner or Later You Will — to the Savoy If You're 
Looking for News in London. Quill 29:10. p5, Oct 

ViaLe, Cartos D. The Foreign Press: Argentina. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 18:4 
p408, Dec. 
German infiltration of Argentine press produces investigation. 

Waaener, Lupwic. The Foreign Press: Germany. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 18:4 p409, 


Notes on “blitz journalists” and other aspects of the Hitler press. 
Weicie, Cuirrrorp F. The Press in Paris from 1920 to 1940. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 18:4 p376, Dec. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
———- Says Free Press Need Not Be Sacrificed in War. E&P 75:4 p45, 
24 


John Stewart Bryan commemorates 236th birthday anniversary of Franklin. 

—— Zenger's Trial Lit Torch of Free Press and Speech. E&P 74:50 pll, Dec. 13. 
ae libel prosecution in 1735 laid foundation for Bill of Rights guarantees 
in Constitution. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER, JacK. Do-Gooder. Saturday Evening Post 214:23 pl4, Dec. 6. 
Personality sketch of Marshall Field II, with some attention to PM. 

Anonymous. Charles Scripps a Reporter on Cleveland Press. E&P 74:44 p8, Nov. 1. 
Son of Robert Paine Scripps with two brothers to control Scripps-Howard 


papers. 
—— Essary Retires As Chief of Sun Bureau. E&P 74:48 p12, Nov. 29. 
—— Exhibit Shows N. Y. Journalism from 1725-1900. E&P 74:52 p6, Dec. 27. 
—— Fourth Estate: Hamilton’s Gazette at 140. Newsweek 18:22 p67, Dec. 1. 
New York Post starts Volume 141. 
— of Payrolls a Reason for Suspension of Public Ledger. E&P 75:2 p3, 
an. 10. 
—— Hartford Times Marks 125th Anniversary. E&P 75:1 p34, Jan. 3. 
—— Times-Star Ends 151-Year Career in Bridgeport. E&P 74:48 p38, Nov. 29. 
No earnings in 15 years on total $6,500,000 incomes brings suspension. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. Ashton Stevens Is Play Goer First, Drama Critic After- 
wards. E&P 75:5 p5, Jan. 31. 
Veteran Chicago critic rounding out 50 years of play reviewing. 
Moncuaak, StepHen J. Newspapers Had to Meet Many Perplexing Problems in 1941. 
E&P 75:1 p5, Jan. 3. 
Rarcurre, S. K. A Knight without Fear. Nation 153:21 p507, Nov. 22. 
A tribute to the late Henry W. Nevinson. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. A Matter of Libel. New Republic 105:20 p637, Nov. 17. 
Philadelphia libel case, suppressed in daily press, described. 
—— Editor’s Right to Comment Upheld in Sullens Case. E&P 74:46 pl2, Nov. 15. 
—— High Court to Hear Wage-Hour Argument. E&P 75:5 p8, Jan. 31. 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun’s refusal to open books to inspector to be adjudicated. 
—— Supreme Court to Consider Dallas News Case. E&P 74:44 p9, Nov. 1. 
—— Voluntary Suit Pre-determines Wage-Hour Status. E&P 74:45 p6, Nov. 8. 
Butter, James J. U. S. Supreme Court Reverses Los Angeles Times Contempt. 
E&P 74:50 p13, Dec. 13. 
in litigation. 
Sresert, Frepricx S. Legal Developments Affecting the Press. Annals 219 p93, Jan. 
Newspapers have more freedom to publish and comment on news but face 
increaséd social and economic regulation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Census Bureau Eager To Help Newspapers. E&P 75:4 p39, Jan. 24. 

——Chicago Sun May Try Legal Action to Get in “City News.” E&P 74:50 p20, 
Dec. 13. 

a coamuene Study Enters Third Year With New Format. E&P 74:49 plg, 

ov. 22. 

—— Dear Receives Gold Medal From Poor Richard Club. E&P 75:3 p9, Jan. 17. 
ANPA president hails press freedom as “guard and monitor” of all other liber- 
ties for which man has struggled. 
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—— Fourth Estate: Press Front Lend-Lease. Newsweek 18:20 p60, Nov. 17. 


News services and newspapers lose men to government. 

—— Knickerbocker Heads Field’s Foreign Corps. E&P 74:46 p9, Nov. 15. 
Chicago Sun continues to organize staff. 

—— McCormick Plans to Leave Tribune Stock to Employes. E&P 74:51 p4, Dec. 
20 


—— Palmer Hoyt Heads SDX; Basil Brewer Honored. E&P 74:49 p6, Nov. 22. 

—— Press: Battle of Newspapers. Time 38:22 p60, Dec. 1. 
Advance view of Tribune-Sun battle in Chicago. 

—— Press: The Sun Comes Out. Time 38:24 p55, Dec. 15. 
Debut of Chicago’s newest newspaper described. 

—— Public Relations Need Stressed by SNPA Committee. E&P — 48 6, Nov. 29 
Reports on successful programs being sought from member pa 

Anonymous. [T.R.B.]. Washington Notes: The GOP’S Second Childhood. New Re- 
public 106:4 p115, Jan. 26. 
Clarence Budington Kelland’s appointment as GOP publicity chief discussed. 

Branvensurc, Georce A. Chicago Tribune Asks Afternoon AP Rights As Sun 
Nears Debut. E&P 74:48 p5, Nov. 29 

—— Field’s Chicago Sun Ready to Start Dec. 1. E&P 74:47 p5, Nov. 22. 

— eo 72-Page Chicago Sun Starts with 300 Ad Columns. E&P 74:49 ps3, 

Brown, —— H. Why Not Give Business A Better News Break? Quill 29:10 
ps, : 

Heten Murcate. Col. McCormick’s Tribune: 1910-41. New Republic 
105:22 p724, Dee. 1. 
Unfriendly portrait of the “World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 

Enauisn, Ear. A Reader Interest Survey of the Fayette County Union. Iowa Pub- 
lisher 14:1 p3, Jan. 
A description of the method used in Iowa survey 

Suis, Epwarp A. A Note on Government Aen 4 on Attitudes and Morale. 
American Journal of Sociology 47:3 p472, Nov. 
Description of U. 8. research including analyses of press contents, radio-listen- 
ing studies, and studies of foreign broadcasts. 

Wuirman, —o Marshall Field: The Native’s Return. New Republic 105:18 
p581, Nov. 3 
Portrait of Chicago Sun’s publisher and analyses of Windy City’s morning 
newspaper situation. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Apams, J. Donaup. Reviewing and Criticism. Annals 219 p145, Jan. 
Editor of New York Times Book Review discusses how reviewing problems 
are met. 

AnonyMous. Special News Service of AP Now “Wide World.” E&P 74:49 p5, 
Dec 


To be associated with Wide World Photos, Inc., as separate news adjunct. 

Hucues, Heten MacGu. The Social Interpretation of News. Annals 219 pll, Jan. 
Newspaper “finds itself the common carrier of several moral codes.” 

Merwin, Freperic E. The Reporting of Public Affairs. Annals 219 p120, Jan. 
Responsibility of press in interpreting complicated social and economic govern- 
mental news to the public includes building of intelligent, able reportorial staffs. 

Srark, Louts. The Press and Labor News. Annals 219 p107, Jan. 

Historical discussion of labor’s efforts to break into news columns. 

Wuson, Ricnarp. Reporting the Washington News. Annals 219 pl27, Jan. 

Responsibilities of capital news corps discussed by lowa correspondent. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


AnonyMovs. Agnes — Wins Law Suit for Job. Guild Reporter 9:2 pl, Jan. 1. 
Dismissed Newark Ledger employee to receive back pay. 
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—— Birmingham Post Resumes With No Guild Shop. E&P 74:52 p18, Dec. 27. 

—— Cresswell Asks Unions For Management Rights. E&P 74:49 p8, Dec. 6. 
Philadelphia Ledger publisher seeks right to discharge for economy reasons. 

—— Guild, ANPA, ASNE, Government Meeting Asked. E&P 74:50 p7, Dec. 13. 
N. Y. union wants to discuss war news coverage. 

—— Guild Says Strike In Birmingham Unconstitutional. E&P 75:4 p8, Jan. 24. 
Reports to IEB reveal non-guildsmen cast ballots to strike. 

—— Guild Strike Suspends Chester Times. E&P 74:45 p7, Nov. 8. 

—— Guild Supports Boycott by N. Y. Newsstands. E&P 74:48 p20, Nov. 29. 

—— Guild’s War Course Is Charted. Guild Reporter 9:3 pl, Jan. 15. 
Will cooperate without any “abandonment of fundamental union rights.” 

—— Guild Withdraws NLRB Case Against Knox’s Paper. E&P 75:2 p7, Jan. 10. 
Expresses eagerness to support Chicago Daily News in the war. 

—— IEB Ousts Myers, Dunn, Hull From Paid Guild Posts. E&P 74:49 p7, Nov. 22. 
Baldinger named editor of Guild Reporter. 

—— Lines Hold Fast in 2 Strikes. Guild Reporter 9:2 p7, Jan. 1. 
Guild units out at Chester, Pa., and Aliquippa, Pa. 

—— Printers’ Strike Suspends Three Illinois Papers. E&P 74:46 pl2, Nov. 15. 
Champaign-Urbana dailies closed as ITU charges “stalling” by publishers. 
com, Myrtiz. Guild Associates in Membership Drive. Guild Reporter 8:22 p4, 

ov. 1. 
Seek associate members in four New York City colleges. 
Muier, Dean. The Birth of the News. Guild Reporter 8:24 p8, Dec. 1. 
Aliquippa Guild unit organizes a new paper during strike. 
Myers, Frep. IEB Swings New Broom. Guild Reporter 8:23 pl, Nov. 15. 
+ aed Guild officers dismiss three employees, including editor of The Guild 
porter. 
NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
Anonymous. Chicago Sun Fully “Streamlined.” E&P 74:50 p52, Dec. 13. 
New Marshall Field daily uses modern Metro type family in all sizes from 12 
to 144 point. 
—— New Equipment Allowed If Old Is Beyond Repair. E&P 74:49 p10, Nov. 22 
—— Operating Costs up 2% to 12% in Year. E&P 74:50 p49, Dec. 13. 
Some economies effected, but wages keep pace with living costs. 
— City Dailies Merge Under Printing Company . E&P 74:49 p33, 
6 


Muer, A. V. Newspapers Face Highest Tax Rates in U. S. History. E&P 74:49 
Dec. 6 


Bffect of the 1941 revenue act on the newspaper industry discussed by expert. 
Poynter Netson P. The Economic Problems of the Press and the Changing News- 
paper. Annals 219 p82, Jan. 
rth brings challenges to editorial and business staffs to reassess values, revamp 
pr 
Ross, Arrnur A. The Ideal Newspaper of the Future. Annals 219 p169, Jan. 
Editor of newspaper trade weekly makes some predictions. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Gallup and Fortune Polls. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:3 p470, Fall. 
Continuing compilation of poll results of American Institute of Public Opinion 
(April-June) and Fortune (April-May-June). 

—— Gallup and Fortune Polls. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p666, Winter. 

LasswELL, — D. The World Attention Survey. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:3 
p456, 

Brief description of techniques employed in studying agencies of mass com- 
munication. 

Linpsar. Do the Gallup Polls Measure Opinion? Harpers 1838:1098 p6238, 

ov. 
Validity of polls as measurement devices challenged. 
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Sonvern, Freperic, Jr., and Scuraper, C. Neison. Hollywood Handles Dynamite 
Commonweal 35:8 p195, Dec. 12. 
Movies must realize responsibility in influencing public opinion. 
PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AuLMAN, Lestiz C. Emphasis On Public Relations Has Increased In War Time. 
E&P 75:4 p6, Jan. 24. 
Business can help maintain morale and prepare for economic readjustments of 
peace through paid messages in the press. 
—e Commerce Department Issues Manual On Publicity. E&P 74:46 p8, 
ov. 29. 
Discusses qualifications needed by releases to gain publication. 
—— Seeks Bill to Label All Propaganda. E&P 74:47 p12, Nov. 22. 
Registry of aliens would be transferred from state to justice department. 
—— The Institute Strikes Its Flag. New Republic 105:22 p717, Dec. 1. 
Suspension of Propaganda Institute “seems significant and appropriate.” 
——|[T.R.B.]. Washington Notes: Wanted: A Ministry of Information. New Re- 
public 105:19 p620, Nov. 10. 
Confusion in U. S. propaganda shows needs for central clearing house. 
—_ Rautpu D. The Press, Propaganda, and Pressure Groups. Annals 219 p66, 


an. 

Problems the press faces in coping with propaganda and pressure groups. 

Cree., Georce. Propaganda and Morale. American Journal of Sociology 47:3 p340, 
Nov. 

A plea for truth and high idealism in U. S. propaganda. 

Hartsnorne, Epwarp YARNALL. Reactions to the Nazi Threat: A Study of Propa- 
ganda and Culture Conflict. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p625, Winter. 
Various devices of propaganda analyzed. 

Lircurietp, P. W. Goodyear’s Public Relations Copy Keeps People Informed. E&P 
75:4 p7, Jan. 24. 

McMuzan, Georce E. Government Publicity and the Impact of War. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 5:3 p383, Fall. 

Important developments in government publicity since outbreak of World 
War II in 1939 surveyed. 

Mutter, Ciype R. Some Comments on Propaganda Analysis and the Science of 
Democracy. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p657, Winter. 

Propaganda Institute’s founder replies to questions on cynicism and under- 
mined faith raised by Bruce Lannes Smith in June Public Opinion Quarterly. 

Park, Rosert E. Morale and the News. American Journal of Sociology 47:3 p360, 
Nov. 

“News makes public opinion; but public opinion is sometimes, if not always, 
inimical to morale.” 

Saunvers, D. A. The Failure of Propaganda and What to Do About It. Harpers 
183:1098 p648, Nov. 

Wasneurn, Strantey. What Makes Morale? Public Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p519, 
Winter. 

Morale based on faith, appraisal of forty years convinces writer. 

Wucox, Rosert Fraser. A Pitfall in Propaganda: Underestimation of Public 
Intelligence. JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY 18:4 p385, Dec. 

WiituiaMs, Marcaret Hicks. The President’s Office of Government Reports. Pub- 
lic Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p548, Winter. 

Varied duties of OGR outlined by staff member. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


ANGELL, JAMEs Row Radio and National Morale. American Journal of Socio- 


logy 47:3 p352, Nov. 
Assets of radio in promoting morale. 
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Amnmenaee. Attack finds Network News Setups Ready. Broadcasting 21:24 p9, 

. 15. 
Radio news coverage following Pearl Harbor. 

—— Blue Network Now Operates Independently. Broadcasting 22:2 p7, Jan. 12. 

—— Censorship Office Issues Radio Code of Practice. E&P 75:4 p18, Jan. 24. 
Restrictions placed on certain types of broadcasts. 

a of Federal Programs Placed under OFF Direction. Broadcasting 22:3 
p58, Jan. 19. 

—— Concerning War, Radio and Hitting below the Belt — An Editorial. Broad- 
casting 21:26 p8, Dec. 29. 
Decries anti-radio crusade resurrected by emergency. 

— — Rules FCC Cannot Bar Newspaper Ownership of Radio. E&P 75:5 p3, 
an. 31. 
Investigation of dual ownership, however, is approved. 

—— Death Threat Seen in New Rules by Paley. Broadcasting 21:18 p53, Nov. 3. 
CBS head cites reasons against FCC’s chain monopoly regulations. 

—— Defense Keynotes FCC Activity in Year. Broadcasting 21:25 p54, Dec. 22. 

—— Fate of Network Rules in Court’s Hands. Broadcasting 22:3 p22, Jan. 19. 
Arguments of NBC and CBS and FCC before U. S. Court. 

——— FCC Has Placed Radio on Wartime Basis. E&P 75:1 p7, Jan. 3. 

—— FCC Press Data Reveal No Distinctions. Broadcasting 21:23 p10, Dec. 8. 
Final session of newspaper-ownership hearing. 

—— FCC Rejects Plea To Abandon Probe Into Press-Radio. E&P 75:4 p9, Jan. 24. 

—— FCC Seeks NBC-CBS Suit Dismissal. Broadcasting 21:20 p40, Nov. 17. 
FCC’s reply to chains’ court fight against monopoly regulations. 

—— FCC States Paper-Owned Stations Are 249. E&P 74:49 p8, Dec. 6. 

—— Freezing of Assignments Expected Soon. Broadcasting 22:3 p9, Jan. 19. 
OPM pod DCB formulating new policies to govern FCC licensing operations. 

—— Industry Cooperates in Censorship Plan. Broadcasting 22:1 pl0, Jan. 5. 

——J. Harold Ryan Named Broadcast Censor. Broadcasting 21:26 p7, Dec. 29. 

—— Limits on Weather Broadcasts Outlined in Letter to Stations, Broadcasting 
21:26 p42, Dec. 29. 
U. S. weather bureau chief's letter in full. 

—— Miller Calls FCC Attack on Press A “Poor Case.” E&P 74:45 p9, Nov. 8. 
Head of Broadcasters’ association defends dual ownership. 

~~ and Defense Stressed in Nets Orders for Newsmen. Broadcasting 22:2 
pl6, Jan. 12. 
Memoranda of NBC and CBS news chiefs summarized. 

—— Mutual Sues NBC for $10,275,000 Anti-Trust Balm. E&P 75:3 p8, Jan. 17. 

——— NAB Guide for Wartime Broadcasting. Broadcasting 21:25 pll, Dec. 22. 
Association’s rules for wartime operation. 

—— Networks Strike Back as Suits Are Filed. Broadcasting 22:1 p7, Jan. 5. 
Anti-trust suits filed by Thurman Arnold. 

—— New York Times To Broadcast News Bulletins. E&P 74:47 p23, Nov. 22. 
Daily programs to emanate from newsroom over station WMCA. 

—— President Issues Executive Order on Radio. Broadcasting 21:24 p12, Dec. 15. 
Full text of President’s Dec. 10 order. 

—— Quiet Is Requested. New Republic 105:24 p814, Dec. 15. 
Radio urged to be calm in handling news. 

—— Radio: Old Law v. New Thing. Time 39:2 p50, Jan. 12. 
Anti-trust actions against NBC and CBS clarified. 

—— Radio Operation Now Centers at Capital. Broadcasting 21:25 p9, Dec. 22. 

—— Radio’s First Week of Wartime Operation. Broadcasting 21:24 p10, Dec. 15. 
Day-by-day chronicle of radio’s part in war's first week. 

—— Radio: U.S. Short Wave. Time 38:18 p54, Nov. 3. 
How Coordinator of Information cooperates with shortwave organizations. 

—— The Times on the Air. New Republic 105:23 p749, Dec. 8. 

—— Trammell Condemns Rules as Radio Threat. Broadcasting 21:18 p58, Nov. 3. 
NBC president defends network broadcasting against FCC anti-monopoly 
action. 


‘ 
‘ 
. 
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—— War Code Brings Program Changes. Broadcasting 22:3 p10, Jan. 19. 

Bruner, Jerome S., and Sayre, Jeanette. Shortwave Listening in an Italian Com- 
munity. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p640, Winter. 
Detailed report on Boston’s North End shows shortwave listening common 
habit among one-fourth of adult population. 

Ryuuick, Frank. Free Press Wants Free Air—But What Does “Free” Mean? Guild 
Reporter 8:22 p8, Nov. 1. 

SrepMANN, Cuarues. Radio’s Big Chance. New Republic 106:2 p46, Jan. 12. 
Former BBC executive challenges industry to rise to occasion. 
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Anonymous. Berlin Job Gives U. S. Writers A Case of Nerves. E&P 74:45 pl6, 
Nov. 8. 

—— Censorship Arrives. New Republic 105:26 p877, Dec. 29. 

—— “Come Home” Call Ignored by Berlin Staffs, Huss Says. E&P 75:2 p9, Jan. 10. 

—— Coordination of Censorship With Allies Is Seen. E&P 75:2 p27, Jan. 10. 

—— Fourth Estate: Dilemma for Blue Pencils: First Days of News Censorship 
Furrow Editorial Brows. Newsweek 18:25 p66, Dec. 22. 

—— Fourth Estate: Editor for the Editors: Price Will Stick to Censoring, Leave 
Propaganda to Others. Newsweek 18:26 p50, Dec. 29. 

—— Fourth Estate: Press Heads Set A-Whirling in Dither over Submarines. News- 
week 19:4 p62, Jan. 26. 
Naval censorship strikes difficulties. 

—— J. E. Hoover Coordinator Of U. S. War Censorship. E&P 74:50 p64, Dec. 13. 
Acting until permanent censor is named. 

—— Lee Gets Out Dispatches On Battle of Bataan. E&P 75:4 pil, Jan. 24. 
Floyd, Hewlett also file via naval radio. 

—— Navy Apologizes for Confusion on Coimbra Sinking. E&P 75:5 p7, Jan. 31. 
Simultaneous releases planned to avoid con 

—— Newspapers Cooperate With Censor On Sinkings. E&P 75:4 p38, Jan. 24. 

—— 115 Accredited By War Department As Correspondents. E&P 75:2 p9, Jan. 10. 
—— “Passed by the Censor.” New Republic 105:24 p814, Dec. 15. 
A plea for intelligent censorship. 

—— Press: Censorship Ground Rules. Time 39:4 p56, Jan. 26. 
Review of first week under new censor for U. 8S. 

—— Price Opens Censor’s Office in P. O. Bldg. E&P 74:52 p4, Dec. 27. 
Publisher representatives meet with war department officials on press relations. 

—— S. Bureau Set Up To Give Complete Army News. American Press 60:1 p18, 

ov. 

Branches organized to supply information to newspapers, radio, magazines, 
movies. 

——|[T.R.B.}. Washington Notes: Censorship Starts and Unity Ends. New Repub- 
lic 105:26 p891, Dec. 29. 
Essential difference between 1917 and 1941 is separation of censorship and 
propaganda functions. 

——[T.R.B.]. Washington Notes: Freedom of the Press in Wartime. New Republic 
105:25 p860, Dec. 22. 
Need for single censor stressed. 

—— West Coast A. M. Dailies Operate Under Blackout. E&P 74:50 p42, Dec. 13. 

eer Jerry T. Covering the Campaigns of the Yankee Blitz. Quill 29:10 p10, 

Bepoyere, a pe LA. The Catholic Press in Wartime. Commonweal 35:11 
p262, Jan. 2 
English Catholic editor says Catholic press has been substantially free and has 
done job creditable to Church and State. 

Bester, Lieut. Max A. Stories of the Soldiers. Quill 29:11 p10, Nov. 
The war department organizes to help writers tell the nation about the army. 

Butter, — “4 Capital Press Corps Quickly Mobilized on War News. E&P 74:50 
ps, 1 
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—— Issues Censorship Rules; Promises “No News Blackout.” E&P 75:3 p5, 

an. 17. 
Nation’s newspapers placed under war-time code. 

aa <4 C. V. Canadian Newspapers’ Part in the War. National Publisher 22:1 ps8, 

ov 

Manager of Canadian weeklies describes coordination and cooperation. 

CreeL, Georce. The Truth Shall Make You Free. Collier’s 108:18 p17, Nov. 1. 
Censorship advice from the censor during World War I. 

LARSON, a The British Ministry of Information. Public Opinion Quarterly 5:3 
p412, Fall. 
Two-year (1939-41) “hectic career” of ministry outlined. 

Rowe, Davip Netson. The T’ai Chi Symbol in Japanese War Propaganda. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 5:4 p532, Winter. 
Study of uses made of ancient Chinese symbols by Japanese in setting up 
puppet governments. 

Scunerer, Watter E. Nation’s Press Mobilized Swiftly For Many Extras On Sud- 
den War. E&P 74:50 p5, Dec. 13. 

—— Two U. S.. Writers Barred By British in Malaya. E&P 75:3 p6, Jan. 17. 

—— U. S. Newsmen See Action On World’s War Front. E&P 74:52 p9, Dec. 27. 

—— Writers Arrive with AEF in North Ireland. E&P 75:5 p6, Jan. 31. 

——and Butier, James J. Roosevelt Names Byron Price Director of Wartime 
Censorship. E&P 74:51 p6, Dec. 20. 
Associated Press executive to control dissemination of war news. 

—- Pvr. Jor. Facts from the “Front” for the Folks at Home. Quill 29:12 p8, 


Heo the press section of an army division operates. 
Twouey, James E. An mig + Newspaper Opinion on War Issues. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 5:3 p448, F 
VALENZUELA, Jesus L. Manila Press Helped To Achieve War Morale. E&P 75:1 p4, 


Jan. 3. 

Waptes, Dove as. Press, Radio and Film in the National Emergency. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 5:3 p463, Fall. 
Summary of papers presented at April conference on mass communication 
agencies at University of Chicago. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
October, November and December, 1941 
Edited by Siegfried Mickelson 


In this bibliography ee following abbreviations are used: NW, News- 
paper World; WPN, World’s Press News; J, Journalist. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Ante. Canvas Used by “Y.E.N.” to Eliminate Casual Sales. NW 2288 p2, 
ov. 15. 
Street sales lead to newsprint waste. 
—— Daily Herald’s reply to Mr. Bevin’s “Quisling” charge. NW 2282 p3, Oct. 4. 
Newspaper ridicules Labor Minister's assertion that press is disloyal. 
—— Express Reports. WPN 25:657 p3, Oct. 2. 
London newspaper reports successful year. 
—— Government Advertising Policy Change. WPN 25:660 p16, Oct. 23. 
Coordination of numerous minor campaigns into one large one a possibility. 
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—— New Basis for Paper Quotas. NW 2290 pl, Nov. 29. 
Newspapers to be allowed approximately 21 per cent of newsprint consump- 
tions 1938-39. 
—— Newsprint Prospects Serious. WPN 25:669 p3, Dec. 24. 
Far East war opens up three — (1) shortage of supplies (2) price rise 
(3) reduction in newspaper 
—— Northern Evenings Blitzed. ‘WPN 25:662 pl2, Nov. 6. 
Shields newspapers maintain unbroken operation through bomb raid. 
— — Press Staffs and Man Power. WPN 25:663 p5, Nov. 13. 
Calling older men to services likely to provide newspapers with serious per- 
sonnel problem. 
—— Selection of Six Best News Stories of 1941. NW 2294 pl, Dec. 27. 
Press association men in London made choices. 
—— “Star” Makes Improvements. WPN 25:660 p3, Oct. 23. 
New editor makes many changes in London evening newspaper. 
—— “Truth” and Its Policy. WPN 25:659 p9, Oct. 16. 
Commons discusses curbing Fascist-sympathizing newspaper. 
—— What About General News? WPN 25:657 p6, Oct. 2. 
Writer criticizes over-emphasis of war news. 

ALLIcHAN, Garry. Are Newspapers in Decline? WPN 25:669 p9, Dec. 24. 
Correspondent finds readers cynical, doubting, lacking confidence in press. 
Autotycus. Mr. Morrison’s Second Rebuff to Central London, J 24:11 p131, Nov. 

Controversy concerning lifting ban on the Daily Worker. 
Butarnxin, Georae. Press vs. Secrecy. WPN 25:658 p 10, Oct. 9. 
Writer complains that local government refuses information to press. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Air Writers Waste Time. WPN 25:667 p10, Dec. 11. 
Press branch of air ministry and the Censorship bungle tour of training center 
by 50 air correspondents. 


—— Amazing: Evidence Without Comment. WPN 25:659 p3, Oct. 18. 
Bitter criticism of War Office for blundering — of press. 
—— Better Propaganda Wanted. WPN 25:664 p3, Nov. 20. 
Three critics ask for stronger, better coordinated propaganda, better films and 
effective use of favorable news. 
—— “Bomber Command” Classic. WPN 25:658 p20, Oct. 9. 
Booklet published by Bomber Command, M. o. I. and Air Ministry is great 
success. 
——*“Bumble-Headed Blundering” Over First Commando Raid Release. NW 2289 
, Nov. 22. 
War office held story fwe weeks after its release in U. S. 
—— Chance Missed. WPN 25:662 p5, Nov. 6. 
War office lacked imagination to get full propaganda value from story concern- 
ing ATS leading gunfire against German raiders. 
——‘“Deplorable Ineptness.” WPN 25:659 pl2, Oct. 16. 
British propaganda ineffective in combatting German efforts in United States. 
Grave Lack of Cohesion. WPN 25: 662 p18, Nov. 6. 
Mass Observation report criticizes governmental propaganda on several counts: 
“V” Campaign, ATS recruiting, inadequate use of channels, etc. 
—— Nasty Nazi Methods. WPN 25:662 p8, Nov. 6. 
Germans change name of news agency to confuse prospective clients. 
—— News as War Aim. WPN 25:658 p3, Oct. 9. 
Control of BBC news schedule to move to M. o. I., foreign office. 
New Ack-Ack Press Service. WPN 25:658 p3, Oct. 9. 
Anti-Aircraft command establishes public relations organization. 
—— Newhaven Echoes. WPN 25:660 p7, Oct. 23. 
Continuation of a controversy regarding alleged stupid treatment of the press 
by the army at Newhaven. 
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—— Propaganda by Industry. WPN 25:661 p32, Oct. 30. 
Suggests advertising campaign financed by big business to offset criticisms in 
America of misuse of lease-lend products. 

—— Replacing News Service. WPN 25:667 p3, Dec. 11. 
British information service in New York reorganized. 

—— Stories About Provincial Press Broadcast to N. America. NW 2284 p2, Oct. 18. 
BBC inaugurates program to describe British provincial newspapers. 

—— Tell America: Need is Urgent. WPN 25:667 p14, Dec. 11. 

Urgent need of explaining to America the nature of British War sacrifices and 
the British stand on export trade. 

— U. S. Censorship Causes Cable Delays. NW 2292 pl, Dec. 13. 

Taking time to put new system into 

—— War Offers Wide Press Facilities for a Maneuvers. NW 2283 pl, Oct. 

11. 
War office provides surprisingly good facilities for press. 

—— War Office Film and Photo Unit Formed. NW 2290 pl, Nov. 29. 
Personnel drawn from professional photographers in service. 

—— Warning All Editors. WPN 25:661 p3, 5, Oct. 30. 

WPN correspondent discovers German control over normally neutral “Radiom- 
undial” news agency. 

—— Why German Press Is Sometimes Out of Step. NW 2282 p2, Oct. 4. 
Differences of opinion among Nazi newspapers is only a part of Goebbels plan. 

Suupson, Caprarn Auan. “It’s All In The Day’s Work.” WPN 25:660 p8, Oct. 23. 
Description of his duties and routine by a British Army Public Relations Officer. 

FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND THE FOREIGN PRESS 

Anonymous. Australian Press Hits Out. WPN 25:669 p3, Dec. 24. 
Criticizes Whitehall for Malayan mess. 

—— Foreign Press Activity. WPN 25:657 p8, Oct. 2. 
pho py association in London increases activities; gets better cooperation 
‘rom M. o 

a Blame Press Campaign for Failure to Exchange Prisoners. NW 2283 
p3, Oct. 11. 

Maintain British released news precipitately. 

—— Illegal Czech Newspapers. WPN 25:658 p8, Oct. 9. 
Description of illegal press in Bohemia-Moravia. 

—— International Federation Is Re-Formed. WPN 25:668 p3, Dec. 18. 
Journalists from 10 allied or free countries gather in London to set up federa- 
tion; Soviet delegrate describes Russian Press. 

—— Is Press Free in Turkey? WPN 25:664 p8, Nov. 20. 

Turkish journalist describes great variety of editorial stands of Turk papers. 

—— Sidelights on Turkey. WPN 25:669 p8, Oct. 24. 

Press flooded with propaganda from Axis countries; censorship exists but does 
not prevent every shade of opinion. 
MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Anonymous. Censor in Each News Office. WPN 25:658 p7, Oct. 9. 
Newspapermen argue for censor in each office. 

—— Censor System is Faulty. WPN 25:663 p3, Nov. 

Services should turn over all censorship to M. o. I. Complete. centralization, 
needed. 


—— Economy Drive at M. o. I.? WPN 25:662 p3, Nov. 6. 
Rumors that Bracken may pare down unwieldy peat. 
—— Export Will Tell America. WPN 25:664 p17, Nov. 20 
Plans made for active trade propaganda in U. S. 
—— Government Films: Central Control? WPN 25:663 p9, Nov. 13. 
Effort being made at M. o. I. to prevent agencies from making films without 
M. o. I. authorization. 
——M. o. I. Goes to the People. WPN 25:664 p18, Nov. 20. 
Sends touring exhibition through country. 
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M. o. I. Press Certificate “Almost Redundant.” NW 2290 p3, Nov. 29. 
Need to strengthen authority of press. 
—— More Planning of Pictures. WPN 25:663 p9, Nov. 13. 
World’s Press News asks M. o. I. for more feature length documentaries. 
— “Our Pitiable Effort.” WPN 25: 660 p10, Oct. 23. 
Propaganda in U. S. criticized. 
—— Provincial Censorship Offices Not to Close. NW 2288 pl, Nov. 15. 
——U. S. Press Photo Dept. at M. o.-I. WPN 25:662 p5, Nov. 6. 
Distribution of press photots to U. S. expedited by new division. 
Ley, J. W. T. Has a Journalist No Information? J 24:10 p123, Oct. 1941. 
M. o. I. refuses to make use of newspapermen; under the heel of civil service. 


NEWSGATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anonymous. Change in Control of B. U. P. NW 2293 pl, Dec. 20. 
American U.P. takes over British subsidiary 
—— Editors List 1941’s Best Newspaper Work. "NW 2294 p3, Dec. 27. 
Single out individuals for praiseworthy r ing. 
—— Effective World Coverage. WPN 25:668 p9, Dec. 18. 
British newspapers have more correspondents scattered through world than at 
any time in history. 
—— First Captured British War Correspondent. NW = pl, Dec. 6. 
Anderson, Denny taken by Germans in Middle Eas 
—— How News of Jap Attack Was Handled. NW 2292 = "Dec. 13. 
Sunday night hectic in Fleet street. 
—— News Handling for the Microphone. NW 2292 p17, Dec. 13. 
Pamphlet tells how BBC gathers news. 
——P. A. and N. P. A. Enter Into Common and Equal Partnership in Reuters. 
NW 2286 pl, Nov. 1. 
Details of transfer of 50% ownership from P. A. to N. P. A. 
——- Singapore Center for Far East War Correspondents. NW 2292p 1, Dec. 13. 
—— Vital: Freedom of the Press. WPN 25:662 p16, Nov. 6. 
Dewitt Mackenzie explains free nature of Associated Press in corroboration of 
Bracken’s plea to Commons not to nationalize Reuters. 
— Cuartes D. The Parliamentary Press Gallery in Wartime. J 24:11 p137, 
ov. 1941. 
Description of coverage of Commons. 
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— _ Method of War Reporting “Impracticable” Here. NW 2285 
p2, Oc 
Rar Public Relations Director of War Office says system won’t work where 
press is free. 

—— J. L. Hodson’s Criticism of Services’ Propaganda. NW 2288 pl, Nov. 15. 

Urges more cooperative attitude toward newspapermen; make them part of 
forces. 

—— Many Journalists Busy on Japanese War Story. WPN 25:667 p3, Dec. 11. 
Far Eastern bureaus of British and American agencies well staffed; some bu- 
reaus not heard from. 

—— Naval Epic. WPN 25:668 p3, Dec. 18. 

— Norman Smart’s Ark Royal Scoop for Daily Express. NW 2289 pl, Nov. 22. 
Daily Express man writes account of experiences on torpedoed aircraft carrier. 

—— South African Newsmen. WPN 25:669 p5, Dec. 24. 

Two taken prisoner in Libya. 
—— Use of Propaganda Troops? WPN 26: 659 Oct. 16. 


Recommends establishing propaganda soldiers using conscripted newspapermen. 


News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like .. . 


must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


Selanne. by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 


June issue must reach him by May 1. 


Te facilitate specialized training for 
its students, the School of Journal- 
ism, Syracuse University, has been de- 
partmentalized. The five departments 
and the faculty members who will head 
them are: Advertising, Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer; business management, Profes- 
sor E. Marion Johnson; editorial prac- 
tice, Professor Douglass W. Miller; 

graphic arts, Laurance B. Siegfried, as- 
sociate professor; radio, Kenneth G. 
Bartlett, assistant professor. A special 
division for graduate work has been 
maintained for several years with Dr. 
George L. Bird as chairman. 

A student who enters the school as a 
candidate for a bachelor of arts degree 
will be required to select a department 
for specialization. The advertising se- 
quence which, in addition to four courses 
in advertising and merchandising, re- 
quires work in typography, news writ- 
ing, reporting, law of communications 
and public relations, is supported by a 
second major in economics in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. 

The supporting major in economics is 
also required in the business manage- 
ment sequence which includes typogra- 
phy, advertising, circulation manage- 
ment, elements of publishing manage- 
ment, news writing, newspaper admin- 
istration, principles of journalism, law of 
communications and principles of pro- 
motion. 

The sequence required of those spe- 
cializing in editorial practice includes a 
supporting major in a Liberal Arts sub- 
ject, preferably a_ social science. Re- 
quired journalism courses in this se- 
quence are news writing and reporting, 
copy reading, mechanics of publishing, 
newspaper advertising, editorial inter- 
pretation, law of communications, prin- 


ciples of journalism and reporting of 
public affairs. 

The radio sequence must be support- 
ed by a sci- 
ence and includes broadcasting, radio 
speech, news writing and reporting, radio 
production, radio writing, public rela- 
tions, radio advertising and the law of 
communications. 

The largest expansion in offerings is 
in the department of business manage- 
ment. 

* * * 

Two schools of journalism will offer 
“Wartime Communications and Censor- 
ship,” a two-hour course dealing with 
problems of the national emergency, this 
spring. At the University of Illinois Pro- 
fessor 8. Siebert, director of 
the School, will give instruction in re- 
strictions on naval and military infor- 
mation, sedition, espionage and _govern- 
ment information agencies. Professor 
Ralph D. Casey, director at Minnesota, 
will offer a course which will stress 
propaganda activities as well as censor- 
ship and the nationalistic struggle for 
communications supremacy. 

Professor Lawrence W. Murphy is 
preparing a course in problems of prop- 
aganda and morale which may be of- 
fered at a later date at Illinois. 

An advanced course in advertising 
campaigns has been added to the cur- 
riculum of the Illinois School. Profes- 
sor Frederic A. Russell will offer it. 


The ‘of Indi- 
ana University, has added courses in 
news photography and radio newscast- 
ing and established a curriculum for 
those who prefer to prepare in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences rather than in 
the School of Business for careers in 
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advertising. The t also has 
reorganized its teaching of reporting to 
correlate the work more closely with 
laboratory work. The work in editing 
has been expanded by the addition of a 
type laboratory. 


* 


The Department of Journalism, New 
York University, is instituting a course 
in news photography consisting of lec- 
tures and laboratory work. Albert C. 
Aumuller of the New York World- 
Telegram, president of the Press Photog- 
raphers Association, will conduct the 
lectures. 

* * 


Two new courses will be offered by 
the Department of Journalism, Rutgers 
University, beginning with the 1942- 
1943 academic year. The first, entitled 
“Problems in Journalism,” is an honors 
course open to qualified seniors on writ- 
ten application to the faculty. It is de- 
signed to encourage research in New 
Jersey newspaper problems. The second, 
“Trade and Technical Journalism,” will 
be open to juniors both in the news and 
advertising sequences as an elective. 

* * 


Classes in news photography, a part 
of the unified third year curriculum in 
journalism at the University of Wash- 
ington, now operate as the photographic 
agency for the university public rela- 
tions office, making spot news pictures 
and building a photograph library. The 
journalism photographic _ laboratories 
also provide all pictures for University 
student publications. 

* * 


An emergency course, “Army Public 
Relations,” is being offered by the 
School of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin, during the second semester, for 
junior and senior men of draft age. It 
carries two semester credits toward grad- 
uation and toward a major in journal- 
ism. Several members of the staff han- 
dle the course jointly under the super- 
vision of Professor Grant M. Hyde. 

A new laboratory course in “back 
shop mechanics for small daily and 
weekly newspapers” is being tried out 
this year at Wisconsin, as an adjunct 
of the regular courses in the community 
newspaper and newspaper business man- 
agement. Students receive one hour a 
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week of special instruction in small 
groups in care of linotype, stereotyping, 
presses, cost accounting, job estimating 
and so on in the plant of the Campus 
under the tute- 
lage of manager, Guy Tanner, an 
old-time small newspaper mechanical 


foreman. 
* * * 


The School of Journalism, Kent State 
University, will require press es 
phy in the junior year of 
ism majors. 


Three School Directors 
Appear Before FCC 


Three directors of schools of journal- 
ism were called in January as the first 
witnesses when the Newspaper-Radio 
Committee introduced its evidence in 
the hearing before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The commis- 
sion has been conducting an investiga- 
tion to determine what policy or rules, 
if any, should be promulgated in con- 
nection with operation of frequency- 
modulation broadcast stations and for 
future acquisition of standard broadcast 
stations by newspapers. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, on January 21 outlined the his- 
torical relationship of the press and 
radio and testified to the contributions 
made to radio by the press. He sketched 
the history of press associations and 
their present contributions to radio. Dr. 
Frank L. Mott, director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Iowa, testified 
at length on January 22 on the history 
and development of the American press. 
His testimony was in contrast to some 
of the generalizations made by some of 
the commission’s witnesses on the early 
behavior of the newspapers. Dr. Mott 
discussed the of consolidations 
of papers and the part they have played 
in presidential campaigns from Jeffer- 
son’s day. 

Dr. Fred S. Siebert, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Illi- 
nois, on January 25 explored the con- 
cept of freedom of the press, tracing the 
development of press liberty. He made 
it clear that an important factor in 
freeing the press from governmental 
and political “y controls was the rise 
of com advertising. 


News Notes 


Medill Restores 
Bachelor’s Degree 


The Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, is restoring 
the undergraduate program and bachel- 
or’s degree in journalism which were 
abandoned in 1938 in favor of a five- 
year program. The change was made 
because of the war emergency and the 
five-year plan will be continued for all 
students who can complete it under 
present conditions. 

Such students will be encouraged to 
complete their first degrees in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, the he School of Com- 
merce or the School of Education and 
then to enter graduate work leading to 
the master’s degree in journalism. 

Students desiring the four-year pro- 
gram leading to the bachelor’s degree 
are now being admitted to the Medill 
School when they attain junior stand- 
ing. 

In junior and senior years students 
will complete one of the fields of con- 
centration in political science, econom- 
ics, history, sociology or English re- 
quired of all journalism students and 


36 quarter-hours of professional journal- 
ism courses, including the required pre- 
graduate courses in one of the profes- 
sional sequences of study. 


New York Editors 
Assist at Columbia 


Richard F. Crandell, rotogravure ed- 
itor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
John W. Tebbel, managing editor of the 
American Mercury magazine, and 
bert Cantwell, associate editor of Time, 
have been appointed to assist the teach- 
ing staff of the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism during 
the spring session. 

Mr. Crandell will direct studies in 
the selection, preparation and arrange- 
ment of news pictures. A native New 
Yorker, Mr. Crandell attended the Uni- 
versity of Montana and later became 
a reporter and editorial writer on the 
White Plains Daily Reporter. In 1926 
Mr. Crandell joined the Herald Tribune 
as a staff and suburban correspondent. 
From 1929 to 1931 he was assitant city 
editor and for the next four years 
served as daily picture editor. He be- 
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came editor of the rotogravure section 
in 1935. 

Mr. Trebbel was graduated from Cen- 
tral State Teachers College in Michigan 
in 1935 and was city editor of the Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich., Times-News during the 
following year. In 1987 he received the 
master of science degree from the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism. He has 
worked for the Associated Press, United 
Press, Newsweek, Detroit Free Press 
and Providence Journal. Mr. Tebbel will 
assist Professor Roscoe B. Ellard, who 
directs studies of newspapers in cities 
of less than 200,000 population. 

Mr. Cantwell, author of the novels 
“Land of Plenty” and “Laugh and Lie 
Down,” joined the staff of Time in 1935 
as literary editor. He worked the fol- 
lowing year as a member of the edito- 
rial staff of Fortune and in 1987 re- 
joined Time to write for its foreign news 
department. He began his career as a 
staff writer for periodicals as book re- 
viewer for the New Outlook magazine in 
1982. Mr. Cantwell will assist Professor 
John R. Chamberlain who conducts a 
course in editoral technique. 

* 


Robert M. Neal, assistant professor 
since 1936 in the School of Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin, resigned at the 
end of the first semester, to 
news editor of the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, Madison. Edward N. Doan, assist- 
ant professor at Ohio State University, 
who is on leave and acting as graduate 
assistant on the Wisconsin staff this year 
while working toward the Ph. D. degree, 
has been appointed lecturer for the sec- 
ond semester to take charge of two of 
Mr. Neal’s courses. A third course will 
be taken over by William M. Moore, 
lecturer in news photography, who is 
also completing the Ph. D. degree. Mr. 
Doan’s assistantship has been assigned 
to Walter M. Steigleman, Harrisburg, 
Pa., who is working for the M.A. de- 
gree after fifteen years of newspaper 
work in various eastern cities. 

* * * 


Professor Vernon McKenzie, director 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Washington, has been granted an 
extension of his present leave of ab- 
sence to include the winter and spring 
quarters of 1942. He is engaged in pub- 
lic relations liaison work in connection 
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with the British Library of Informa- 
tion in New York. 

Lorin Peterson, associate in journal- 
ism, University of Washington, will con- 
tinue in his full-time capacity on the 
journalism staff. Mr. Peterson will con- 
duct radio and news writing courses in 
addition to his supervision of the Uni- 
versity daily. 

* * 

Professor Wallace R. Biggs, for the 
past six years director of publicity and 
associate professor in journalism at 
Westminster College, has been named 
associate professor in journalism at Le- 
high University. He will replace Pro- 
fessor Dale H. Gramley, who assumes 
a new role as assistant to the president 
of Moravian College for Men, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

At Lehigh, Professor Biggs will have 
charge of the journalism work and 
supervise the Brown and White, campus 
newspaper, and other campus publica- 
tions. 

A graduate of Drury College and 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
Professor Biggs has also taken graduate 
work in journalism at Northwestern 
University. He formerly worked on the 
Indianapolis Times as city hall reporter 
and copy reader. He has written articles 
for the American Mercury, Woman’s 
Home Companion, American Home, 
American Boy and other periodicals. 


Quintus C. Wilson, news editor of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, has been ap- 
pointed a lecturer on the staff of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota. Mr. Wilson, who has been 
on the copy desk of Des Moines and 
St. Paul papers for more than ten years, 
will teach two of the four editing sec- 


tions. 
* * * 


Hillier Krieghbaum, associate profes- 
sor, was granted leave of absence from 
the Department of Industrial Journal- 
ism at Kansas State College during the 
spring semester, 1942, to join the Wash- 
ington bureau of the United Press, 
where he has been covering the War 
Production Board. Professor Kriegh- 
baum, a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
served with the United Press from 1927 
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to 1937 in Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Paul and Washington, handling science 
assignments while with the Washington 
bureau. He is the author of a recent 
bulletin, American Newspaper Report- 
ing of Science News. 

Albert Horlings will serve as assistant 

rofessor of journalism for the period of 
Kreighbaum’s leave. Professor 
Horlings received his A.B. degree in 
journalism from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1934 and his M. A. in political 
science from the University of Hawaii 
in 1936, with a thesis on nationalism in 
the Japanese press. He has served on 
the staffs of the Omaha World-Herald, 
Newsweek, the Pittsburgh Bulletin-In- 
dex and the New Republic and has con- 
tributed articles to several magazines. 
Before entering the University of Min- 
nesota he was for two years editor of a 
weekly newpaper at Whiting, Iowa. 


Edgar Bernhard, attorney and mem- 
ber of the Chicago advertising agency, 
Roth, Schenker and Bernhard, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, as a lecturer in newspaper 
law. 

* * 

George H. Copeland, travel editor of 
the New York Times, is teaching a 
course in “Procedures of Journalism” 
during the second semester at the De- 
partment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity. 

* 

Olaf J. Bue, who received his master’s 
degree from Northwestern University in 
June, is a visiting lecturer in the School 
of Journalism, Ohio University, for the 
year, taking the place of Royal H. Ray, 
who is completing his residence for his 
doctorate at Columbia University. 


During December and January, Pro- 
fessor Kenneth G. Jennings of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, was temporarily relieved of part 
of his duties in order to carry out a spe- 
cial project for the University. William 

Freeman, a Rutgers journalism grad- 
uate in the class of 1932 and for nine 
years a worker on the telegraph copy 
desk of the New York Times, served as 


a substitute in the news editing course. 


News Notes 


Dale Rooks, instructor in photogra- 
phy in the School of Journalism, Kent 
State University, has joined the staff of 
PM as a feature photographer. 


* 


Dr. DeWitt C. Reddick returned. to 
his teaching duties in the Department 
of Journalism, University of Texas, for 
the second semester after having taught 
at Columbia University since last Sep- 
tember. His courses at the University 
of Texas were handled during the fall 
semester by Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson, 
who returned to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity February 1 to resume his work 
as professor of journalism and director 
of the University Press. 

* #* * 


Alfred T. Mitchell, news editor of the 
Iowa State College Radio Station, WOI, 
resigned January 27 in anticipation of 
receiving a commission in the Naval 
Reserve Corps. He is succeeded by Don 
Jackson, a senior journalism student, 
who has been employed part-time on 
the WOI staff for the past year. Jack- 
son is author of “Archer Pilgrim,” a 
novel accepted for publication this 
spring by Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Horace Curtis and Robert Steffes, 
graduate assistants in the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, have 
resigned to enlist in the United States 
armed forces. 

Walter J. Ellis, formerly with the 
Linotype News, and William J. Oertel, 
Jr., formerly with the news staffs of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard and the 
Cortland (N. Y.) Standard, have been 
added to the staff of assistants. 


Three AASDJ Delegates 
to ACE Are Named 


Chilton R. Bush of Stanford Univer- 
sity, president of the AASDJ, has 
named three delegates to represent the 
Association in the American Council on 
Education, pursuant to AASDJ conven- 
tion action to join the ACE. The three 
are Dr. Bush, Ralph D. Casey of the 
University of Minnesota, editor of the 
JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY, and Norval 
Neil Luxon of Ohio State University, 
secretary-treasurer of AASDJ-AATJ. 


Journalism Teacher 
Honors Famous Student 


Miss Ethel R. Outland, essor of 
English and journalism at College, 
presented William L. Shirer, author of 
“Berlin Diary,” when he was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters 
at the most recent commencement exer- 
cises of the college. Miss Outland had 
been the famous newspaper and radio 
correspondent’s instructor in journalism 
when he was a student at Coe. 


Notes 


Roy L. French, director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Southern 
California, is associated with George 
W. Savage, member of the advisory 
council of the Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, in the Chalfant Press, organi- 
zation of which was announced in Janu- 
ary. The Chalfant Press is the organi- 
zation through which Professor French 
and Mr. Savage are taking over the 
Inyo Register at Bishop, Cal., for oper- 
ation along with the Inyo Independent 
at Independence, Cal., and the Owens 
i Progress-Citizens at Lone Pine, 


The Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California, is moving its of- 
fices and classes to a new, modern 
building on the campus. The move 
brings a unification of most of the de- 
partmental activities under one roof, and 
makes available added facilities for 
visual instruction. 

* * 


Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, professor, and 
Elmo C. Wilson, instructor, on leave 
this year from the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, are working 
with the Office of Facts and Figures. 
Dr. Nafziger is serving as a technical 
adviser and Mr. Wilson, until recently 
director of the morale analysis division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion, is doing similar work for the OFF. 


Arnold F. Cecka, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of North 
Dakota, has been named to the advi- 
sory committee of the American Histori- 
cal Foundation. 
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Dr. Robert W. Desmond, Department 
of Journalism, University of California, 
is doing a radio news analysis three 
times each week over Station KSFO, 
San Francisco. 


Associate Professor Merritt E. Ben- 
son of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Washington, who underwent a 
major operation early in January, is ex- 
pected to return to his classes 
March. 


The typography class of the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon, 
has just issued on edition of “The Pres- 
ent Crisis” by James Russell Lowell. 
The book is printed on hand-made pa- 
per with genuine parchment cover. 


James L. C. Ford, assistant professor 
in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of California, spent the month 
between semesters working in the San 
Francisco bureau of the Associated 
Press, handling cables and rewrite. He is 
continuing to work part-time for the 
wire association. 

“Airways”, a 450-page history of air 
transportation in the United States, ap- 
peared in the book stores January 19. 
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Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, as the 1940 winner of the Knopf 
Fellowship of $1,200 in history, “Air- 
ways” was written by Henry Ladd 
Smith, lecturer in journalism at Minne- 
sota. 

* * 

Capt. M. D. Seil, on leave of absence 
from the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois, has been 
promoted to head public relations offi- 
cer at Randolph Field, Texas. Captain 
Charles R. Frederick, also on leave, is 
serving with the morale division of the 
army in Washington, D. C. 


Robert Smith of the staff of the 
Printing and Rural Journalism Depart- 
ment, South Dakota State College, has 
enlisted in the United States Naval Re- 
serve for officers’ training at Northwest- 
ern University. 

R. R. Barlow, professor in the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, has 
been re-elected secretary of the Illinois 

* 


The fifth annual Short Course in 


News Photography at the School of 


Journalism, Kent State University, 
scheduled for March 24 to 28, has been 
suspended because of the war. 


Convention Proceedings 


American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism 
Twenty-third Convention, Des Moines, December 27-28, 1941 


N informal dinner session attended 
by thirty-five persons and a discus- 
sion period, attendance at which ap- 
proximated sixty, opened the twenty- 
third convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism in the Log Cabin Room of 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Towa, Saturday, December 27, 1941. 

Because of the informal nature of the 
meeting the Saturday evening dinner 
and discussion was regarded as a pre- 
convention session and no attendance 
was taken. 

Presiding was President J. L. O’Sulli- 
van (Marquette), who welcomed the 
delegates and introduced Charles E. 
Rogers (Iowa State), co-chairman for 
the session on graduate studies and re- 
search. 

A paper on “Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in AASDJ Schools” was read by 
Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State). The pa- 
per, based on data obtained from directors 
of member schools, showed that the com- 
prehensive examination is used on the 
following educational levels: 


ana, jinecamn. Ohio State, Washington 
and Lee — use it for honors students or for 
candidates for a special certificate. 

Third: Nine schools —Georgia, Iowa, 
Louisiana State, Marquette, innesota, 
Missouri, Northwestern, Ohio State, Wis- 
consin — use either oral or written compre- 
hensives as a requirement for the » 


egree. 

Fourth: One school—Missouri—uses the 
comprehensive as a requirement to entrance 
to candidacy for the Ph. D. degree 

After criticizing the pode omen “used in 
certain comprehensive examinations, Luxon 
concluded the report with the following 
data on attitudes of various member 
— toward the comprehensive examina- 


Nine favor its use; eight oppose it; eight 
the grad 


favor its use on uate level only; 
one favors its use only for the Ph. D. can- 


didate; five schools (directors) took no 
stand. 


Following the presentation of the pa- 
per and brief discussion on it, an open 
Soveesion on types of graduate research 
in journalism of value to the newspaper 
industry was held. Participating were 
Kenneth MacDonald, managing editor, 
Des Moines Register and Tribune; Lew- 
is A. Warren, assistant manager, Iowa 
Daily Press Association; Dean Kenneth 
E. Olson (Northwestern); Frank L. Mott 
(Iowa); Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota); 
Thomas F. Barnhart 
Charles L. Allen (Northwestern); Basil 
L. Walters, vice president and executive 
— Minneapolis Star Journal, and 
ers 


Reader surveys and _ advertising 
studies received most attention in this 
discussion and it was apparent that 
representatives of the working press 
present were favorably impressed by the 
type of research now under way in 
member schools which have graduate 
programs. 


TH formal session of the twenty- 
third convention was called to order 
at 10 a. m. Sunday, December 28, in the 
south ball room of the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, by President O’Sullivan, who 
appointed Earl H. Huth (Marquette) 
convention secretary. 

Following the presidential address (see 

page 65), Luxon presented the report of 
the secretary-treasurer which follows in 
amended form to include financial trans- 
actions through December 31, 1941: 


The secretary-treasurer’s report of md 
American pve er of Schools and De- 

made in three sections 

First: Work of tl the Association ; second : 
Work of its executive committee ; third: 
Receipts and expenditures. 

The work of the Association is done 
through its elected officers, four especially 
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€* 
| 
First: Three schools — Kentucky, Syra- 
cuse, Washington — use it as a require- 
ment for the bachelor’s degree. 
|| 
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The agencies are: ne The committee and 
editorial board havi of the Jour- 
NALISM 
cil on Education for ae 
National Council on Research in ‘Journal- 
ism; 4) the Association’s representatives on 
the National Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism. Representatives of 
these four agencies will report at the prop- 
er time. Each has been busy with its pe- 
culiar problems. 

Personnel changes in these agencies dur- 
ing the year, occasioned by death or resig- 
nation, are noted here as a matter of rec- 


ord: 

Chilton R. Bush (Stanford) was re-elect- 
ed chairman of the Council on Research in 
Journalism by his colleagues on Febru- 

5 


a ‘ 

"Leone was named to the editorial Board 
of the QuarTeR.y effective with the Septem- 
ber issue, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
pa | of Dean Frank L. Martin (Mis- 
souri). 

Fredrick S. Siebert (Illinois) was ap- 
pointed to the Council on Education for 
Journalism by President O’Sullivan on No- 
vember 18 to serve until the 1941 conven- 
tion. He succeeded Vernon McKenzie 
(Washington), on leave with the British Li- 
brary of Information. 

Mott was appointed Association re- 
sentative on the National Council on 
fessional Education for Journalism by 
President O’Sullivan on November 18, fi 
ing the vacancy brought about by the death 
of Dean Martin. 

Officers of the Association conducted its 
business by correspondence in 1941. Dues 
have been paid by 100 per cent of the 82 
members. The procedure of billing member 
schools on March 15 proved a success, as is 
shown by the fact that remittances from 
thirty schools had been received by Sep- 
tember 10. The offices of secretary-treasurer 
._~ to continue the March billing. 

The Association sponsored a one-day con- 
ference on graduate work in journalism at 
Evanston, IIl., March 22. Thirteen member 
schools and departments were represented 
by twenty staff members. Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer 

Death during the 
Martin, who had served as president of the 
Association in 1985. Another death in a 
member school in 1941 was that 
Gayle C. Walker, former director s the 
School of Journalism, University of Ne- 

braska. Two men long connected with 
member schools before their retirement who 
died in 1941 were Harry B. Center, Boston 
University, and Osman C. Hooper, Ohio 
State University. 

The executive committee of the Associa- 
tion held no meetings in 1941. It approved 
by mail the Pan 4 ong of $54 to defray the 
cost of prin the report of the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism on a survey of journalism 
offered by four-year institutions. 

Attention of the Association is urgently 
called by the secretary-treasurer to the fact 
that only 124 staff members of the 258 re- 
ported in the National Council’s survey are 
paid-up members in the American Associa- 
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tion of Teachers of Journalism. Nine of the 
thirty-two or 28 per cent, have 100 
| hy AATJ membership of their staffs. 
are Georgia, Marquette, Michi 

Northwestern, Ohio State, ut- 
fe Southern California and Stanford. 

rteen schools — Illinois, Iowa, Kansas 
State, oe Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York University, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, South- 
ern California and Wisconsin — have five 
or more paid-up members. Five member 
schools — 15.6 per cent — are represented 


The detailed financial report as printed 
in amended form on page 121 was then 


read. 
was adopted, subject to 


The report 
the approval of the auditing committee, 


—_ motion of Frederic E. Merwin 
(Rutgers), seconded by Siebert. 

The desirability of providing for some 
stenographic and clerical assistance for 
the secretary-treasurer from Association 
funds was suggested by Casey. 

Twenty-three institutions were 
sented directly and two by Rectal, 
ton (Max R. Grossman), Georgia (John 
E. Drewry), Illinois (Siebert); Indiana 
(John E. Stempel, J. Wymond French), 
State University of Iowa (Edward F. 
Mason), Iowa State College (Rogers, 
Richard W. Beckman), Kansas (Elmer 
F. Beth), Kansas State (Russell I. 
Thackrey, C. J. Medlin, Paul L. Ditte- 
more, Hillier Krieghbaum, Edgar T. 
Keith, Jane Rockwell), Marquette (O’- 
Sullivan, Huth, Joseph H. Mader, Da- 
vid Host), Minnesota (Casey, Barnhart, 
Ralph O. Nafziger, Henry Ladd Smith, 
Edwin H. Ford, Fred L. Kildow, Mit- 
chell V. Charnley, Siegfried Mickelson), 
Missouri (J. Edward Gerald, Donald H. 
Jones, Howard R. Long, Eugene W. 
Sharp, Lester E. Finley), Montana (A. 
L. Stone), Nebraska (Harold Hamil), 
New York University (Gregory Mason), 
Northwestern (Olson, Allen, Curtis D. 
MacDougall), Ohio State (Luxon, Harry 
R. O’Brien), Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert, 
Truman Pouncey), Pennsylvania State 
(Franklin Banner), Rutgers (Merwin), 
Southern California (Roy L. French), 
Syracuse (Douglass W. Miller, E. Mar- 
ion Johnson), Texas (Paul J. Thompson, 
Richard B. Eide), Wisconsin (Grant M. 
Hyde, William A. Sumner, Robert M. 
Neal, William M. Moore). The proxy of 
Kentucky was held by Luxon and that 
of Washington and Lee by Casey. Insti- 
tutions not represented at the opening 
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Balance on hand, January 1, 1941 
Interest earned to January 1, 1941.......... 
1989 membership dues, Ru 
1941 dues, Washington 
s check received by secretary-treasurer, May 13, 1941 
1941 snemuborahip dues from 30 members 


$1,076.87 


C. A. Topatetios Co., printing stationery 
‘ostmaster, stamps 

Norval Neil rong reimbursement for expense for ledger and 
for express on records 

Kenneth E. Olson, printing report of National Council on Pro- 
fessional Education for Journalism 

Hiss Stamp Co., rubber stamps for checks 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, apportionment 

Fred E. Merwin, mimeographing report of Council on Research 
in Journalism 

QuarTERLY, $80 regular and $244 extra apportion- 
men 

C. A. Trowbridge Co., printing advance programs 

St. Louis Button Co., convention badges 

Charles E. Rogers, * stenographic, miscellaneous, postage ex- 
pense for Council on Education 


332 FRE 


American Council on Education, dues 
Frank L. Mott, mimeographing course reports 
H. H. Herbert, reimbursement for tax on bank account 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1941 


Account with JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1941 
grant of $80 per issue to support of QuaRTERLY 


Customary 
* Additional grant authorized to support of QuaRTERLY 


Paid to QuARTERLY 
Paid to QuARTERLY 


$564.00 
*The Association authorized the executive committee on December 28, 1931, to 
appropriate necessary funds for the support of the QuaRTERLY. 


business session were Colorado, Colum- 
bia, Louisiana State, Michigan, Oregon, 
Stanford and Washington. Stanford was 
represented at the afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions by Chilton R. Bush, leav- 
ing six institutions unrepresented at the 
1941 convention. 

Following roll call, President O’Sulli- 
van announced appointment of the fol- 
lowing committees, first n member 
of each to act as chairman: Auditing, 
Thompson, Rogers; JourRNALISM QuarR- 
TeRLY, Mott, Miller; time and place of 
meeting, Allen, Merwin; press relations, 
Olson, Drewry; resolutions, Hyde, Stem- 
pel; nominations, Casey, Gerald, Thack- 
rey, Stone, French. 

The JourNnALisM QUARTERLY report 
by Casey included a plea for more 


manuscripts from the member schools, 
a suggestion that M. A. candidates in 
the schools offering graduate work sub- 
mit 500-word abstracts of their theses to 
the editor, and emphasis that more re- 
search studies are needed for publication 
in the magazine. 

Research workers in fields other than 
journalism are contributing one-third of 
the material to the Quarterty, Casey 
said. He expressed the opinion that jour- 
nalism teachers do not put sufficient 
emphasis on publication as an end re- 
sult of their researches. 

The editor reported that the editorial 
staff had decided to devote a forthcom- 
ing issue of the QuarTEeRLY to a single 
problem, “The Press and National De- 
fense,” and invited suggestions for ar- 


| 
Receipts 
$274.40 
1.97 
25.00 
25.00 
826.37 
750.00 
Expenditures 
April 18 $15.50 
April 19 10.00 
April 24 
1.05 
April 24 ‘ 
54.00 
9 2.63 
240.00 
25.00 
13 
324.00 
22 8.76 ‘ 
22 9.19 
31 
22.01 
31 
31 ‘ 
$850.18 
366.00 
$564.00 : 
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ticles. He also stressed the fact that the 
editorial staff receives but few sugges- 
tions and criticisms from colleagues and 
declared that staff members solicit such 
advice and criticism. 

At the close of Casey’s informal re- 
port he praised the work of Charnley, 
managing editor, and other staff mem- 
bers and called upon departmental ed- 
itors present to discuss their problems 
briefly. Allen called attention to need 
for more articles on research in manage- 
ment, advertising and circulation areas. 
Miller reported briefly on the News 
Notes section. 

The report on the QUARTERLY was 
adopted upon motion of Siebert, second- 
ed by Rogers. 

Activities of the National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism 
were reported upon by Olson, secretary- 
treasurer. He mentioned the March 
meeting in Chicago and the discussion 
in New York, and called attention to 
the $1,000 contest for monographs spon- 
sored by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association with the approval of 
the National Council. Members were re- 
quested to encourage participation of 
undergraduates in the contest next year. 
Olson pointed out that the National 
Council is aiding smaller institutions in 
determining standards and procedures 
for journalism instruction. Upon motion 
of Grossman, seconded by Rogers, the 
report was approved. 
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The financial of the QuARTERLY 
was made by Kildow and approved sub- 
ject to approval by the auditing com- 
mittee upon motion by Merwin, second- 
ed by Rogers. 

The amendments to the constitution 
of the Association, changing from bien- 
nial to annual meetings as directed by 
the 1940 convention, were presented by 
Miller in the absence of the amending 
committee’s chairman, Spencer. These 
amendments of Article 3, ions 4 and 
6; Article 4, Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5; and 
Article 5, Sections 1, 3, and 4, were 
unanimously approved after motion by 
Miller, seconded by Merwin. Luxon an- 
nounced that mimeographed copies of 
the amended constitution would be 
mailed to member institutions. 

Olson suggested that the matter of 
meetings be left to the judgment of the 
executive committee during the present 
emergency. 

Following a 25-minute recess, the con- 
vention reconvened at 11:40 a.m. to 
hear a report by Mott on the Readex. 
Mott reported upon tentative costs and 
said that exact estimates would be fur- 
nished by the company to interested 
schools. He pointed to the value of the 
project in research. 

The following report of the Council 
on Education for Journalism was made 
by its chairman, Rogers: 


The Council on Education for Journalism 
has a twofold function as set forth in 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
December 24, 1940, to December 24, 1941 


Balance from previous volume 
Non-member subscriptions 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 
Single copy sales 
AASDJ-AATJ apportionments 


Check exchange charges 


$3,031.59 


$1,581.28 
79.73 


2.17 


$1,781.04 


Receipts 
44.30 
: Expenditures 
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Sections 5 and 6, Article 8, of the Associa- 
tion’s constitution. Under Section 5 the 
Council is charged with the responsibility 
of originating invitations to membership in 
the association: “A favorable vote of the 
Council, with not more than two dissenting 
votes, and of two-thirds of the members of 
the Association, shall be required for ex- 
tension of an invitation to membership.” 

Under Section 6 the Council is given the 
power “to call for reports from members 
in regard to the manner in which they are 
——s with the requirements for mem- 
bership, particularly if complaints are filed 
with the Council concerning any member's 
compliance with these requirements.” 

The Council is instructed to report its 
findings in all matters pertaining to re- 
quirements for membership at the annual 
meeting of the Association. 

During the past year the Council has not 
exercised the power to call for rts from 
members. The Council receiv no com- 
plaint concerning a member's compliance 
with membership requirements. 

Council conducted an investigation 
of the qualifications for membership of a 
number of institutions which have devel- 
oped a program of education for journal- 
ism. The following institutions were invited 
to submit reports on their qualifications 
for membership under Article 8, Section 
8, of our constitution: the State Universi- 
ties of Alabama, California, Florida, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, West Virginia and 
Maine; Baylor, Creighton, Denver, Emory, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Southern Methodist, 
Temple, Texas Christian, Tulane, Wash- 
ington State and Kent State [Ohio] Univer- 
sities; Michigan State, Texas Women’s, Tex- 
as Technological and Oklahoma A. & M. 
Colleges. 

This list was made up from data com- 
piled by the Council during the recent past 
several years. All members of the present 
Council received a copy of the list and 
were invited to add names of institutions 
whose qualifications in their opinion should 
be reviewed. The amended list included 
the names of all institutions suggested by 
Council members. 

The following institutions responded 
with statements of their qualifications for 
membership: Alabama, California, Emory, 
Ohio, Oklahoma A. & M., Temple and West 
Virginia. 

Each institution was invited to submit 
references among practicing newspaper 
men and/or journalism teachers. The chair- 
man of the Council wrote to all the persons 
whose names were submitted for reference. 
In addition, he wrote to a number of 
newspaper men and journalism teachers 
whose judgment or interest seemed to war- 
rant consultation. These were located in 
the regions served by the various institu- 
tions whose qualifications were being re- 
viewed. The heads of journalism schools 
and departments of member institutions in 
the regions of non-member institutions be- 
ing considered were consulted. 

Copies of all statements and of letters of 
references were placed in the hands of 
members of the Council in advance of the 
convention. Council members who were un- 
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able to attend the convention were asked 
te vote by mail. 

The method of investigation described 
above was employed after unsuccessful ef- 
forts had been made to obtain a grant-in- 
aid for the purpose of financing a fact- 
finding survey by an outside agency. 

The Council would fail in the responsi- 
bility reposed in it by the Association if it 
neglected to assess the qualifications of in- 
stitutions for membership. One of the pur- 
poses of the Association is to advance aca- 
demic and professional education for jour- 
nalism. Institutions which are engaged in 
an educational program for journalism 
which meets the high standards set by this 
Association should be ur to contribute 
to our joint effort. No other consideration 
except quality of educational program has 
any bearing upon qualificaticns for mem- 
bership. Institutions which have high quali- 
fications should be encouraged to — 
membership in the Association when their 
work, in letter and in spirit, meets the re- 
quirements set forth by our constitution. 

Only one institution, Emory, received the 
necessary two-thirds vote of the Council. 
The vote for Emory was unanimous. The 
Council therefore recommends that the As- 
sociation extend an invitation to member- 
ship to Emory University. 


Rogers moved and Casey seconded 
the adoption of the Council's report. 
Gerald inquired concerning the checking 
of membership qualifications and was 
answered by Rogers who explained the 
procedure in some detail. Casey and 
Drewry recommended that Emory be 
extended an invitation because of the 
high caliber of its instruction, the 
standing of the institution and the char- 
acter of the instructional staff. Upon a 
roll call vote, the Association unani- 
mously accepted the Council’s report, 
including the invitation to Emory to 
join the Association. Raymond B. Nix- 
on, director of the School of Journalism 
at Emory, was notified and announced 
acceptance by Emory of the invitation. 
Olson asked Rogers wherein certain of 
the other institutions under considera- 
tion fell short of meeting constitutional 
requirements. Rogers replied, calling at- 
tention to the feeling of several mem- 
bers of the Council that institutions 
under consideration for membership 
should meet median standards of mem- 
ber schools rather than mere minimum 
standards. 

Reporting for the auditing commit- 
tee, Thompson said that the Associa- 
tion’s financial records were accurate. 
Stempel moved and Thompson seconded 
that the report be approved. The con- 
vention approved. 
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Discussion upon a suggestion —_ 
at the Saturday night session by 
Walters of the Minneapolis Star Journal 
that both teachers and editors would 
benefit by attending each others’ con- 
ventions brought out the suggestion 
that representatives of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, regional 
associations, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and other groups 
be invited to future conventions of the 
Association. Drewry, Mott and Banner 
took part in the discussion which end- 
ed when Casey suggested that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee to consider 
the suggestions and bring in a report to 
the evening business session. President 
O'Sullivan appointed Olson, Banner and 
Thackrey to the committee. 

Casey, reporting for a sub-committee 
of the National Council on Professional 
Education for Journalism of which he, 
the late Dean Martin and Walter Crim 
of the Salem, Ind., Republican-Leader 
were original members, presented the 
amended report on the revision of pro- 
posed standards for Association member 
schools and departments. This report 
had been presented at the 1940 conven- 
tion and was referred to the committee 
by action of the convention for revisions 
to be made by mail by interested per- 
sons. Olson suggested that a committee 
be appointed to consider the suggested 
changes and to report at the evening 
business session. President O’Sullivan 
appointed Casey, Gerald and Stempel 
on this committee. The session adjourned 
at 12:40 p.m. 

Delegates were guests of Radio Sta- 
tion WHO, Des Moines, at a dinner at 
1:30 p.m. at the Hotel Kirkwood. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, Miller expressed the 
Association’s thanks to the station for 
its courtesy. Station executives and 
various members of the news depart- 
ment were introduced. 


HE afternoon session of the conven- 

tion was called to order by Presi- 
dent O'Sullivan at 3 p. m. Basil L. Wal- 
ters, executive editor, Minneapolis Star 
Journal, spoke on the service which 
schools of journalism could do the news- 
paper industry by promoting research in 
various areas (see page 58). The ad- 
dress was followed by a discussion pe- 
riod during which Mr. Walters answered 
questions from the floor. 
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Richard C. Hottelet, former Berlin 
correspondent for the United Press, was 
second speaker at the session. Styling 
the German newspaper under Hitler “a 
nasty, foul little tool, unfortunately ef- 
fective,” Mr. Hottelet asserted that Ger- 
man journalists today are chiefly “float- 
ers of trial balloons” or “soundi 
boards” for Reich propaganda. Mr. Hot- 
telet described his personal experiences 
in connection with news sources and 
several news breaks before he was im- 
prisoned on a charge of “suspicion of es- 
pionage for an enemy power.” At the 
conclusion of his address, he answered 
questions from the floor until the ses- 
sion adjourned at 5:30 p. m. 

The concluding business session of the 
convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent O'Sullivan at 8 p. m. Roll call 
showed the same members present at 
the evening session as were present at 
the morning session with the following 
additions: IIlinois (Reuel R. Barlow, 
Charles E. Flynn, Arne G. Rae, John 
Paul Jones), Iowa (Mott), Nebraska 
(Lawrence L. Pike), Stanford (Bush). 

Olson, reporting for the committee 
concerning the inviting of editors’, pub- 
lishers’ and newspaper association groups 
to future Association conventions, said 
that his committee favored extending in- 
vitations to all national and nearby re- 
gional associations to send representa- 
tives, and to all members of the Nation- 
al Council on Professional Education 
for Journalism. Charnley moved and 
Mason (Iowa) seconded the adoption of 
the report. Motion was approved. 

Stempel moved and Merwin seconded 
approval of the report on pro 
standards for member schools e by 
Casey. The motion was approved. The 
report follows: 

1. Instruction in professional schools and 
departments of journalism shall seek to 
educate men and women of ability for 
responsible positions in the field of 
—— and for service to the pub- 
ic and the profession. Educational 
standards shall be maintained on a lev- 
el with those in other fields of profes- 
sional training. 

2. Such instruction in journalism shall be 
organized as a separate academic unit 
with a minimum faculty of three full- 
time teachers of journalism of profes- 
sorial rank. term “professorial 
rank” shall be interpreted to mean the 
ranks of assistant professor, associate 

professor and professor. 
Academic and professional traini 
shall consist of a complete course 
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to a recognized degree. The institu- 
which the school or department 
a part shall be of recognized stand- 


"“Keuirements for admission to and 
graduation from the school or depart- 
ment of journalism shall be such as to 
maintain the educational standards for 
journalistic instruction as high as those 
in other fields of professional training, 
at the institution of which the school 
or department is a part. Professional 
courses in journalism in institutions of 
higher learning that have no regularly 
established school or department of 
journalism are ee as educa- 
tion for the profession of journalism. 
. Members of the faculties of schools and 
departments of journalism engaged to 
teach technical coursés in journalism 
shall have had adequate professional 
training in the field (five years as a 
minimum recommended) before their 
appointment as instructors; those re- 
sponsible for instruction in graduate 
courses shall have had, in addition, 
sufficient advanced academic training 
or professional experience to equip 
them to teach such courses on the same 
level of competency as exists in other 
disciplines. 
Distinctly professional courses shall be 
- only to students who have com- 
pleted successfully at least two full 
years of a regular four-year or five- 
year course in the school or depart- 
ment of journalism, except that orien- 
tation courses and an _ introductory 
course in journalistic writing and re- 
offered as lower divi- 


and master’s degree be so designated 
as to indicate that graduates have 
completed a major in professional 
journalism subjects. 

. The four-year course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree in journalism shall 
——s include, in addition to pro- 


fession courses in journalism, a 
suitable and _ related selection of 
courses in history, economics, govern- 
ment and politics, sociology, literature 
and English composition, natural sci- 
ence, foreign languages and psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, or adequate 
groupings or these disciplines. 

. The completion of four years of work 
in a university or college, consisting 
of not fewer than 120 semester or 180 
quarter units, shall be required for 
the bachelor’s degree with a major in 
journalism. 

. Schools and departments of journal- 
ism shall provide such scholastic stand- 
ards or such personnel-testing tech- 
niques as may have validity for the 
selection of major students. Accepted 
guidance procedures shall be used in 
advising students admitted as majors. 
At least four-fifths of the students en- 
rolled in professional courses in the 
school or department shall be regu- 
larly enrolled candidates for bache- 
lor’s or advanced degrees. 


10. The basic professional courses in 
journalism shall afford instruction and 


vanced courses dealing with the rela- 
tionship of the press to government 
and society (history of jou 

press and foreign affairs, press and 
— opinion, comparative journal- 
an ethics, influence of the newspaper, 


Courses in advertising, circulation, 
business management, radio writing 
and production, and pictorial jour- 
nalism, as well as in other fields of 
journalism, shall be offered only when 
the teaching personnel has the neces- 
sary experience and training in the 
specialized fields to conduct such work 
competently, and only when the school 
or department of journalism has the 
necessary laboratory facilities with 
which to conduct such work. 

. Students shall not receive credit for 
practical journalistic work unless such 
work is done under the direct super- 
vision of a competent instructor in 
journalism as a part of a regular 
course in journalism. 

The number of instructors in journal- 
ism shall be sufficient tc insure care- 
ful attention to the individual needs 
of students, and the amount of class 
and laboratory work required of each 
instructor shall not exceed that of in- 
structors in comparable disciplines. 

Instructors shall be encouraged to 
carry on research work and to con- 
tribute to the literature of journalism. 

. Adequate library facilities comparable 
with those available in other profes- 
sional disciplines shall be available for 
use of the students. These facilities 
shall include adequate contempora 
and historical files of newspapers an 
periodicals, documenta materials, 
and a wide range of and treat- 
ises in the various fields of journal- 


ism. 

Sufficient laboratory equipment shall 
be available in the school or depart- 
ment to train students in the produc- 
tion methods of the various forms of 
journalism under study. 

A complete course in for 
ournalism shall have n organized 
n accordance with the foregoing, and 
the professional courses outlined shall 
have been given for at least three 
academic years in accordance with 
these regulations before an institution 
shall be eligible for an invitation to 
membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism. 


Siebert moved and Olson seconded 
adoption of the report of the Council 
on h in Journalism presented by 
Chairman Bush. The motion carried. 
The report follows: 


ti 
is practice under competent and experi- 
enced instructors in reporting, news 
editing, editorial and interpretative 
writing, magazine writing and edit- i, 
ing, typography and makeup and law ' 
of the press; and instruction in ad- 
11 
3 
12 
4 
13 
sion courses. 1 
5. It is recommended that the bachelor's 
15 
6 
16. 
7 
17. 
Ai 
1 
| 
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Dr. Frederic E. Merwin has compiled 
the annual “Research Completed and in 
Progress’’ and has mailed two copies to 
each member institution. He has included 
the usual report on the titles of master’s 
theses. use the represents a 
great amount of compilation the Council 

its to Dr. Merwin. 

he chairman asked the member schools 
to report on research done by the staffs 
on behalf of new rs and/or the 
newspaper industry the biennium. 
This report is 

Two facts stand out conspicuously: (1) 
Some of the research done is extremely 
significant and very useful to newspapers 
and the industry. (2) Only 18 of the 382 
schools reported research for the period 

the two years. This record needs 
to be improved if we wish to attract 
funds for by the 
value of publication research the 
ability of the schools to perform it. 

a) Monographs: No manuscript was ac- 
cepted for publication during the year 
because none appeared to have a market- 
ability adequate for self-financing. In re- 
sponse to a call of the chairman, several 
quite worthy manuscripts were submitted 
but were not acceptable because of their 
lack of wide appeal. In w of the lack 
of interest on the part of schools and 
teachers, monographs published in the fu- 
ture will necessarily be of two types: 
(1) those relating to business aspects of 
journalism and therefore marketable to 
newspaper publishers; and (2) those sub- 
sidized to some degree by the authors. 
Under these conditions, the Council will 
welcome next year the submission of 
manuscripts of 18,000 to 20,000 words. 
The cost of publication and promotion is 
$465. 

he Council is grateful to Dr. Wilker- 
son for his editorial work in connection 
with manuscripts submitted this year. 

b) Abstracts of master’s theses: For 
some time the editors of the JourNaLism 
QuarRTERLY have considered the publication 
of abstracts of significant master’s theses 
in addition to those published in extenso. 
There is prospect of an early announce- 
ment by the 

The subcommittee of the Council en- 
gaged in studying the possibilities of mi- 
crofilm and microprint reports progress. 

Research by AASDJ schools in behalf 
of newspapers, 1939-1941, was reported as 
follows (where approved in the response 
=. name of the staff member is includ- 
Labor Relations 

A study of daily newspaper labor con- 
tracts ge Financed jointly by 
New York Daily Press Association and 
School of 

Effects of wages and hours law on non- 
metropolitan newspapers ( nk, 
Oregon). Financed jointly by Oregon 
State Publishers Association and 
School of Journalism. 

Legal 

Calendar of publication laws of mu- 
nicipal and quasi-municipal corpora- 
tions in Oregon, together with proper 
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and authentic specimens of legal pub- 
lication forms (Schenk, 
nan by newspapers ; 
publication costs paid by state of Ore- 
gon. 


ublication in Indiana (Ind 
oosier State Press Association. 
states derived from analysis of an 000 
statutes (Pollard, Ohio = ). Fi- 
Administration, partly by 
associations. f 
or 
aa (N.J.) Democrat (Merwin, 
by n 
New 
Rutgers). Financed by newspa- 
(Merwin, Rutgers). 
Financed by newspaper. 
Financed by newspaper. 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
Lexington xy.) Leader (Kentucky). 
Financed 
Mis- 
issouri 


sunmaee of laws affecting new 
Master index of public notices for 48 
nanced partially by Works 
publishers" 
Reader-interest surveys 
ewspaper. 
nswick Daily Home News (Mer- 
Portland Oregonian (Bush, Stanford). 
= Stanford). Financed by news- 
newspaper. 
Five Missouri weeklies ty 


souri). Financed jointl 
Press Association of 


nalism. 

Same, second series. 

Wellesley (Mass.) (Boston). 
Financed by newspape 

Belmont (Mass.) Citizen (Boston). Fi- 
nanced by ne 

Hudson (Mass.) ~ a (Bos- 
ton). Financed by newspaper. 


ic Opinion survey for 
Vallejo (Cal.) Evening News 
ford). Financed by newspaper. 
Reader-radio listening habits 
Lexington, “CHeartwell, Washi 
ton a ). Financed by Depart- 
men 


Costs 
Advertising costs survey (Rutgers). Fi- 
nanced by 
| jointly by inland Daily Fi- 
nan oin n ress 


Jour- 


(Stan- 


Rates 
Standardized rate and data tabulation 
(Syracuse). Financed by weekly news- 
papers. 


Study of relative legibility of types 


(Barnhart, Minnesota). Financed by 
St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch. 
Comparative survey in 25 shops (Rut- 
gers). Financed by Department of 
Journalism. 
Advertising Procedures 
Survey of advertising sales and service 
procedures in 50 newspapers (Barn- 
hart, Minnesota). Financed by North- 
west Daily Press Association. 
History 
History of New Jersey Press Association 
(Rutgers). Financed by New Jersey 
Press Association. 
(In progress) An historical directory of 
Georgia newspapers (Butler, Georgia). 
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Te bem be published by Georgia Press As- 
ati 
Ni “Radio Relations 
of new: r-radio relations, 
1920-1941 (Casey, Minnesota). Fi- 
by Newspaper-Radio Commit- 


History of press association-radio rela- 
tions (Casey, Minnesota). Financed 
by Newspaper-Radio tee. 


Hyde, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, presented the following reso- 
lutions: 


Resolved: The American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
records with sorrow — passing of five of 
its members year: Dean 
Frank L. Martin, og president of the 
Association, who had been a member 
the faculty of the School of Journalism, 
of Missouri, for thirty-two 
ears and had been dean during the past 
ve years; Harry B. Center, founder and 
for nineteen years chairman De- 
partment of Journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity; Osman C. Hooper, for fourteen re 
prior to his retirement a member o 
faculty of the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism; Gayle C. Walker, 
fifteen years director of the School of 
Dowling C. Leatherwood, graduate of the 
Florida School of Journalism, uate 
assistant and recipient of the Master of 


Arts (Journalism) degree at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and at his death a 
—— younger member of the staff of 


mory University l of Journalism. 
Another colleague lost in death during 
the past year was Mr. Caspar S. Yost, 
editor of the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, who, although not 
a teacher, will long be remembered for 
and assistance in fur- 

cooperation between the Ameri- 

of Newspaper Editors and 

this Association, and for his services on 

the National Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism. 

Resolved: In this this Asso- 
ciation supports the American press in 
its effort to — the public adequately 
informed and vised without hindrance 
to the military efforts of the United States 
and without surrendering its essential 
liberties; this Association offers its serv- 
ices to the Government and to the press 
in the successful prosecution of the de- 
fense of American liberties, and this As- 
sociation recognizes the necessity of and 
pledges itself to the task of continuing 
sound educational programs that this na- 
tion may have competent trained leader- 
ship in the prosecution of the national 
defense and in the solution of the prob- 
lems that peace will bring 

Resolved: The pone ll expresses ap- 
preciation to the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association for stimulating our 
students in their study of the relation of 
stantial prize for the best essay by a jour- 
— student on newspaper public sery- 
ice. 
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Resolved : ng with Fe -y- the 
pest ration § Ament 
can o ewspaper ors 
this or its individual mem- 
oe the Association sincerely welcomes 

the suggestion of further cooperation be- 
tween the two groups that has been = 
at this convention by Mr. Basil L. W 
ters, vice president of the American > 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 


Miller moved adoption of the resolu- 
tions. Mason (New York University) 
seconded the motion, which was ap- 
proved. 

Mott reported extemporaneously on 
the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and asked 
that the Association express its appre- 
ciation to the staff for its fine work dur- 
ing 1941. The motion by Mott, second- 
ed by Mason (New York University), 


was passed. 

Olson reported briefly for the press 
relations committee. 

Reporting that the committee favored 
Chicago as the 1942 meeting place, but 
recommending that final decision be left 
to the executive committee, Allen 
moved the adoption of the report of the 
time and place committee. Seconded by 
Grossman, the motion 

Hyde moved that the new officers ap- 

point a committee to study possible 
military and defense courses which the 
member schools and departments might 
set up. Seconded by Gerald, the motion 
was 
A motion to accept the invitation of 
the American Council on Education to 
membership was made by Nafziger. 
Olson seconded. Discussion of the de- 
sirability of joining the Council and of 
the financial problems involved in meet- 
ing the $100 annual membership fee was 
participated in by Olson, Nafaziger, 
Grossman, Mason (Iowa), Herbert, 
Charnley, Kildow, Luxon and Gerald. 
Disapproval was expressed of a sugges- 
tion to prorate the $100 fee among 
member institutions. Vote on the mo- 
tion was favorable and the secretary- 
treasurer was instructed to take imme- 
diate steps to join the Council. 

The committee on nominations rec- 
ommended through its chairman, Casey, 
that the following officers be elected: 
President, Stanford (Chilton R. Bush); 
vice president, Indiana (John E. Stem- 
pel); secretary-treasurer, Ohio State 
(Norval Neil Luxon); member on Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, Illinois 
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(Fredrick S. Siebert). Casey’s motion, 
seconded by Ste was adopted. 

President O’Sullivan called President- 
elect Bush to the rostrum. Bush urged 
cooperation among member schools in the 
defense effort and in —a the Asso- 
ciation Te during the national 
emergen 

President O'Sullivan, after expressing 
his appreciation to his fellow officers and 
to Association members for support dur- 


American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism 
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ing 1941, adjourned the twenty-third 
convention at 10 p. m. 
Norvaut Nem Lvuxon, 
-Treasurer 


[After his election as president of the 
Association, Chilton R. Bush resigned 
from the Council on Research in Jour- 
nalism and appointed Ivan Benson, 
University of Southern California, to fill 
the vacancy.] 


Twenty-eighth Convention, Des Moines, December 29-30, 1941 


HE American Association of Teach- 

ers of Journalism held its twenty- 
eighth convention in Des Moines, De- 
cember 29 and 30, 1941, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 
Host institutions were the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and Iowa State College. 
Local arrangements were handled by 
Charles E. Rogers (Iowa State) and 
Frank Luther Mott (Iowa). 

One hundred and one journalism 
teachers, representing 44 institutions in 
26 states, registered at the convention. 
No attempt was made to tabulate the 
visitors, speakers from Des Moines pub- 
lishing firms and radio stations and oth- 
ers who attended scattered sessions. 

President Ralph O. Nafziger (Minne- 
sota) called the convention to order at 
10 a.m. in the grand ball room. 

Norval Neil Luxon (Ohio State) read 
the following secretary-treasurer’s 
the financial section of which has 
revised to include convention revenue 
and expense and to complete the calen- 
dar 1941: 

This 1941 report is on the two projects 
with which the Association commana itself 
chiefly during the past year and on the 
financial affairs of the Association. 

The Association, through the office of 
the staged a _ year- 
long membership drive by direct mail. rk 
ters were sent to non-member teachers in 
the 82 schools holding membership in the 
American Association of Schools and De- 

rtments of Journalism, to non-members 
in the 71 other schools offering a TY 

ism major, to non-members in the 55 di- 
visions presenting “substantial offerings” 
in journalism, oan to all other journa 


teachers of record in four-year institu- 

tions having one course or more in journal- 

ism. Teachers who did not respond to the 

received another in 
all. 


Response to this was not 
what the secretary-treasurer had 
but it resulted in the oo pel membership 
of the Association reaching 201 paid-up 
members for 1941 and 1385 paid-up mem- 
bers for 1942 at the end of the calendar 

r. Most of the 64 d-up 1942 mem- 

rs obtained before convention met, 
it may be noted, are new members. The 
201 paid-up members for 1941 compare 
with 169 paid-up members for 1940, 35 of 
which were obtained by the present secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Effective January 1, 1942, the secretary- 
treasurer will recognize only paid-up 
members as bona fide members of the As- 
sociation and in cooperation with the busi- 
ness manager of the JoURNALISM QuarR- 
TERLY all former members whose 1941 dues 
are not paid by January 81, 1942, will be 
dropped from the circu rolls of the 

ARTERLY. 

A postage-free return envelope seemed 
to be ially efficacious in the collec- 
tion of dues ona its use will be continued 
although it increases collection costs. All 
members paying dues at the convention 
were given receipts. To each member 
paying his dues by mail in future the sec- 
retary-treasurer will send a signed re- 
ceipt, a carbon copy of which will be 
kept in the office. 

th claimed a heavy toll of “a 
tion members in 1941. Dean Frank 
Martin, gts | of Missouri; Gayle t 
Walker, University of Neb raska, who 
served the Association as ——— in 
1936; Dowling Leatherwood, ry Uni- 
versity; Osman C. Hooper, Ohio” State 
University, and Harry B. Center, Boston 
University, the latter two of whom had 
been retired to emeritus rank, died dur- 


the year. 
second project of the Association, 
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that of the compilation of a directory of 
college and university teachers of journal- 
ism, published in JOURNALISM QuAR- 
rerLy for December and on sale in re- 
print form for 50 cents each, was under- 
taken by the secretary-treasurer with the 
approval of the executive committee of 
the Association. It was the first directory to 
be published since June 1936. 

Financially, the year was a successful 
one despite the heavy demands on the 
treasury for the membership campa 
and the letters seeking information for 
the directory. A balance on hand of $1,- 
214.87 on December 31, 1941, as compared 
with $604.09 on December 31, 1940, in in- 
dicative of the condition of the treasury. 
Attention of members is called, however, 
to the fact that receipts for 1942 may 
fall far below those of 1941 because of the 
unprecedented number (185) of 1942 dues 
paid in 1941, 

The detailed financial report is found 
on page 130. 


Mitchell V. Charnley (Minnesota) 
moved that the report be roved, sub- 
ject to the approval of the auditing 
committee. Seconded by Henry I. Bird- 
song (Temple), the motion passed. 

President Nafziger then announced 
the appointment of Earl H. Huth (Mar- 
quette) as convention secretary and 
named the following convention com- 
mittees: Auditing, Elmer F. Beth (Kan- 
sas) and Joseph H. Mader (Marquette); 


resolutions, Russell I. Thackrey (Kan- 
sas State), Mott and Gregory Mason 
(New York University); time and place, 
Frederic E. Merwin (Rutgers), Harold 
Hamil (Nebraska) and Elmer J. Emig 
(Florida) ; nominations, Charles L. Allen 


(Northwestern), Siegfried Mickelson 
(Minnesota) and Robert M. Neal 
(Wisconsin). 

In lieu of a prepared presidential ad- 
dress traditionally given by the Asso- 
ciation president, President Nafziger 
discussed informally public relations and 
research positions in Washington in 
which graduates of schools of journal- 
ism and teachers of journalism might be 
interested. Serving as a fellow in the 
Experimental Unit for War Communi- 
cations Research in Washington during 
a sabbatical, President Nafziger was en- 
abled to give his colleagues first-hand 
information on the national capital (see 
page 47). 

W. S. Rupe, publisher, Ames Daily 
Tribune, and president, Iowa Daily Press 
Association, extended the greetings of 
the Iowa press to the delegates. Mr. 
Rupe reported that a midwest survey 
he had conducted showed that publish- 
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ers are convinced of the value of schools 
of journalism and suggested to the 
teachers that emphasis be laid on busi- 
ness courses. 

W. W. Waymack, editor of the edito- 
rial pages of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, introduced by Mott, out- 
lined the techniques he uses in creating 
and retaining reader interest in the edi- 
torial pages he directs (see page 34). 

Following this address, the session 
was adjourned at 11:45 a. m. 

Delegates were guests of the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
at a luncheon in the grand ball room. 
Kirk Fox, editor of Successful Farming, 
acted as toastmaster and introduced of- 
ficers of the two journalism associations, 
officials in the Meredith organization, 
and Peter Ainsworth, of Better Homes 
& Gardens, who outlined graphically de- 
partments in the organization in which 
journalism graduates were preparing 
various kinds of copy. 

The convention was called to order at 
2:15 p. m. in the grand ball room by 
President Nafziger, who reported that 
members of a committee appointed to 
bring in a report on the regional organi- 
zations of the Association was not 
ready to report. He suggested that the 
incoming president and new executive 
committee look into the problem. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), editor 
of the Quarrer.y, and Fred L. Kildow 
(Minnesota), business manager of the 
QuARTERLY, gave brief resumés of the 
reports they had made the day before 
to the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 

Reginald Coggeshall (Maine) spoke on 
“Covering the Next Peace Conference.” 
His paper may be found on page 1. 

he session adjourned for a 15-min- 
ute recess following Coggeshall’s speech, 
reconvening at 3:45 p. m. at which time 
Gideon Seymour, editorial editor, Min- 
neapolis Star Journal, discussed “The Re- 
lationship of the Press to Government 
and to the People” (see page 51). 

A discussion on the national emer- 
gency and schools and teachers of jour- 
nalism was led by Max R. Grossman 
(Boston), who had visited Washington 
on his way to the convention. Reactions 
of students, possible budgetary effects 
and the part which schools and teach- 
ers of journalism can play in the educa- 
tional program for the emergency were 
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discussed from many angles. Asked by 
Casey as to what courses, tentatively 
planned by the United States Depart- 
ment of Education, might be given en- 
tirely or in part by journalism teachers, 
Grossman mentioned courses in propa- 

ganda analysis. Asked by Thackrey 
shout the status of the NYA program, 
Grossman said that probably NYA 
would be discontinued after this aca- 
demic year. 

The three-year “speed-up” college 
program, adopted in a number of East- 
ern universities, was the subject for 
some discussion with a number of teach- 
ers reporting on plans at their institu- 
tions for changing to that system or for 
widening the scope of their summer of- 
ferings. Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin) and 
Gregory Mason reported specifically on 
earlier commencements and _ three-year 
programs. The need for courses on the 
press of foreign nations, including both 
friendly and enemy powers, was men- 
tioned by several speakers. Casey point- 
ed to the desirability of breaking down 
departmental barriers and of correlating 
the study of journalism with work in 
other departments. Mason mentioned 
the search for men qualified to give 
courses in Japanese history and lan- 
guage. While no formal action was 
taken, it was evident at this session 
that teachers of journalism in Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning are 
willing and eager to do their part in 
the national emergency. The session was 
adjourned at 5:20 p. m. 

Registered convention delegates were 
guests of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune at a dinner in the grand ball 
room at 6:30 p. m. Four executives of 
the organization spoke following the 
dinner at which Mr. Waymack was 
toastmaster. 

Under the title “Meeting Today’s 
Newspaper Problems,” each speaker dis- 
cussed his particular area of endeavor 
and all four responded to questions 
from the audience for more than an 
hour following the formal talks. Partici- 
pating were Kenneth MacDonald, man- 
aging editor, “Making the News Mean- 
ingful”; Edmund Linehan, program di- 
rector, radio stations KSO and KRNT, 
“Newspaper vs. Radio News”; W. A. 
Cordingly, circulation manager, “More 
Circulation at More Profit”; and For- 


rest Geneva, advertising 
“Newspaper Advertising in 1942.” 


THE Tuesday program, except for a 
brief opening session in the south 


ball room at which routine announce- 
ments were made, and the closing busi- 
ness session in the same room, was giv- 
en over to roundtable discussions con- 
ducted simultaneously in five meeting 
rooms in the hotel. 

Brief reports of these roundtables 
were prepared by secretaries appointed 
by discussion leaders. 

In the session entitled, “Are Journal- 
ism Graduates Well 
What?” of which Douglass W. Miller 
(Syracuse) was chairman, the viewpoints 
of 127 journalists, including those who 
answered surveys, were examined with- 
in two hours. Floyd K. Baskette (Em- 
ory) made the following digest of the 
meeting: 

The striking fact of this discussion was 
that publishers were more optimistic of 


the training of journalism uates than 
were the graduates themselves. Emig sur- 


veyed 91 graduates from schools of jour- 
nalism in 12 states, and + 2 that 


graduates expressed wish for 
more background in on. economics, 
English and government. Most common 
need, his survey found, was for more ex- 
perience in community 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., publisher, 
Moines Register and Tribune, fedieated 
journalism graduates are well prepared 
for newspaper work Ley | but report- 
ed that those train for editorial work 
were often lacking in a working knowl- 
edge of advertising, circulation and pro- 
motion. The same viewpoint was _ ex- 
pressed by Arthur T. Gormley, business 
manager of the same newspapers, who 
suggested a basic course in accounting for 
all journalism graduates. 

r. MacDonald said recent journalism 
graduates are better prepared for news- 
paper work than were graduates of an 
earlier a. but urged wider back- 
ground liberal arts courses. In techni- 
cal training he suggested more attention 
to picture-editing and to training for 
women’s pages and society, “which plainly 
need new and fresh ideas and treatment.” 

F. W. McDonough, editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens, reported that 
nalism graduates seem well-prepa for 
magazine work and that they are more 
adaptable for that type of work than are 
non-graduates. 

Reporting on comments of eleven p> 
lishers of small dailies in Iowa, Fran 
Nye, Iowa Daily Press Association, listed 

ee for improving the training of 
stu ts going into the small-city field: 
more effective expression; more training 
in news evaluation, make-up, and the use 
of cameras and in picture editing, and 


our- 
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more stress on accuracy, speed and effi- 
ciency, on interpretative reporting, the 
digging up exclusive stories. He urged 
more respect for news releases and great- 
er skill in typing. 

H. R. Long, manager, Missouri Press 
Association, reporting on replies from 16 
community weekly publishers in Missouri, 
mentioned short-comings in speed and ef- 
ficiency. Several of these small-town pub 
lishers felt that the schools should pro- 
vide more experience on community news- 
papers, more training in advertising and 
mechanical departments. 

Olson said that the preparation for 
journalism includes much _ background 
work and pointed to the five-year pro- 

ams as encouragement of this training. 
fie asserted that journalism graduates are 
well-prepared for journalistic careers since 
the demand exceeds the supply. Olson also 
pointed out that most journalism schools 
try to fit the candidate not for his first 
job but for long-range success ten years 
or more after graduation. He said that 
editors sometimes expect too much too 
soon and push graduates faster than their 
seasoning warrants. He predicted even 
higher standards in education for jour- 
nalism after the war. 

Consensus of the discussion may be 
summed up in three generalities: 1) Jour- 
nalism graduates are well prepared to fill 
jobs in the publishing field, and further- 
more, are being demanded by publishers; 
2) publishers are demanding, more and 
more, that journalism graduates be edu- 
cated as well as trained; 8) more atten- 
tion should be paid to the business as- 
pects of publishing in the training of jour- 
nalism students. 


Another roundtable was that on “Ag- 
ricultural, Technical, and Industrial 
Journalism” of which Robert P. Craw- 
ford (Nebraska) was chairman. Clement 
E. Trout (Oklahoma A. & M.) summar- 
ized the session, which was attended by 
17 teachers. 


William A. Sumner (Wisconsin) dis- 
cussed “Correlation of ricultural and 
Traditionalism Journalism,” paying spe- 
cial attention to the agricultural college 
as a part of the land-grant state univer- 
sity where both general and _ technical 
journalism courses are taught. Admitti 
some of the reporting a 
copy desk beginning courses in the two 
areas, Sumner said that the chief differ- 
ence in subsequent courses was in appli- 
cation rather than in techniques. In tech- 
nical journalism, both phatearn hy and 
radio present problems in epacialion’ ap- 
plication, which instructors in these 
courses must be prepared to meet. 

“Trends in the Teaching of Technical 
Journalism” was the topic of Thackrey. A 
survey of what is being done in the vari- 
ous institutions offering such curricula 
was given, showing that Iowa State 
awards degrees in agriculture and home 
economics journalism. Kansas_ State’s 
work is in the general division with 30 
credits in journalism required. Wiscon- 
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sin’s College of ture requires not 
fewer than 15 and no more than 25 cred- 
its. Oklahoma A. & M. gives degrees in 
agriculture, home economics, commerce 
and arts and sciences. Missouri requires 
80 units in journalism with certain agri- 
cultural courses and gives a degree in 
agricultural journalism. 

The dominant problem in small com- 
munities in agricultural states such as Ne- 
braska is the loss of population, Hamil re- 
ported in his talk on “War, Agriculture, 
and the Small Town Paper.” P. I. Reed 
(West Virginia) predicted that the local 
newspaper editor will be the key man in 
the rural war effort. 

“The Changing Scene in Agricultural 
Magazines” was repo on by Mr. Fox, 
editor of Successful Farming. Effect of the 
war on circulation soliciting was men- 
tioned as one serious problem which may 
have to be met by greater use of direct 
mail. Editorially, the farm magazines will 
cooperate with the government in promot- 
ing standard farm practices and home 
production. The science story from the 
agricultural college is excellent, he re- 

- Mr. Fox also asserted that radio 
competition showed the need for crisper 
copy and said that magazines needed gen- 
erally to improve and modify format. 

Harry R. O’Brien, (Ohio State), leader 
of the discussion which followed, pointed 
to the fact that there are fewer farm 
magazines today than 25 years ago, chiefly 
because many more sources of farm in- 
formation have entered the field. Among 
those he mentioned are the experiment 
station and extension services, service 
publications of many commercial firms, 
the radio and the farm page in the daily 
newspaper. Farm editors hold jobs on 272 
daily newspapers wo O’Brien said, 
calling attention to this position as a 
placement opportunity for the technical 
schools of journalism. He said that the 
printing schedules of national farm mag- 
azines should be speeded up and pointed 
to the weekly magazine sections of many 
newspapers as examples of the methods 
which the farm magazines may adapt to 
their uses. 


Three distinctly separate methods of 
research in journalistic problems were 
discussed at the roundtable on “Re- 
search and Research Methods” of which 
Casey was chairman. Mickelson pre- 
pared the following digest of the re- 
ports: 


Chilton R. Bush (Stanford) described 
reader interest surveys as they are car- 
ried on under his direction in California. 
Points under consideration included the 
size of the sample necessary, methods of 
training personnel, methods of tabulati 


and recording rvations and genera 
difficulties encountered. Personnel train- 
ing is a very important consideration, 
Bush declared. The Stanford system calls 
for using coll journalism students with 
intensive training in interviewing. 

The application of historical methodo- 
logy to journalistic research was dis- 
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cussed by Mott. Mott demonstrated the 
value of the historical method in verifying 
facts, discovering new clues prepar- 


ing manuscripts. 

ce briefly of the morale 
analysis work being carried on by the 
OFF and OCI agencies in the anlinens 
capital. He described particularly the 
communications studies carried on under 
the direction of Harold D. Lasswell. 


Many of the delegates attended a 
joint luncheon of the Association and 
the Advertising Club of Des Moines 
held in the grand ball room at noon 
Tuesday. Curtis D. MacDougall (North- 
western) was a luncheon speaker (see 
page 40). 

Roundtable discussions occupied the 
afternoon from 2 to 4 p. m. 

Because of Merwin’s early departure, 
Gregory Mason presided at the session 
on “Public Reporting and Reporting of 
Public Affairs” and prepared the follow- 
ing digest: 

Mader’s topic was “What Effect on 
Coverage of Public Affairs 
Be Expected Under the System of Funn 
ing Government | News Through Informa- 

tion Specialists. 

The paper will a r in an early issue 
of the JouRNALISM ARTERLY. 

MacDougall described the system of 

alized reporting in public affairs at 
orthwestern. His provocative suggestion 
that schools of journalism could turn out 
men and women equip as experts to 


xpe 
report public affairs—as distinct from 
contemporary affairs—was challenged by 
Cc. C. Clifton, State House reporter for 


the Des Moines Register. “The schools 
cannot make speciali t comes by 
contact with life,’ said Mr. Clifton, who 
urged that journalism 
would profit far more by a broad educa- 
tion by being “typed.” 

John D. Zug, cong to the governor 
of Iowa, speakin: ow the Problem 
Looks From the waeonmek Side,” urged 
newspaper men to get all possible back- 

ground before attempting to report pub 
affairs. Mr. Zug stated the That 
all government officials worth y of their 
salt share his self-declared willingness to 
“play ball’’ with well-informed newspa- 
per men. 

Referring to the value to journalism 
students of a familiarity with the social 
sciences, Mason alluded to the division by 
the anth logist, Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, 
of the entists into two groups, “the 
splitters” and “the groupers.” Sometimes 
“the splitters’—men accustomed to the 
study of minutiae and incapable of draw- 

road conclusions—accuse journalists 
of superficiality. The ‘“groupers’’—men 
who do the public the important service 
of presenting the broad conclusions of sci- 
ence—appreciate the invaluable services 
of schools of journalism in producing 
writers with the ability to give the pub 
lic readable and accurate summaries of 
difficult subject matter. 
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“We must train our students to be 
‘groupers,’ teach them the technique of 
summarizing and digesting so that they 
truly take all knowledge to be their prov- 
ince,” said Mason. 


Teachers in schools of journalism en- 
gaged in training students in radio tech- 
niques and practices met for a round- 
table session of which Charles L. San- 
ders (Iowa) was chairman. The follow- 
ing digest was prepared by Richard W. 
Beckman (Iowa State): 


The roundtable, in which commercial 
station men and journalism teachers par- 
ticipated, surveyed the characteristics that 
radio stations want in employes and the 
means by which journalism schools can 
— graduates with those characteris- 


Luther Hill, general manager of KRNT- 

SO, Des Moines, said that he wants 
young men with good general training, 
some journalism in the form of script 
writing, and experience in a radio news 
room and on the air. He also would like 
to have the prospective employe have some 
engineering and music appreciation back- 
ground, as well. His stations, he reported, 
usually hire men with some experience in 
smaller stations. He predicted an increas- 
ing demand for radio workers with spe- 
cialities, such as farm and home econo- 


mics editors. 
president of the 
KSO - WMT - 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
Cowles stations (KNRT 
WNAX), predicted that after the war fre- 
quency modulation as a system of radio 
broadcasting will develop to a point where 
there may from eight to ten times as 
many stations as now exist. This condi- 
tion, he said, will develop 
locally-produced programs, and hence 
much greater need for persons with radio 
training. 
Both Mr. Cowles and Mr. Hill stated 
that it is logical to look to journalism 
ools as a source of trained personnel. 
Charnley and Beckman said that the 
whole problem of training for careers in 
radio involved cooperation between the 
speech and journalism departments partic- 
ularly, with the former confining itself to 
its own province of voice training, dra- 
matics, production and similar fiel S, omy 
the latter training in news, advertisin 
ecial events and related journali 
Sanders and Luxon described - 
at their respective schools 
where several departments cooperate in 
radio instruction courses. 
At Mott’s suggestion the roundtable 
ps tag a motion to be presented at the 
ing business session asking the new 
president to appoint a radio committee. 


Prospects for censorship during the 
current war were discussed at the round- 
table on “Federal Censorship and Pub- 
lic Relations.” Fredrick S. Siebert (Illi- 
nois) organized the program, but in his 
— the session was presided over 

by Raymond B. Nixon (Emory). 
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Mickelson opened the discussion with a 
description of military and naval censor- 
ship in the first world war, in the national 
emergency, and in the early days of the 
current war. The addition of commercial 
radio to the communications since the last 
war, he predicted, will cause many new 
problems for the censors. 

Following a brief description by Thack- 
rey of the organization and vities of 
the Committee on Public Information dur- 
ing World War I, Thackrey and Nixon 
joined in a discussion of the Espionage 
and Trading with the Enemy Acts of 1917 
and 1918. Several provisions of the Espi- 
onage Act automatically went into effect 

in with the United States’ declaration 
of war in 1941, they pointed out. Thack- 
rey recounted several cases which have 
already come up in this war under provi- 
sions of the Espionage act. Nixon dis- 
cussed operation of the act during World 
War I and described several cases which 
arose at that time. 

William F. Swindler (Idaho) listed 
state sedition acts now in force. There is 
considerable confusion of terms in these 
statutes, he pointed out. Sedition and syn- 
dicalism are in some cases inter- 
changeably and many other ambiguities 
exist, he said. Swindler concluded the 
roundtable with a description of the du- 
ties and functions of the federal informa- 
tion agencies which handle news directly 
applicable to the war effort. 


A question and answer period followed 
in which most of the discussion centered 
around the government’s new censorship 
plans. Questions under consideration in- 


cluded specific regulations which had been 
issued to newspapers and radio stations, 
the position of the army public relations 
bureau in the general weyers an 

propaganda picture and the possibility for 
a coordinated federal propaganda and 
censorship bureau. 


Two sessions, morning and afternoon, 
of a roundtable on advertising and bus- 
iness management problems were held 
under the chairmanship of E. Marion 
Johnson (Syracuse). Johnson’s report on 
the sessions follows: 

Newspaper and magazine offices wel- 
come an opportunity to fill vacancies in 
their business departments with journal- 
ism-trained graduates who have been thor- 
oughly schooled in the fundamentals of 
the publishing business, according to six 
publication executives who addressed the 
sessions. The six were Clare E. Marshall, 
editorial director, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Gazette; C. A. a at advertising sales 
manager, Successful Farming; 
Cordingly, circulation manager, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune; Lester Suh- 
ler, subscription manager, Look; John 
Marston, promotion manager, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune; and Edward F. 
Corbin, vice president, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company. The six expressed approval, 
with varying emphasis, of training in 
schools of journalism for young men and 
women for work in business departments 
of publications, and asked t such 
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training be extended and that courses in 
statistics and certain phases of economics 
and business practices be included. 

Also taking part in the program were 
Kenneth R. Marvin (Iowa State), Allen, 
Edward C. Diehl, associate editor, Dry 
Goods Journal, and Thomas F. Barnhart 
(Minnesota). 

Johnson opened the roundtable with a 
report on a survey of the nature of busi- 
ness courses offered in 26 schools of jour- 
nalism—a study which showed that the 
schools are offering nine basic courses in 
advertising (introductory course, advertis- 
in, y, t raphy and production, re- 
tail vertising, national advertising, ra- 
dio advertising, campaigns, salesmanship 
and “problems”). It revealed that 
eight schools offer courses in circulation, 
three in direct mail, six in promotion. 
Four offer seminar and research courses 
for seniors, six for graduate students. 
Twenty-three have introductory courses in 
newspaper management, four in editorial 
management, fifteen in community news- 

r management, nine in magazine pub- 
ishing. Four offer courses in costs and 
accounting. 

Following comments on the value of the 
survey by Barnhart, it appeared to be the 
consensus among teachers that it should 
be continued and expanded. A motion by 
Allen to that effect was unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Teachers also agreed that recent na- 
tional legislation tends to increase the 
importance of courses in cost accounti 
and bookkeeping as integral parts ‘of 
management sequences. 

Five of the session’s guest ers 
cited the need for instruction to journal- 
ism graduates in applying for positions. 


A roundtable on “Pictorial Journal- 
ism and News Photography” was sum- 
marized by A. Clarence Smith (Baylor), 
chairman. 


Mason (Iowa), whose subject was 
Main Task in News Photography Instruc- 
tion,’’ emphasized the importance of the 
teaching of the fundamentals of photo- 
graphic techniques. This basic training is 
as necessary for the news photographer 
= = | the general photographer, he de- 

r 


Truman Pouncey (Oklahoma) discussed 
the techniques used in instruction at his 
school. Smith raised the question of the 
function of the school of journalism in 
— instruction. He said there 
are three possibilities: 1) To train stu- 
dents as news photographers; 2) To train 
them for tions as picture editors; 3) 
To train them in photographic techniques 
only as an adjunct to their general jour- 
nalism work, 

Smith reported the results of a survey 
he had made of photographic instruction 
at various schools which showed that the 
following schools give courses in and 
place graduates in the field of news pho- 
tography: Louisiana State, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Texas State College for Wom- 
en, Illinois, Minnesota, Northwestern, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Washington, Iowa and 


. 
« 
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pes nad am. He said that the following 


on oon proved p aphic training as 
being “highly desirable” Ne- 
ras 


Minnesota, Ohio State, Syracuse, 
— Technological College and Iowa 
e 

Charles E. Flynn ema was named 
chairman of a committee to study further 
what is being done at other institutions in 
instruction in and to act as 
a clearing house for i 


The closing business session of the 
convention was called to order in the 
South ball room by President Nafziger 
at 4:05 p. m. He called upon Reuel R. 
Barlow (Illinois) for the report of the 
Committee on Non-Professional Jour- 
nalism Courses, appointed by him upon 
the direction of the 1940 convention. 
Members of this committee in addition 
to Chairman Barlow were Emory K. 
Johnston (Missouri), Reed, Casey, Ralph 
L. Crosman (Colorado), A. A. Applegate 
(Michigan State), Franklyn L. Andrews 
(Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege)), H. B. Rathbone (New York Uni- 
versity), Coggeshall, A. Phillips Beedon 
(Alabama), O. W. Riegel (Washington 
and Lee), Emig, Paul J. Thompson 
(Texas), J. Willard Ridings (Texas 
Christian), Bush, Robert W. Desmond 
(California) and Nixon. 

Barlow read the report, making rec- 
ommendations pointing to the establish- 
ment of sound non-professional journal- 
ism programs in institutions of higher 
learning, especially in the 489 smaller 
colleges in which facilities for a sound 
professional journalism curriculum are 
inadequate. The summary and conclu- 
sions of this report follow: 


1) This committee commends to Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning the de- 
velopment of sound pre-journalism or pre- 
professional programs of education for 
the student who desires to prepare for ad- 
—- to a professional school of jour- 
nalism. 

2) Unless an institution is equipped 
with a professionally-trained staff and 
adequate laboratory and library facilities, 
this committee does not endorse its offer- 
ing professional courses in journalism. 

8) This committee directs attention to 
the fact that professional schools of a 
nalism do not recognize the transfer of 
credit in journalism courses taught by 
teachers not qualified by experience and 
training in journalism to teach those jour- 
nalism subjects. 

4) This committee recommends to insti- 
tutions of higher learning not — 
with a trained staff and other adequate 
facilities for teaching professional journal- 
ism courses that they provide a program 
of non-professional courses in journalism 
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for the education of general, non-profes- 
sional students and that such a program 
include one or more of the following: 
a) A course in the press as a social in- 
a offered by a journalistically-dis- 
ciplined teacher with the aid of texts and 
er materials authorities 
in journalism, which course might include 

b) The history of journalism taught 
from the point of view of the social signi- 
ficance of the press; 

c) A course in journalistic writing 
which might be a service course for the 
college newspaper staff; 

d) A course in current events or inter- 
pretation of the news. 

If an additional course in journalism 
is desired, this committee recommends 
—, a course in technical writing be of- 
ered. 

Finally, the committee recommends that 
this report be presented to the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism for its information and guid- 
ance in establishing sound standards of 
education in the United 

es. 


Upon motion by Barlow, seconded by 
Emig, the report was accepted. 

Beth, chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee, reported the Association’s books 
in good order to December 24. Upon 
motion by J. L. O’Sullivan (Marquette), 
seconded by Charnley, the committee 
report was approved. 

Adoption of the following resolutions 
was moved by Gregory Mason, commit- 
tee member: 


Inasmuch as the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism has during the 
past year lost by death some of its most 
prominent and valued members, therefore 

Be it resolved by this Association, that 
we extend to the families and _ institu- 
tions of the following our for 
the loss in which we share: L. 
Martin, for many years a member of the 
staff of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Missouri and latterly its 
dean; Harry B. Center, founder and head 
of the Department of Journalism at Bos- 
ton University; Osman C. Hooper, long a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Journalism at the Ohio State University 
and later emeritus professor there; Gayle 
C. Walker, head of the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Nebraska, and a 
former president of this Association, and 
Dowling C. Leatherwood, a valued mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Emory University. 

Resolved, That the present war emer- 
gency requires of the press of this de- 
macracy the greatest possible service, and 
that this will be de only if 
the press remains vely free, criti- 
cal and informative. While the proper fur- 
therance of the military and naval effort 
inevitably requires a certain minimum of 
censorship, nevertheless the characteristic 
liberalism of democracy should extend to 
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governmental treatment of the press, even 
in a time of war. 

Resolved, That the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, acknowl- 
edging a debt to many for the success of 
its twenty-eighth convention, wishes par- 
ticularly to thank the three officers who 
served faithfully and brilliantly during 
1941—President Ralph O. Nafziger, Vice 
President Douglass W. Miller, and Secre- 
Norval Neil Luxon, as well 

the following: Iowa State College, 
+ E. Rogers, the State University of 
Iowa, Frank Luther Mott, Ralph D. Casey 
and the staff of the JouRNALISM QuAR- 
TERLY, WHO News Bureau, the Meredith 
a Company, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, the Advertising Club 
of Des Moines and, last but not least, the 
distinguished guest speakers who lent the 
Association’s program real originality as 
well as distinction. 


Mason’s motion, seconded by Hyde, 
was 

Allen then presented the constitution- 
al amendments drawn up by a commit- 
tee consisting of Allen, chairman, Sum- 
ner and Nixon. 

After strong opposition had been 
voiced from the floor to the proposed 
change in membership requirements by 
Hyde, Mott, Luxon, Mader and Casey 
and after Allen’s proposals had been 
supported by Pouncey and Gregory Ma- 
son, Allen called attention of the con- 
vention to the fact that the amend- 
ments constitutionally could not be vot- 
ed upon because they had not been in 
the secretary-treasurer’s hands sixty 
days before the convention date. Follow- 
ing several proposals on methods of act- 
ing upon the amendments, President 
Nafziger ruled that they could not be 
voted upon constitutionally at the 1941 
convention. Johnson moved the next or- 
der of business; Nixon seconded, and 
the motion carried. 

Emig made the following report for 
the time and place committee: 


The committee on time and place has 
received invitations to hold the 1942 con- 
vention in Chicago and Atlanta. The com- 
mittee recommends that the executive 
committee confer with the same committee 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and make 
whatever decision seems appropriate. 


Moved by Emig and seconded by 
Sanders, the report was accepted. 


Journalism Quarterly 


Sanders moved, upon advice of the 
radio and press roundtable, that the 
new president of the Association ap- 
point a committee to serve in 1942 to 
make surveys and establish contacts 
looking toward radio’s relationship to 
journalism and the establishment of 
standards for education for radio work. 
Seconded by Baskette, the metion 


Johnson moved the appointment of a 
committee to work toward standardiza- 
tion of advertising courses as taught in 
schools and departments of journalism. 
J. Edward Gerald (Missouri) seconded 
the motion which carried. 

Nixon moved that the properly con- 
stituted authorities be empowered by 
the Association to set a $2 per annum 
student subscription rate for the Quar- 
TERLY. Mott seconded the motion, which 


Nixon then took the floor to renew 
the often-extended invitation from the 
South that the two Associations meet in 
Atlanta in 1942. 

The report of the committee on nomi- 
nations was then presented by Allen. 
As constitutionally required the com- 
mittee presented at least two names for 
each position except that of secretary- 
treasurer. Nominations reported: For 
president, Douglass W. Miller (Syra- 
cuse) and Reginald Coggeshall (Maine); 
vice president, Gregory Mason (New 
York University), William A. Sumner 
(Wisconsin) and C. R. F. Smith (Louisi- 
ana State); secretary-treasurer, Norval 
Neil Luxon (Ohio State). 

Beth and Mader were named tellers 
and reported to the convention the 
election of Miller to the presidency and 
Mason to the vice presidency. The sec- 
retary-treasurer was requested to cast a 
unanimous ballot for Luxon for secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Miller, called to the chair, expressed 
his appreciation of the honor. Upon 
ruling of President Nafziger, the con- 
vention was declared adjourned at 5:25 

Norvau New Lvuxon, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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